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Message from the Symposium Chair 


It is my pleasure to welcome you to USITS ’03, the 4th USENIX Symposium on Internet Technologies 
and Systems. 


The Internet has continued to evolve in unexpected ways. I believe this year’s program captures the excite- 
ment and innovation that our community demonstrates in the research and development of Internet systems. 
We will hear presentations that span a range of timely and important topics, such as security, Internet 
robustness, novel distributed systems and architectures, and performance. 


USITS ’03 received 75 submissions, each of which was reviewed by several program committee members 
and, as appropriate, external reviewers. The program committee was very conservative in its approach to 
addressing conflicts: PC members did not participate in the discussion of any papers co-authored by them- 
selves, or anyone who has or might be perceived to have a conflict of interest. After a ten hour meeting, we 
selected 19 high quality papers for inclusion in the symposium. The program committee maintained a high 
bar for acceptance, and as a result, we are uniformly pleased with the set of papers in this year’s 
proceedings. 


I would like to thank the program committee for their high quality work and dedication, without which we 
could not have selected such a strong program. I would also like to thank the many external reviewers: your 
expertise and rapid turnaround was greatly appreciated. Finally, I am indebted to the USENIX staff whose 
professionalism and efforts made this symposium possible. 


Steven D. Gribble, University of Washington 
Program Chair 
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Why do Internet services fail, and what can be done about it? 


David Oppenheimer, Archana Ganapathi, and David A. Patterson 
University of California at Berkeley, EECS Computer Science Division 
387 Soda Hall #1776, Berkeley, CA, 94720-1776, USA 


{davidopp, archanag, patterson}@cs.berkeley.edu 


Abstract 


In 1986 Jim Gray published his landmark study of the 
causes of failures of Tandem systems and the techniques 
Tandem used to prevent such failures [6]. Seventeen 
years later, Internet services have replaced fault-toler- 
ant servers as the new kid on the 24x7-availability 
block. Using data from three large-scale Internet ser- 
vices, we analyzed the causes of their failures and the 
(potential) effectiveness of various techniques for pre- 
venting and mitigating service failure. We find that (1) 
operator error is the largest cause of failures in two of 
the three services, (2) operator error is the largest con- 
tributor to time to repair in two of the three services, (3) 
configuration errors are the largest category of opera- 
tor errors, (4) failures in custom-written front-end soft- 
ware are significant, and (5) more extensive online 
testing and more thoroughly exposing and detecting 
component failures would reduce failure rates in at least 
one service. Qualitatively we find that improvement in 
the maintenance tools and systems used by service oper- 
ations staff would decrease time to diagnose and repair 
problems. 


1. Introduction 


The number and popularity of large-scale Internet 
services such as Google, MSN, and Yahoo! have grown 
significantly in recent years. Such services are poised to 
increase further in importance as they become the repos- 
itory for data in ubiquitous computing systems and the 
platform upon which new global-scale services and 
applications are built. These services’ large scale and 
need for 24x7 operation have led their designers to 
incorporate a number of techniques for achieving high 
availability. Nonetheless, failures still occur. 

Although the architects and operators of these ser- 
vices might see such problems as failures on their part, 
these system failures provide important lessons for the 
systems community about why large-scale systems fail, 
and what techniques could prevent failures. In an 
attempt to answer the question “Why do Internet ser- 
vices fail, and what can be done about it?” we have stud- 
ied over a hundred post-mortem reports of user-visible 
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failures from three large-scale Internet services. In this 
paper we 


* identify which service components are most fail- 
ure-prone and have the highest Time to Repair 
(TTR), so that service operators and researchers 
can know what areas most need improvement; 


discuss in detail several instructive failure case 
studies; 


examine the applicability of a number of failure 
mitigation techniques to the actual failures we stud- 
ied; and 


highlight the need for improved operator tools and 
systems, collection of industry-wide failure data, 
and creation of service-level benchmarks. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
In Section 2 we describe the three services we analyzed 
and our study’s methodology. Section 3 analyzes the 
causes and Times to Repair of the component and ser- 
vice failures we examined. Section 4 assesses the appli- 
cability of a variety of failure mitigation techniques to 
the actual failures observed in one of the services. In 
Section 5 we present case studies that highlight interest- 
ing failure causes. Section 6 discusses qualitative obser- 
vations we make from our data, Section 7 surveys 
related work, and in Section 8 we conclude. 


2. Survey services and methodology 


We studied a mature online service/Internet portal 
(Online), a bleeding-edge global content hosting service 
(Content), and a mature read-mostly Internet service 
(ReadMostly). Physically, all of these services are 
housed in geographically distributed colocation facili- 
ties and use commodity hardware and networks. Archi- 
tecturally, each site is built from a load-balancing tier, a 
stateless front-end tier, and a back-end tier that stores 
persistent data. Load balancing among geographically 
distributed sites for performance and availability is 
achieved using DNS redirection in ReadMostly and 
using client cooperation in Online and Content. 

Front-end nodes are those initially contacted by cli- 
ents, as well as the client proxy nodes used by Content. 
Using this definition, front-end nodes do not store per- 
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service characteristic 


hits per day ~100 million 


# of machines 


period of data studied 
component failures 


service failures 














Table 1: Differentiating characteristics of the services described in this study. 


sistent data, although they may cache or temporarily 
queue data. Back-end nodes store persistent data. The 
“business logic” of traditional three-tier system termi- 
nology is part of our definition of front-end, because 
these services integrate their service logic with the code 
that receives and replies to client requests. 

The front-end tier is responsible primarily for locat- 
ing data on back-end machine(s) and routing it to and 
from clients in Content and ReadMostly, and for provid- 
ing online services such as email, newsgroups, and a 
web proxy in Online. In Content the “front-end” 
includes not only software running at the colocation 
sites, but also client proxy software running on hard- 
ware provided and operated by Content that is physi- 
cally located at customer sites. Thus Content is geo- 
graphically distributed not only among the four 
colocation centers, but also at about a dozen customer 
sites. The front-end software at all three sites is custom- 
written, and at ReadMostly and Content the back-end 
software is as well. Figure 1, Figure 2, and Figure 3 
show the service architectures of Content, Online, and 
ReadMostly, respectively. 

Operationally, all three services use primarily cus- 
tom-written software to administer the service; they 
undergo frequent software upgrades and configuration 
updates; and they operate their own 24x7 System Oper- 
ations Centers staffed by operators who monitor the ser- 
vice and respond to problems. Table | lists the primary 
characteristics that differentiate the services. More 
details on the architecture and operational practices of 
these services can be found in [17]. 

Because we are interested in why and how large- 
scale Internet services fail, we studied individual prob- 
lem reports rather than aggregate availability statistics. 
The operations staff of all three services use problem- 
tracking databases to record information about compo- 
nent and service failures. Two of the services (Online 
and Content) gave us access to these databases, and one 


of the services (ReadMostly) gave us access to the prob- 
lem post-mortem reports written after every major user- 
visible service failure. For Online and Content, we 
defined a user-visible failure (which we call a service 
failure) as one that theoretically prevents an end-user 
from accessing the service or a part of the service (even 
if the user is given a reasonable error message) or that 
significantly degrades a user-visible aspect of system 
performance!, Service failures are caused by component 
failures that are not masked. 

Our base dataset consisted of 296 reports of compo- 
nent failures from Online and 205 component failures 
from Content. These component failures turned into 40 
service failures in Online and 56 service failures in Con- 
tent. ReadMostly supplied us with 21 service failures 
(and two additional failures that we considered to be 
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Figure 1: The architecture of one site of Con- 
tent. Stateless metadata servers provide file metadata 
and route requests to the appropriate data storage serv- 
ers. Persistent state is stored on commodity PC-based 
storage servers and is accessed via a custom protocol 
over UDP. Each cluster is connected to its twin site via 
the Internet. 
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Figure 2: The architecture of one site of Online. Depending on the particular feature a user selects, the 
request is routed to any one of the web proxy cache servers, any one of 50 servers for stateless services, or any one of 
eight servers from a user's “service group” (a partition of one sixth of all users of the service, each with its own back- 
end data storage server). Persistent state is stored on Network Appliance servers and is accessed by worker nodes via 
NES over UDP. This site is connected to a second site, at a collocation facility, via a leased network connection. 


below the threshold to be deemed a service failure). 
These problems corresponded to 7 months at Online, 6 
months at ReadMostly, and 3 months at Content. In clas- 
sifying problems, we considered operators to be a com- 
ponent of the system; when they fail, their failure may 
or may not result in a service failure. 

We attributed the cause of a service failure to the 
first component that failed in the chain of events leading 
up to the service failure. The cause of the component 
failure was categorized as node hardware, network hard- 
ware, node software, network software (e.g., router or 
switch firmware), environment (e.g., power failure), 
operator error, overload, or unknown. The location of 
that component was categorized as front-end node, 
back-end node, network, or unknown. Note that the 


1 «Significantly degrades a user-visible aspect of sys- 
tem performance” is admittedly a vaguely-defined met- 
ric. It would be preferable to correlate failure reports 
with degradation in some aspect of user-observed Qual- 
ity of Service, such as response time, but we did not 
have access to an archive of such metrics for these ser- 
vices. Note that even if a service measures and archives 
response times, such data is not guaranteed to detect all 
user-visible failures, due to the periodicity and place- 
ment in the network of the probes. In sum, our definition 
of user-visible is problems that were potentially user- 
visible, i.e., visible if a user tried to access the service 
during the failure. 


underlying flaw may have remained latent for some 
time, only to cause a component to fail when the compo- 
nent was used in a particular way for the first time. Due 
to inconsistencies across the three services as to how or 
whether security incidents (e.g., break-ins and denial of 
service attacks) were recorded in the problem tracking 





Figure 3: The architecture of one site of Read- 
Mostly. A small number of web front-ends direct 
requests to the appropriate back-end storage servers. 
Persistent state is stored on commodity PC-based stor- 
age servers and is accessed via a custom protocol over 
TCP. A redundant pair of network switches connects the 
cluster to the Internet and to a twin site via a leased net- 
work connection. 
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databases, we ignored security incidents. 

Most problems were relatively easy to map into this 
two-dimensional cause-location space, except for wide- 
area network problems. Network problems affected the 
links among colocation facilities for all services, and, 
for Content, also between client sites and colocation 
facilities. Because the root cause of such problems often 
lay somewhere in the network of an Internet Service 
Provider to whose records we did not have access, the 
best we could do with such problems was to label the 
location as “network” and the cause as “unknown.” 


3. Analysis of failure causes 


We analyzed our data on component and service fail- 
ure with respect to four properties: how many compo- 
nent failures turn into service failures (Section 3.1); the 
relative frequency of each component and service fail- 
ure root cause (Section 3.2); and the MTTR for service 
failures (Section 3.3). 


3.1. Component failures to service failures 


The services we studied all use redundancy in an 
attempt to mask component failures. That is, they try to 
prevent component failures from turning into end-user 
visible failures. As indicated by Figure 4 and Figure 5, 
this technique generally does a good job of preventing 
hardware, software, and network component failures 
from turning into service failures, but it is much less 
effective at masking operator failures. A qualitative 
analysis of the failure data suggests that this is because 
operator actions tend to be performed on files that affect 
the operation of the entire service or of a partition of the 
service, e.g., configuration files or content files. Diffi- 
culties in masking network failures generally stemmed 
from the significantly smaller degree of network redun- 
dancy compared to node redundancy. Finally, we also 
observed that Online’s non-x86-based servers appeared 
to be less reliable than the equivalent, less expensive 
x86-based servers. Apparently more expensive hard- 
ware isn’t always more reliable. 


3.2. Service failure root cause 


Next we examine the source and magnitude of ser- 
vice failures, categorized by the root cause location and 
component type. We augmented the data set presented 
in the previous section by examining five more months 
of data from Online, yielding 21 additional service fail- 
ures, thus bringing our total to 61 for that service. (We 
did not analyze the component failures that did not turn 
into service failures from these five extra months, hence 
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Component failure to system failure: Content 


# of incidents 





Figure 4: Number of component failures and 
resulting service failures for Content. Only those 
categories for which we classified at least six compo- 
nent failures (operator error related to node operation, 
node hardware failure, node software failure, and net- 
work failure of unknown cause) are listed. The vast 
majority of network failures in Content were of 
unknown cause because most network failures were 
problems with Internet connections between colocation 
facilities or between customer proxy sites and coloca- 
tion facilities. For all but the “node operator” case, 24% 
or fewer component failures became service failures. 
Fully half of the 36 operator errors resulted in service 
failure, suggesting that operator errors are significantly 
more difficult to mask using the service’s existing 
redundancy mechanisms. 


their exclusion from Section 3.1.) 

Table 2 shows that contrary to conventional wisdom, 
front-end machines are a significant source of failure--in 
fact, they are responsible for more than half of the ser- 
vice failures in Online and Content. This fact was 
largely due to operator configuration errors at the appli- 
cation or operating system level. Almost all of the prob- 
lems in ReadMostly were network-related; we attribute 
this to simpler and better-tested application software at 
that service, fewer changes made to the service on a 
day-to-day basis, and a higher degree of node redun- 
dancy than is used at Online and Content. 

Table 3 shows that operator error is the leading 
cause of service failure in two of the three services. 
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Figure 5: Number of component failures and 
resulting service failures for Online. Only those 
categories for which we classified at least six compo- 
nent failures (operator error related to node operation, 
node hardware failure, node software failure, and vari- 
ous types of network failure) are listed. As with Con- 
tent, operator error was difficult to mask using the ser- 
vice’s existing redundancy schemes. Unlike at Content, 
a significant percentage of network hardware failures 
became service failures. There is no single explanation 
for this, as the customer-impacting network hardware 
problems affected various pieces of equipment. 


Operator error in all three services generally took the 
form of misconfiguration rather than procedural errors 
(e.g., moving a user to the wrong fileserver). Indeed, for 
all three services, more than 50% (and in one case 
nearly 100%) of the operator errors that led to service 
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Table 2: Service failure cause by location. Con- 
trary to conventional wisdom, most failure root causes 
were components in the service front-end. 





failures were configuration errors. In general, operator 
errors arose when operators were making changes to the 
system, e.g., scaling or replacing hardware, or deploying 
or upgrading software. A few failures were caused by 
operator errors during the process of fixing another 
problem, but those were in the minority--most operator 
errors, at least those recorded in the problem tracking 
databases, arose during normal maintenance. 
Networking problems were a significant cause of 
failure in all three services, and they caused a surprising 
76% of all service failures at ReadMostly. As mentioned 
in Section 3.1, network failures are less often masked 
than are node hardware or software failures. An impor- 
tant reason for this fact is that networks are often a sin- 
gle point of failure, with services rarely using redundant 
network paths and equipment within a single site. Also, 
consolidation in the collocation and network provider 
industries has increased the likelihood that “redundant” 
network links out of a collocation facility will actually 
share a physical link fairly close (in terms of Internet 
topology) to the data center. A second reason why net- 
working problems are difficult to mask is that their fail- 
ure modes tend to be complex: networking hardware 
and software can fail outright or more gradually, e.g., 
become overloaded and start dropping packets. Com- 
bined with the inherent redundancy of the Internet, these 
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Table 3: Service failure cause by component and type of cause. The component is described as node or 
network, and failure cause is described as operator error, hardware, software, unknown, or environment. We 
excluded the “overload” category because of the very small number of failures caused. 
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failure modes generally lead to increased latency and 
decreased throughput, often experienced intermittently-- 
far from the “fail stop” behavior that high-reliability 
hardware and software components aim to achieve [6]. 

Colocation facilities were effective in eliminating 
“environmental” problems--no environmental problems, 
such as power failure or overheating, led to service fail- 
ure (one power failure did occur, but geographic redun- 
dancy saved the day). We also observed that overload 
(due to non-malicious causes) was insignificant. 

Comparing this service failure data to our data on 
component failures in Section 3.1, we note that as with 
service failures, component failures arise primarily in 
the front-end. However, hardware and/or software prob- 
lems dominate operator error in terms of component 
failure causes. It is therefore not the case that operator 
error is more frequent than hardware or software prob- 
lems, just that it is less frequently masked and therefore 
more often results in a service failure. 

Finally, we note that we would have been able to 
learn more about the detailed causes of software and 
hardware failures if we had been able to examine the 
individual component system logs and the services’ 
software bug tracking databases. For example, we 
would have been able to break down software failures 
between operating system vs. application and off-the- 
shelf vs. custom-written, and to have determined the 
specific coding errors that led to software bugs. In many 
cases the operations problem tracking database entries 
did not provide sufficient detail to make such classifica- 
tions, and therefore we did not attempt to do so. 


3.3. Service failure time to repair 


We next analyze the average Time to Repair (TTR) 
for service failures, which we define as the time from 
problem detection to restoration of the service to its pre- 
failure Quality of Service!. Thus for problems that are 
repaired by rebooting or restarting a component, the 
TTR is the time from detection of the problem until the 
reboot is complete. For problems that are repaired by 
replacing a failed component (e.g., a dead network 
switch or disk drive), it is the time from detection of the 
problem until the component has been replaced with a 
functioning one. For problems that “break” a service 
functionally and that cannot be solved by rebooting 
(e.g., an operator configuration error or a non-transient 
software bug), it is the time until the error is corrected, 


! As with our definition of “service failure,” restora- 
tion of the service to its pre-failure QoS is based not on 
an empirical measurement of system QoS but rather on 
inference from the system architecture, the component 
that failed, and the operator log of the repair process. 


or until a workaround is put into place, whichever hap- 
pens first. Note that our TTR incorporates both the time 
needed to diagnose the problem and the time needed to 
repair it, but not the time needed to detect the problem 
(since by definition a problem did not go into the prob- 
lem tracking database until it was detected). 

We analyzed a subset of the service failures from 
Section 3.2 with respect to TTR. We have categorized 
TTR by the problem root cause location and type. 
Table 4 is inconclusive with respect whether front-end 
failures take longer to repair than do back-end failures. 
Table 5 demonstrates that operator errors often take sig- 
nificantly longer to repair than do other types of fail- 
ures; indeed, operator error contributed approximately 
75% of all Time to Repair hours in both Online and 
Content. 

We note that, unfortunately, TTR values can be mis- 
leading because the TTR of a problem that requires 
operator intervention partially depends on the priority 
the operator places on diagnosing and repairing the 
problem. This priority, in turn, depends on the opera- 
tor’s judgment of the impact of the problem on the ser- 
vice. Some problems are urgent, e.g., a CPU failure in 
the machine holding the unreplicated database contain- 
ing the mapping of service user IDs to passwords. In 
that case repair is likely to be initiated immediately. 
Other problems, or even the same problem when it 
occurs in a different context, are less urgent, e.g., a CPU 
failure in one of a hundred redundant front-end nodes is 
likely to be addressed much more casually than is the 
database CPU failure. More generally, a problem’s pri- 
ority, as judged by an operator, depends on not only 
purely technical metrics such as performance degrada- 
tion, but also on business-oriented metrics such as the 
importance of the customer(s) affected by the problem 
or the importance of the part of the service that has 
experienced the problem (e.g., a service’s email system 
may be considered to be more critical than the system 
that generates advertisements, or vice-versa). 
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Table 4: Average TTR by part of service, in 
hours. The number in parentheses is the number of ser- 
vice failures used to compute that average. 
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Table 5: Average TTR for failures by component and type of cause, in hours. The component is described as node or 
network, and failure cause is described as operator error, hardware, software, unknown, or environment. The number 
in parentheses is the number of service failures used to compute that average. We have excluded the “overload” cate- 
gory because of the very small number of failures due to that cause. 







* reduce the Time to Detection (TTD): time from 
component failure to detection of the failure 


4. Techniques for mitigating failures 


Given that user-visible failures are inevitable despite 
these services’ attempts to prevent them, how could the 
service failures that we observed have been avoided, or 
their impact reduced? To answer this question, we ana- 
lyzed 40 service failures from Online, asking whether 


* reduce the Time to Repair (TTR): time from com- 
ponent failure detection to component repair. (This 
interval corresponds to the time during which sys- 
tem QoS is degraded.) 


any of a number of techniques that have been suggested 
for improving availability could potentially 


* prevent the original component design flaw (fault) 


* prevent a component fault from turning into a com- 


Figure 6 shows how these categories can be viewed 
as a state machine or timeline, with component fault 
leading to component failure, possibly causing a user- 
visible service failure; the component failure is eventu- 
ally detected, diagnosed, and repaired, returning the sys- 


ponent failure tem to its failure-free QoS. 


The techniques we investigate for their potential 
effectiveness were 


¢ reduce the severity of degradation in user-per- 
ceived QoS due to a component failure (i.e., reduce 
the degree to which a service failure is observed) 





repair completed 


Figure 6: Timeline of a failure. The system starts out in normal operation. A component fault, such as a soft- 
ware bug, an alpha particle flipping a memory bit, or an operator misunderstanding the configuration of the system he 
or she is about to modify, may or may not eventually lead the affected component to fail. A component failure may or 
may not significantly impact the service’s QoS. In the case of a simple component failure, such as an operating sys- 
tem bug leading to a kernel panic, the component failure may be automatically detected and diagnosed (e.g., the oper- 
ating system notices an attempt to twice free a block of kernel memory), and the repair (initiating a reboot) will be 
automatically initiated. A more complex component failure may require operator intervention for detection, diagno- 
sis, and/or repair. In either case, the system eventually returns to normal operation. In our study, we use TTR to 
denote the time between “failure detected” and “repair completed.” 
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* correctness testing: testing the system and its 
components for correct behavior before deploy- 
ment or in production. Pre-deployment testing pre- 
vents component faults in the deployed system, and 
online testing detects faulty components before 
they fail during normal operation. Online testing 
will catch those failures that are unlikely to be cre- 
ated in a test situation, for example those that are 
scale- or configuration-dependent. 


* redundancy: replicating data, computational func- 
tionality, and/or networking functionality [5]. 
Using sufficient redundancy often prevents compo- 
nent failures from turning into service failures. 


* fault injection and load testing: testing error-han- 
dling code and system response to overload by arti- 
ficially introducing failure and overload, before 
deployment or in the production system [18]. Pre- 
deployment, this aims to prevent components that 
are faulty in their error-handling or load-handling 
capabilities from being deployed; online, this 
detects components that are faulty in their error- 
handling or load-handling capabilities before they 
fail to properly handle anticipated faults and loads. 


* configuration checking: using tools to check that 
low-level (e.g., per-component) configuration files 
meet constraints expressed in terms of the desired 
high-level service behavior [13]. Such tools could 
prevent faulty configurations in deployed systems. 


* component isolation: increasing isolation between 
software components [5]. Isolation can prevent a 
component failure from turning into a service fail- 
ure by preventing cascading failures. 


* proactive restart: periodic prophylactic rebooting 
of hardware and restarting of software [7]. This can 
prevent faulty components with latent errors due to 
resource leaks from failing. 


* exposing/monitoring failures: better exposing 
software and hardware component failures to other 
modules and/or to a monitoring system, or using 
better tools to diagnose problems. This technique 
can reduce time to detect, diagnose, and repair 
component failures, and it is especially important 
in systems with built-in redundancy that masks 
component failures. 


Of course, in implementing online testing, online 
fault injection, and proactive restart, care must be taken 
to avoid interfering with the operational system. A ser- 
vice’s existing partitioning and redundancy may be 
exploited to prevent these operations from interfering 
with the service delivered to end-users, or additional 
isolation might be necessary. 





Table 6 shows the number of problems from 
Online’s problem tracking database for which use, or 
more use, of each technique could potentially have pre- 
vented the problem that directly caused the system to 
enter the corresponding failure state. A given technique 
generally addresses only one or a few system failure 
states; we have listed only those failure states we con- 
sider feasibly addressed by the corresponding technique. 
Because our analysis is made in retrospect, we tried to 
be particularly careful to assume a reasonable applica- 
tion of each technique. For example, using a trace of 
past failed and successful user requests as input to an 
online regression testing mechanism would be consid- 
ered reasonable after a software change, whereas creat- 
ing a bizarre combination of inputs that seemingly 
incomprehensibly triggers a failure would not. 

Note that if a technique prevents a problem from 
causing the system to enter some failure state, it also 
necessarily prevents the problem from causing the sys- 
tem to enter a subsequent failure state. For example, 


instances 
potentially 

avoided/ 
mitigated 


System state or 
transition 
avoided/ 
mitigated 


Online correctness component 
testing failure 
component 
being repaired 
problem being 
diagnosed 


Technique 


Expose/monitor 
failures 


Expose/monitor 
failures 


Redundancy 


Config. checking 


component [ 9 
Online fault/load component 
injection failure 


Component isolation | service failure 


Pre-deployment 
fault/load injection 


Proactive restart | component fail 


Pre-deployment 
one component fault 
correctness testing 


Table 6: Potential benefit from using in Online 
various proposed techniques for avoiding or 
mitigating failures. 40 service failures were exam- 
ined, taken from the same time period as those analyzed 
in Section 3.3. Those techniques that Online is already 
using are indicated in italics; in those cases we evaluate 
the benefit from using the technique more extensively. 
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preventing a component fault prevents the fault from 
turning into a failure, a degradation in QoS, and a need 
to detect, diagnose, and repair the failure. Note that 
techniques that reduce time to detect, diagnose, or repair 
component failure reduce overall service loss experi- 
enced (i.e., the amount of QoS lost during the failure 
multiplied by the length of the failure). 

From Table 6 we observe that online testing would 
have helped the most, mitigating 26 service failures. 
The second most helpful technique, more thoroughly 
exposing and monitoring for software and hardware 
failures, would have decreased TTR and/or TTD in 
more than 10 instances. Simply increasing redundancy 
would have mitigated 9 failures. Automatic sanity 
checking of configuration files, and online fault and 
load injection, also appear to offer significant potential 
benefit. Note that of the techniques, Online already uses 
some redundancy, monitoring, isolation, proactive 
restart, and pre-deployment and online testing, so 
Table 6 underestimates the effectiveness of adding those 
techniques to a system that does not already use them. 

Naturally, all of the failure mitigation techniques 
described in this section have not only benefits, but also 
costs. These costs may be financial or technical. Techni- 
cal costs may come in the form of a performance degra- 
dation (e.g., by increasing service response time or 
reducing throughput) or reduced reliability (if the com- 
plexity of the technique means bugs are likely in the 
technique’s implementation). Table 7 analyzes the pro- 
posed failure mitigation techniques with respect to their 
costs. With this cost tradeoff in mind, we observe that 
the techniques of adding additional redundancy and bet- 
ter exposing and monitoring for failures offer the most 
significant “bang for the buck,” in the sense that they 
help mitigate a relatively large number of failure scenar- 
ios while incurring relatively low cost. 

Clearly, better online correctness testing could have 
mitigated a large number of system failures in Online by 
exposing latent component faults before they turned into 
failures. The kind of online testing that would have 
helped is fairly high-level self-tests that require applica- 
tion semantic information (e.g., posting a news article 
and checking to see that it showed up in the newsgroup, 
or sending email and checking to see that it is received 
correctly and in a timely fashion). Unfortunately these 
kinds of tests are hard to write and need to be changed 
every time the service functionality or interface 
changes. But, qualitatively we can say that this kind of 
testing would have helped the other services we exam- 
ined as well, so it seems a useful technique. 

Online fault injection and load testing would like- 
wise have helped Online and other services. This obser- 
vation goes hand-in-hand with the need for better expos- 


ing failures and monitoring for those failures--online 
fault injection and load testing are ways to ensure that 
component failure monitoring mechanisms are correct 
and sufficient. Choosing a set of representative faults 
and error conditions, instrumenting code to inject them, 
and then monitoring the response, requires potentially 
even more work than does online correctness testing. 
Moreover, online fault injection and load testing require 
a performance- and reliability-isolated subset of the pro- 
duction service to be used, because of the threat they 
pose to the performance and reliability of the production 
system. But we found that, despite the best intentions, 
offline test clusters tend to be set up slightly differently 
than the production cluster, so the online approach 
appears to offer more potential benefit than does the 
offline version. 


5. Failure case studies 


In this section we examine in detail a few of the 
more instructive service failures from Online, and one 
failure from Content related to a service provided to the 
operations staff (as opposed to end-users). 

Our first case study illustrates an operator error 
affecting front-end machines. In that problem, an opera- 
tor at Online accidentally brought down half of the 
front-end servers for one service group (partition of 
users) using the same administrative shutdown com- 
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Table 7: Costs of implementing failure mitiga- 
tion techniques described in this section. 
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mand issued separately to three of the six servers. Only 
one technique, redundancy, could have mitigated this 
failure: because the service had neither a remote console 
nor remote power supply control to those servers, an 
operator had to physically travel to the colocation site 
and reboot the machines, leading to 37 minutes during 
which users in the affected service group experienced 
50% performance degradation when using “stateful” 
services. Remote console and remote power supply con- 
trol are a redundant control path, and hence a form of 
redundancy. The lesson to be learned here is that 
improving the redundancy of a service sometimes can- 
not be accomplished by further replicating or partition- 
ing existing data or service code. Sometimes redun- 
dancy must come in the form of orthogonal redundancy, 
such as a backup control path. 

A second interesting case study is a software error 
affecting the service front-end; it provides a good exam- 
ple of a cascading failure. In that problem, a software 
upgrade to the front-end daemon that handles username 
and alias lookups for email delivery incorrectly changed 
the format of the string used by that daemon to query the 
back-end database that stores usernames and aliases. 
The daemon continually retried all lookups because 
those looks were failing, eventually overloading the 
back-end database, and thus bringing down all services 
that used the database. The email servers became over- 
loaded because they could not perform the necessary 
username/alias lookups. The problem was finally fixed 
by rolling back the software upgrade and rebooting the 
database and front-end nodes, thus relieving the data- 
base overload problem and preventing it from recurring. 

Online testing could have caught this problem, but 
pre-deployment component testing did not, because the 
failure scenario was dependent on the interaction 
between the new software module and the unchanged 
back-end database. Throttling back username/alias look- 
ups when they started failing repeatedly during a short 
period of time would also have mitigated this failure. 
Such a use of isolation would have prevented the data- 
base from becoming overloaded and hence unusable for 
providing services other than username/alias lookups. 

A third interesting case study is an operator error 
affecting front-end machines. In this situation, users 
noticed that their news postings were sometimes not 
showing up on the service’s newsgroups. News postings 
to local moderated newsgroups are received from users 
by the front-end news daemon, converted to email, and 
then sent to a special email server. Delivery of the email 
on that server triggers execution of a script that verifies 
the validity of the user posting the message. If the 
sender is not a valid Online user, or the verification oth- 
erwise fails, the server silently drops the message. A 
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service operator at some point had configured that email 
server not to run the daemon that looks up usernames 
and aliases, so the server was silently dropping all news- 
postings-converted-into-email-messages that it was 
receiving. The operator accidentally configured that 
email server not to run the lookup daemon because he or 
she did not realize that proper operation of that mail 
server depended on its running that daemon. 

The lessons to be learned here are that software 
should never silently drop messages or other data in 
response to an error condition, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly that operators need to understand the high-level 
dependencies and interactions among the software mod- 
ules that comprise a service. Online testing would have 
detected this problem, while better exposing failures, 
and improved techniques for diagnosing failures, would 
have decreased the time needed to detect and localize 
this problem. Online regression testing should take 
place not only after changes to software components, 
but also after changes to system configuration. 

A fourth failure we studied arose from a problem at 
the interface between Online and an external service. 
Online uses an external provider for one of its services. 
That external provider made a configuration change to 
its service to restrict the IP addresses from which users 
could connect. In the process, they accidentally blocked 
clients of Online. This problem was difficult to diagnose 
because of a lack of thorough error reporting in Online’s 
software, and poor communication between Online and 
the external service during problem diagnosis and when 
the external service made the change. Online testing of 
the security change would have detected this problem. 

Problems at the interface between providers is likely 
to become increasingly common as composed network 
services become more common. Indeed, techniques that 
could have prevented several failures described in this 
section--orthogonal redundancy, isolation, and under- 
standing the high-level dependencies among software 
modules--are likely to become more difficult, and yet 
essential to reliability, in a world of planetary-scale 
ecologies of networked services. 

As we have mentioned, we did not collect statistics 
on problem reports pertaining to systems whose failure 
could not directly affect the end-user experience. In par- 
ticular, we did not consider problem reports pertaining 
to hardware and software used to support system admin- 
istration and operational activities. But one incident 
merits special mention as it provides an excellent exam- 
ple of multiple related, but non-cascading, component 
failures contributing to a single failure. Ironically, this 
problem led to the destruction of Online’s entire prob- 
lem tracking database while we were conducting our 
research. 
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Content’s problem tracking database was stored in a 
commercial database. The data was supposed to be 
backed up regularly to tape. Additionally, the data was 
remotely mirrored each night to a second machine, just 
as the service data itself was remotely mirrored each 
night to a backup datacenter. Unfortunately, the database 
backup program had not been running for a year and a 
half because of a configuration problem related to how 
the database host connects to the host with the tape 
drive. This was considered a low-priority issue because 
the remote mirroring still ensured the existence of one 
backup copy of the data. One night, the disk holding the 
primary copy of the problem tracking database failed, 
leaving the backup copy as the only copy of the data- 
base. In a most unfortunate coincidence, an operator re- 
imaged the host holding the backup (and now only) 
copy of the database later that evening, before it was 
realized that the primary copy of the problem tracking 
database had been destroyed, and that the re-imaging 
would therefore destroy the last remaining copy. 

We can learn several lessons from this failure. First, 
lightning does sometimes strike twice--completely unre- 
lated component failures can happen simultaneously, 
leading a system with one level of redundancy to fail. 
Second, categorizing failures, particularly operator 
error, can be tricky. For example, was reimaging the 
backup machine after the primary had failed really an 
operator error, if the operator was unaware that the pri- 
mary had failed? Was intentionally leaving the tape 
backup broken an operator error? (We do consider both 
to be operator errors, but arguably understandable ones.) 
Third, it is vital that operators understand the current 
configuration and state of the system and the architec- 
tural dependencies and relationships among compo- 
nents. Many systems are designed to mask failures--but 
this can prevent operators from knowing when a sys- 
tem’s margin of safety has been reduced. The correct 
operator behavior in the previous problem was to repli- 
cate the backup copy of the database before reimaging 
the machine holding it. But, in order to know to do this, 
the operator needed to know that the primary copy of 
the problem tracking database had been destroyed, and 
that the machine he or she was about to reimage held the 
backup copy of that database. Understanding how a sys- 
tem will be affected by a change is particularly impor- 
tant before embarking on destructive operations that are 
impossible to undo, such as reimaging a machine. 


6. Discussion 


In this section we describe three areas currently 
receiving little research attention that we believe could 
help substantially to improve the availability of Internet 
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services: better operator tools and systems; creation of 
an industry-wide failure repository; and adoption of 
standardized service-level benchmarks. We also com- 
ment on the representativeness of the data we have pre- 
sented. 


6.1. Operators as first-class users 


Despite the huge contribution of operator error to 
service failure, operator error is almost completely over- 
looked in designing high-dependability systems and the 
tools used to monitor and control them. This oversight is 
particularly problematic because as our data shows, 
operator error is the most difficult component failure to 
mask through traditional techniques. Industry has paid a 
great deal of attention to the end-user experience, but 
has neglected tools and systems used by operators for 
configuration, monitoring, diagnosis, and repair. 

As previously mentioned, the majority of operator 
errors leading to service failure were misconfigurations. 
Several techniques could improve this situation. One is 
improved operator interfaces. This does not mean a sim- 
ple GUI wrapper around existing per-component com- 
mand-line configuration mechanisms--we need funda- 
mental advances in tools to help operators understand 
existing system configuration and component dependen- 
cies, and how their changes to one component’s config- 
uration will affect the service as a whole. Tools to help 
visualize existing system configuration and dependen- 
cies would have averted some operator errors (configu- 
ration-related and otherwise) by ensuring that an opera- 
tor’s mental model of the existing system configuration 
matched the true configuration. 

Another approach is to build tools that do for config- 
uration files what /int [8] does for C programs: to check 
configuration files against known constraints. Such 
tools can be built incrementally, with support for addi- 
tional types of configuration files and constraints added 
over time. This idea can be extended in two ways. First, 
support can be added for user-defined constraints, tak- 
ing the form of a high-level specification of desired sys- 
tem configuration and behavior, much as [3] can be 
viewed as a user-extensible version of Jint. Second, a 
high-level specification can be used to automatically 
generate per-component configuration files. A high- 
level specification of operator intent is a form of seman- 
tic redundancy, a technique that is useful for catching 
errors in other contexts (types in programming lan- 
guages, data structure invariants, and so on). Unfortu- 
nately there are no widely used generic tools to allow an 
operator to specify in a high-level way the desired ser- 
vice architecture and behavior, such that the specifica- 
tion could be checked against the existing configuration, 
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or per-component configurations could be generated. 
Thus the very wide configuration interface remains 
error-prone. 

An overarching difficulty related to diagnosing and 
repairing problems relates to collaborative problem 
solving. Internet services require coordinated activity by 
multiple administrative entities, and multiple individu- 
als within each of those organizations, for diagnosing 
and solving some problems. These entities include the 
operations staff of the service, the service's software 
developers, the operators of the collocation facilities 
that the service uses, the network providers between the 
service and its collocation facilities, and sometimes the 
customers. Today, this coordination is handled almost 
entirely manually, via telephone calls to contacts at the 
various points. The process could be greatly improved 
by sharing a unified problem tracking/bug database 
among all of these entities and deploying collaboration 
tools for cooperative work. 

Besides allowing for collaboration, one of the most 
useful properties of a problem tracking database is that 
it gives operators a history of all the actions that were 
performed on the system and an indication of why the 
actions were performed. Unfortunately this history is 
human-generated in the form of operator annotations to 
a problem report as they walk through the steps of diag- 
nosing and repairing a problem. A tool that, in a struc- 
tured way, expresses the history of a system--including 
configuration and system state before and after each 
change, who or what made the change, why they made 
the change, and exactly what changes they made--would 
help operators understand how a problem evolved, 
thereby aiding diagnosis and repair. 

Tools for determining the root cause of problems 
across administrative domains, e.g., traceroute, are rudi- 
mentary, and these tools generally cannot distinguish 
between certain types of problems, such as end-host 
failures and network problems on the network segment 
where a node is located. Moreover, tools for fixing a 
problem once its source is located are controlled by the 
administrative entity that owns the broken hardware or 
software, not by the site that determines that the prob- 
lem exists. These difficulties lead to increased diagnosis 
and repair times. The need for tools and techniques for 
problem diagnosis and repair that work effectively 
across administrative boundaries, and that correlate sys- 
tem observations from multiple network vantage points, 
is likely to become even greater in the age of composed 
network services built on top of emerging platforms 
such as Microsoft's .NET and Sun's SunONE. 

Finally, the systems and tools operators use to 
administer services are not just primitive and difficult to 
use, they are also brittle. Although we did not collect 
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detailed statistics about failures in systems used for ser- 
vice operations, we observed many reports of failures of 
such components. At Content, more than 15% of the 
reports in the problem tracking database related to 
administrative machines and services. A qualitative 
analysis of these problems across the services reveals 
that organizations do not build the operational side of 
their services with as much redundancy or pre-deploy- 
ment quality control as they do the parts of the service 
used by end-users. The philosophy seems to be that 
operators can work around problems with administra- 
tive tools and machines if something goes wrong, while 
end-users are powerless in the face of service problems. 
Unfortunately the result of this philosophy is increased 
time to detect, diagnose, and repair problems due to 
fragile administrative systems. 


6.2. A worldwide failure data repository 


Although analyzing failure data seems at first 
straightforward, our initial expectation turned out to be 
far from the truth. Because the Internet services we stud- 
ied recorded component failures in a database, we 
expected to be able to simply write a few database que- 
ries to collect the quantitative data we have presented in 
this paper. Unfortunately, we found that operators fre- 
quently filled out the database forms incorrectly--for 
example, fields such as problem starting time, problem 
ending time, root cause, and whether a problem was 
customer impacting (i.e., a “service failure” as opposed 
to just a “component failure”), often contradicted the 
timestamped operator narrative of events that accompa- 
nied the problem reports. The data presented in this 
paper was therefore gathered by reading the operator 
narrative for each problem report, rather than accepting 
the pre-analyzed database data on blind faith. Likewise, 
insufficiently detailed problem reports sometimes led to 
difficulty in determining the actual root cause of a prob- 
lem or its time to repair. Finally, the lack of historical 
end-user-perceived service QoS measurements pre- 
vented us from rigorously defining a “service failure” or 
even calculating end-user-perceived service availability 
during the time period corresponding to the problem 
reports we examined. 

We believe that Internet services should follow the 
lead of other fields, such as aviation, in collecting and 
publishing detailed industry-wide failure-cause data in a 
standardized format. Only by knowing why real systems 
fail, and what impact those failures have, can research- 
ers and practitioners know where to target their efforts. 
Many services, such as the ones we studied, already use 
databases to store their problem tracking information. It 
should be possible to establish a standard schema, per- 
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haps extensible, for Internet services, network provid- 
ers, colocation facilities, and related entities, to use for 
recording problems, their impact, and their resolutions. 
We have proposed one possible failure cause and loca- 
tion taxonomy for such a schema in this paper. A stan- 
dard schema would benefit not only researchers, but 
also these services themselves, as establishing and shar- 
ing such databases would help to address the coordina- 
tion problem described in Section 6.1. Finally, we note 
that services that release such data are likely to want the 
publicly-available version of the database to be anony- 
mized; automating the necessary anonymization is non- 
trivial, and is a research question unto itself. 


6.3. Performability and recovery benchmarks 


In addition to focusing dependability research on 
real-world problem spots, the failure data we have col- 
lected can be used to create a fault model (or, to use our 
terminology, component failure model) for service-level 
performability benchmarks. Recent benchmarking 
efforts have focused on component-level dependability 
by observing single-node application or OS response to 
misbehaving disks, system calls, and the like. But 
because we found a significant contribution to service 
failure of human error (particularly multi-node configu- 
ration problems) and network (including WAN) prob- 
lems, we suggest a more holisite approach. In service- 
level performability benchmarks, a small-scale replica 
(or a physically or virtually isolated partition) of a ser- 
vice is created, and QoS for a representative service 
workload mix is measured while representative compo- 
nent failures (e.g., those described in this paper) are 
injected. To simplify this process, one might measure 
the QoS impact of individual component failures or 
multiple simultaneous failures, and then weight the 
degraded QoS response to these events by either the rel- 
ative frequency with which the different classes of com- 
ponent failure occur in the service being benchmarked, 
or using the proportions we found in our survey. Impor- 
tant metrics to measure in addition to QoS impact of 
injected failures, are time to detect, diagnose, and repair 
the component failure(s), be it automatically or by a 
human. As suggested in [2], the workload should 
include standard service administrative tasks. A recent 
step towards this type of benchmark is described in [16]. 


6.4. Representativeness 


While our data was taken from just three services, 
we feel that it is representative of large-scale Internet 
services that use custom-written software to provide 
their service. Most of the “giant scale” services we 
informally surveyed use custom-written software, at 
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least for the front-end, for scalability and performance 
reasons. Based on this information, we feel that our 
results do apply to many Internet services. 

On the other hand, our data is somewhat skewed by 
the fact that two of our three sites (Content and Read- 
Mostly) are what we would call “content-intensive,” 
meaning that the time spent transferring data from the 
back-end media to the front-end node is large compared 
to the amount of time the front-end node spends pro- 
cessing the request and response. Sites that are less 
“content intensive” are less likely to use custom-written 
back-end software (as was the case for Online). Addi- 
tionally, at all three services we studied, user requests do 
not require transactional semantics. Sites that require 
transactional semantics (e.g., e-commerce sites) are 
more likely to use database back-ends rather than cus- 
tom-written back-end software. In theory both of these 
factors should tend to decrease the failure rate of back- 
end software, and indeed Online, the one site that used 
off-the-shelf back-end software, was also the site with 
the lowest fraction of back-end service failures. 


7. Related work 


Our work adds to a small body of existing studies of, 
and suggestions for, Internet service architectures [1] 
[14]. We are not aware of any studies of failure causes 
of such services. 

A number of studies have been published on the 
causes of failure in various types of computer systems 
that are not commonly used for running Internet sites, 
and in operational environments unlike those of Internet 
services. Gray is responsible for the most widely cited 
studies of computer system failure data [5] [6]. In 1986 
he found that operator error was the largest single cause 
of failure in deployed Tandem systems, accounting for 
42% of failures, with software the runner-up at 25%. We 
found strikingly similar percentages at Online and Con- 
tent. In 1989, however, Gray found that software had 
become the major source of outages (55%), swamping 
the second largest contributor, system operations (15%). 
We note that Gray attributed a failure to the /ast compo- 
nent in a failure chain rather than the root cause, making 
his statistics not directly comparable to ours, although 
this fact only matters for cascading failures, of which we 
found few. Though we did not quantitatively analyze the 
length of failure chains, Gray found longer chains than 
we did: 20% of failure chains were of length three or 
more in Gray’s study, with only 20% of length one, 
whereas we found that almost all were of length one or 
two. 

Kuhn examined two years of data on failures in the 
Public Switched Telephone Network as reported to the 
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FCC by telephone companies [10]. He concluded that 
human error was responsible for more than 50% of fail- 
ure incidents, and about 30% of customer minutes, i.e., 
number of customers impacted multiplied by number of 
minutes the failure lasted. Enriquez extended this study 
by examining a year’s worth of more recent data and by 
examining the “blocked calls” metric collected on the 
outage reports [4]. She came to a similar conclusion-- 
human error was responsible for more than 50% of out- 
ages, customer-minutes, and blocked calls. 

Several studies have examined failures in networks 
of workstations. Thakur examined failures in a network 
of 69 SunOS workstations but divided problem root 
cause coarsely into network, non-disk machine prob- 
lems, and disk-related machine problems [21]. Kaly- 
anakrishnam studied six months of event logs from a 
LAN of Windows NT workstations used for mail deliv- 
ery, to determine the causes of machines rebooting [9]. 
He found that most problems were software-related, and 
that average downtime was two hours. In a closely 
related study, Xu examined a network of Windows NT 
workstations used for 24x7 enterprise infrastructure ser- 
vices, again by studying the Windows NT event log 
entries related to system reboots [22]. Unlike the Thakur 
or Kalyanakrishnam studies, this one allowed operators 
to annotate the event log to indicate the reason for 
reboot; thus the authors were able to draw conclusions 
about the contribution of operator failure to system out- 
ages. They found that planned maintenance and soft- 
ware installation and configuration caused the largest 
number of outages, and that system software and 
planned maintenance caused the largest amount of total 
downtime. They were unable to classify a large percent- 
age of the problems (58%). We note that they counted 
reboots after installation or patching of software as a 
“failure.” Their software installation/configuration cate- 
gory therefore is not comparable to our operator failure 
category, despite its being named somewhat similarly. 

A number of researchers have examined the causes 
of failures in enterprise-class server environments. Sul- 
livan and Chillarege examined software defects in 
MVS, DB2, and IMS [19]. Tang and lyer conducted a 
similar study for the VAX/VMS operating system in two 
VAXclusters [20]. Lee and lyer categorized software 
faults in the Tandem GUARDIAN operating system 
[12]. Murphy and Gent examined causes of system 
crashes in VAX systems between 1985 and 1993; in 
1993 they found that hardware caused about 10% of 
failures, software about 20%, and system management a 
bit over 50% [15]. 


Our study is similar in spirit to two studies of net- 
work failure causes: Mahajan examined the causes of 
BGP misconfigurations [13], and Labovitz conducted an 
earlier study of the general causes of failure in IP back- 
bones [11]. 


8. Conclusion 


From a study of more than 500 component failures 
and dozens of user-visible failures in three large-scale 
Internet services, we observe that (1) operator error is 
the leading cause of failure in two of the three services 
studied, (2) operator error is the largest contributor to 
time to repair in two of the three services, (3) configura- 
tion errors are the largest category of operator errors, (4) 
failures in custom-written front-end software are signifi- 
cant, and (5) more extensive online testing and more 
thoroughly exposing and detecting component failures 
would reduce failure rates in at least one service. 

While 100% availability is almost certainly unattain- 
able, our observations suggest that Internet service 
availability could be significantly enhanced with proac- 
tive online testing; thoroughly exposing and monitoring 
for component failures; sanity checking configuration 
files; logging operator actions; and improving operator 
tools for distributed, collaborative diagnosis and prob- 
lem tracking. To the extent that tools for these tasks 
already exist, they are generally ad hoc and are retrofit- 
ted onto existing systems. We believe it is important that 
service software be built from the ground up with con- 
cern for testing, monitoring, diagnosis, and maintain- 
ability in mind--in essence, treating operators as first- 
class users. To accomplish this, APIs for emerging ser- 
vices should allow for easy online testing, fault injec- 
tion, automatic propagation of errors to code modules 
and/or operators that can handle them, and distributed 
data-flow tracing to help detect, diagnose, and debug 
performance and reliability failures. Finally, we believe 
that research into system reliability would benefit 
greatly from an industry-wide, publicly-accessible fail- 
ure database, and from service-level performability and 
recovery benchmarks that can objectively evaluate 
designs for improved system availability and maintain- 
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Abstract. We propose a two-phase methodology for 
quantifying the performability (performance and avail- 
ability) of cluster-based Internet services. In the first 
phase, evaluators use a fault-injection infrastructure to 
measure the impact of faults on the server’s performance. 
In the second phase, evaluators use an analytical model 
to combine an expected fault load with measurements 
from the first phase to assess the server’s performabil- 
ity. Using this model, evaluators can study the server's 
sensitivity to different design decisions, fault rates, and 
environmental factors. To demonstrate our methodology, 
we study the performability of 4 versions of the PRESS 
Web server against 5 classes of faults, quantifying the 
effects of different design decisions on performance and 
availability. Finally, to further show the utility of our 
model, we also quantify the impact of two hypothetical 
changes, reduced human operator response time and the 
use of RAIDs. 


1 Introduction 


Popular Internet services frequently rely on large clus- 
ters of commodity computers as their supporting infras- 
tructure [5]. These services must exhibit several char- 
acteristics, including high performance, scalability, and 
availability. The performance and scalability of cluster- 
based servers have been studied extensively in the liter- 
ature, e.g., [2, 5, 7]. In contrast, understanding designs 
for availability, behavior during component faults, and 
the relationship between performance and availability of 
these servers have received much less attention. 

Although today’s service designers are not oblivious 
to the importance of high availability, e.g., [5, 12, 28], 
the design and evaluation of availability is often based 
on the practitioner’s experience and intuition rather than 
a quantitative methodology. 

In this paper, we advance the state-of-the-art by de- 
veloping a 2-phased methodology that combines fault- 
injection and analytical modeling to study and quantify 
the performability — a metric combining performance 
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and availability — of cluster-based servers. In the first 
phase of our methodology, the server is benchmarked 
for performance and availability both in the presence 
and absence of faults. To support systematic fault- 
injection, we introduce Mendosus, a fault-injection and 
network emulation infrastructure designed specifically to 
study cluster-based servers. While evaluators using our 
methodology are free to use any fault-injection frame- 
work, Mendosus provides significant flexibility in emu- 
lating different LAN configurations and is able to inject a 
wide variety of faults, including link, switch, disk, node, 
and process faults. 

The second phase of our methodology uses an analyt- 
ical model to combine an expected fault model [23, 32], 
measurements from the first phase, and parameters of the 
surrounding environment to predict performability. De- 
signers can use this model to study the potential impact 
of different design decisions on the server’s behavior. We 
introduce a single performability measure to enable de- 
signers to easily characterize and compare servers. 

To show the practicality of our methodology, we use 
it to study the performability of PRESS, a cluster-based 
Web server [7]. A significant benefit of analyzing PRESS 
is that, over time, the designers of PRESS have accu- 
mulated different versions with varying levels of perfor- 
mance. Using our methodology, we can quantify the im- 
pact of changes from one version to another on avail- 
ability, and therefore, performability, producing a more 
complete picture than just the previous data on perfor- 
mance. For example, a PRESS version using TCP for 
intra-cluster communication achieves a higher overall 
performability score even though it does not perform 
as well as a version using VIA. We also show how our 
model can be used to predict the impact of design or en- 
vironmental changes; in particular, we use our model to 
study PRESS’s sensitivity to operator coverage and using 
RAIDs instead of independent SCSI disks. 

We make the following contributions: 


e We propose a methodology that combines fault in- 
jection, experimentation, and modeling to quantify 
a server’s availability as well as its performance. 


e We demonstrate the power of our methodology by 
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using it to evaluate four different versions of a so- 
phisticated cluster-based server. We also quantita- 
tively evaluate design and environmental tradeoffs 
on the server’s performability. 


e We use results from our study to derive sev- 
eral guidelines on how to design highly available 
cluster-based servers. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as fol- 
lows. The next section describes our methodology and 
performability metric. Section 3 describes our fault- 
injection infrastructure. Section 4 describes the basic ar- 
chitecture of the PRESS server and its different versions. 
Section 5 presents the results of our fault-injection ex- 
periments into the live server. Section 6 describes the 
results of our analytical modeling of PRESS. We discuss 
the lessons we learned in Section 7. Section 8 describes 
the related work. Finally, in Section 9 we draw our most 
important conclusions. 


2 Methodology and Metric 


Our methodology for evaluating servers’ performability 
is comprised of two phases. In the first phase, the eval- 
uator defines the set of all possible faults, then injects 
them (and the subsequent recovery) one at a time into 
a running system. During the fault and recovery peri- 
ods, the evaluator must quantify performance and avail- 
ability as a function of time. We currently equate per- 
formance with throughput, the number of requests suc- 
cessfully served per second, and define availability as the 
percentage of requests served successfully. In the second 
phase, the evaluator uses an analytical model to compute 
the expected average throughput and availability, com- 
bining the server’s behavior under normal operation, the 
behavior during component faults, and the rates of fault 
and repair of each component. 


2.1 Phase 1: Measuring Performance Un- 
der Single-Fault Fault Loads 


There are two tricky issues when injecting faults. First, 
when measuring the server’s performance in the pres- 
ence of a particular fault, the fault must last long enough 
to allow all stages in the model of phase 2 to be ob- 
served and measured. The one exception to this guide- 
line is that a server may not exhibit all model stages 
under certain faults. In these cases, the evaluator must 
use his understanding of the server to correctly determine 
which stages are missing (and later setting the time of the 
stage in the abstract model to 0). Second, a benchmark 
must be chosen to drive the server such that the deliv- 
ered throughput is relatively stable throughout the obser- 


Events 
1. Component fault occurs 
2. Detect fault 
3. Server stabilizes 
4. Component recovers 
(not detected) 
5. Server stabilizes 
6. Operator Reset 
7. All components back up 
8. Normal operation 


Throughput 
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Figure 1: The 7-stage piece-wise linear model specified 
by our methodology for evaluating the performability of 
cluster-based servers. 


vation period (except for transient warm up effects). This 
is necessary to decouple measured performance from the 
injection time of a fault. 


2.2 Phase 2: Modeling Performability Un- 
der Expected Fault Loads 


Our model for describing average performance and avail- 
ability is built in two parts. The first part of the model 
describes the system’s response to each fault in 7 stages. 
The second part combines the effects of each fault along 
with the MTTF (Mean Time To Failure) and MTTR 
(Mean Time To Recovery) of each component to arrive 
at an overall average availability and performance. 


Per-Fault Seven-Stage Model. Figure 1 illustrates our 
7-stage model of service performance in the presence of 
a fault. Time is shown on the X-axis and throughput 
is shown on the Y-axis. Stage A models the degraded 
throughput delivered by the system from the occurrence 
of the fault to when the system detects the fault. Stage B 
models the transient throughput delivered as the system 
reconfigures to account for the fault; the system may take 
some time to reach a stable performance regime because 
of warming effects. We model the throughput during this 
transient period as the average throughput for the period. 
After the system stabilizes, throughput will likely remain 
at a degraded level because the faulty component has not 
yet recovered, been repaired or replaced. Stage C mod- 
els this degraded performance regime. Stage D models 
the transient performance after the component recovers. 
Stage E models the stable performance regime achieved 
by the service after the component has recovered. Note 
that in the figure, we show the performance in E as being 
below that of normal operation; this may occur because 
the system is unable to reintegrate the recovered compo- 
nent or reintegration does not lead to full recovery. In 
this case, throughput remains at the degraded level un- 
til an operator detects the problem. Stage F represents 
throughput delivered while the server is reset by the oper- 
ator. Finally, stage G represents the transient throughput 
immediately after reset. 
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For each stage, we need two parameters: (i) the length 
of time that the system will remain in that stage, and 
(ii) the average throughput delivered during that stage. 
The latter is measured in phase 1. The former is either 
measured, or is a parameter that must be supplied. For 
example, the time that a service will remain in stage B 
assuming that the fault last sufficiently long is typically 
measured; the time a service will remain in stage E is 
typically a supplied parameter. 

Sometimes stages may not be present or may be cut 
short. For example, if there are no warming effects, then 
stages B, D, and G would not exist. In practice, we set 
the length of time the system is in such a state to zero. If 
the assumed MTTR of a component is less than the mea- 
sured time for stages A and B, then we assume that B is 
cut short when the component recovers. The evaluator 
must analyze the measurements gathered in phase 1, the 
assumed parameters of the fault load, and the environ- 
ment carefully to correctly parameterize the model. 


Modeling Overall Availability and Performance. Hav- 
ing defined the server’s response to each fault, we now 
must combine all these effects into an average perfor- 
mance and average availability metric. To simplify the 
analysis, we assume that faults of different components 
are not correlated, fault arrivals are exponentially dis- 
tributed, and faults queue at the system so that only a 
single fault is in effect at any point in time. These as- 
sumptions allow us to add together the various fractions 
of time spent in degraded modes. If 7’, is the server 
throughput under normal operation, c is the faulty com- 
ponent, T° is the throughput of each stage s when fault c 
occurs, and D is the duration of each stage, our model 
leads to the following equations for average throughput 
(AT) and average availability (AA): 


G 
AT =(1- > We)In + >> Gee” 
c c s=A * 


AT 
AA= tT. 


where W, = (30@_, D8)/MTTF,. In plain English, 
W, is the expected fraction of the time during which 
the system operates in the presence of fault c. Thus, 
the (1 — }>. W.)T» factor above computes the expected 
throughput when the system is free of any fault, whereas 
the Eee ACarrpRe le ) factor computes the expected av- 
erage throughput when the system is operating with a 
single fault of type c. Note that T,, represents the offered 
load assuming that the server is not saturated under nor- 
mal operation, so AT’/T,, computes the expected frac- 
tion of offered requests that are successfully served by 
the system. 


It is interesting to consider why the denominator of 
W, is just MTT F, instead of MTT F, + MTT R,. The 
equation for W, is correct as it is because the assump- 
tions listed above imply that when a fault occurs and 
is On-going, any other fault could arrive and queue at 
the system, including a fault to the same component. 
The impact on our model is that we compute the frac- 
tion of downtime as Saeaae not as the more typical 
TPROGTTR: In practice, the numerical impact of this 
difference is minimal, because MTT F >> MTTR. 


Limitations. A current limitation of our model is that 
it does not capture data integrity faults; that is, faults 
that lead to incorrect data being served to clients. Rather 
it assumes the only consequence of component faults is 
degradation in performance or availability. While this 
model is obviously not general enough to describe all 
cluster-based servers, we believe that it is representative 
of a large class of servers, such as front-end servers (in- 
cluding PRESS) and other read-only servers. 

Another limitation of our model is that it is based 
on the measured response to single faults; the model 
can thus only capture multiple simultaneous faults as 
a sequence of non-overlapping faults. If we assume 
that faults are independent, then the introduced error is 
bounded by the probability of there being two or more 
jobs in a single multi-class server queue when the fault 
arrival and repair processes are viewed in a queuing- 
theoretic framework. Intuition tells us that the proba- 
bility of seeing multiple simultaneous faults for practical 
MTTFs and MTTRs should be extremely low. Deter- 
mining the probability of simultaneous faults exactly is 
not straightforward, but our initial approximations (as- 
suming the rates in this paper) show that we can expect 
around 2 multi-fault events per year. On the other hand, 
there are indications that failures are not always indepen- 
dent [22, 35], as well as anecdotal evidence that baroque, 
complex failures are not uncommon [14]. These ob- 
servations imply that the independence assumptions in 
our model will result in optimistic predictions for the 
frequency of multi-fault scenarios [33]. Unfortunately, 
there is no study that quantifies such correlations for 
cluster-based Internet services. In the future, we may ex- 
tend our methodology for designers to test their service’s 
sensitivity to sets of potentially correlated faults. 





2.3 Performability Metric 


Despite much work that studies both performance and 
availability (e.g., [21, 30]), there is arguably no single 
performability metric for comparing systems. Thus, we 
propose a combined performability metric that allows di- 
rect comparison of systems using both performance and 
availability as input criteria. Our approach is to multiply 
the average throughput by an availability factor; the chal- 
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lenge, of course, is to derive a factor that properly bal- 
ances both availability and performance. Because avail- 
ability is often characterized in terms of “the number of 
nines” achieved, we believe that a log-scaled ratio of how 
each server compares to an ideal system is an appropriate 
availability measure, leading to the following equation 
for performability: 


log(Ar) 


~ 7" * 168(AA) 


where A; is an ideal availability, T,, is the throughput 
under normal operation, AA is the average availability, 
and P is the performability of the system. A; must be 
less than 1 but can otherwise be chosen by the service 
designers to represent the availability that is desired for 
the service, e.g., 0.99999. 

This metric is an intuitive measure for performabil- 
ity because it scales linearly with both performance and 
unavailability. Obviously, if performance doubles, our 
performability metric doubles. On the other hand, if the 
unavailability decreases by a factor of 2, then performa- 
bility also roughly doubles. The intuition behind this re- 
lationship between unavailability (w) and performability 
is that we can approximate log(1 — uw) as —u when u is 
small. Further, if the service designers wish to weigh one 
factor more heavily than the other, their importance can 
easily be adjusted by multiplying each term by a separate 
constant weight. 


3 Mendosus 


Mendosus is a fault injection and network emulation in- 
frastructure designed to support phase | of our method- 
ology. Mendosus addresses two specific problems that 
service designers are faced with today: (1) how to assem- 
ble a sufficiently representative test-bed to test a service 
as it is being built, and (2) how to conveniently introduce 
faults to study the service’s behavior under various fault 
loads. In this section, we first briefly describe Mendo- 
sus’s architecture and then discuss the fault models used 
by the network, disk, and node fault injection modules, 
which are used extensively in this work, in more detail. 


3.1 Architecture 


Mendosus is comprised of four software components 
running on a cluster of PCs physically interconnected by 
a Giganet VIA network: (1) a central controller, (2) a 
per-node LAN emulator module, (3) a set of per-node 
fault-injection kernel modules, and (4) a per-node user- 
level daemon that serves as the communication conduit 
between the central controller and the kernel modules. 


The central controller is responsible for deciding when 
and where faults should be injected and for maintaining 
a consistent view of the entire network. When emula- 
tion starts, the controller parses a configuration file that 
describes the network to be emulated and components’ 
fault profiles. It forwards the network configuration to 
the daemon running at each node of the cluster. Then, 
as the emulation progresses, it uses the fault profiles to 
decide what faults to inject and when they should be in- 
jected. It communicates with the per-node daemons as 
necessary to effect the faults (and subsequent recovery). 
Note that while there is one central controller per emu- 
lated system, it does not limit the scalability of Mendo- 
sus: the controller only deals with faults and does not 
participate in any per message operations. 

The per-node emulation module maintains the topol- 
ogy and status of the virtual network to route messages. 
To emulate routing in Ethernet networks, a spanning tree 
is computed for the virtual network. Each emulated NIC 
is presented as an Ethernet device; a node may have 
multiple emulated NICs. When a packet is handed to 
the Ethernet driver from the IP layer, the driver invokes 
the emulation module to determine whether the packet 
should be forwarded over the real network (and which 
node it should be forwarded to). The emulation mod- 
ule determines the emulated route that would be taken 
by the packet. It then queries the network fault-injection 
module whether the packet should be forwarded. If the 
answer is yes, the packet is forwarded to the destination 
over the underlying real network. The emulation module 
uses multiple point-to-point messages to emulate Ether- 
net multicast and broadcast. A leaky bucket is used to 
emulate Ethernet LANs with different speeds. 

Finally, the set of fault-injection kernel modules effect 
the actual faults as directed by the central controller. Cur- 
rently, we have implemented 3 modules, allowing faults 
to be injected into the network, SCSI disk subsystems, 
and individual nodes. The challenge in implementing 
these subsystems is to accurately understand the set of 
possible real faults and the fault reporting that percolates 
from the device through the device drivers, operating sys- 
tems, and ultimately, up to the application. We describe 
the fault models we have implemented in more details in 
the next several sections. 


3.2 Network Fault Model 


The network fault model includes faults possible for net- 
work interface cards, links, hubs, and switches. For each 
component, a fault can lead to probabilistic packet loss 
or complete loss of communication. In addition, for 
switches and hubs, partial failures of one or more ports 
are possible. All faults are transient although a perma- 
nent fault can be injected by specifying a down time that 
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Disk hang Sticky Unmasked 

Disk offline Sticky Unmasked 

Power failure | Sticky Unmasked 

Read fault Sticky Unmasked in Linux 
Write fault Sticky Unmasked in Linux 
Timeout Transient Unmasked 

Parity errors | Transient Masked 

Bus busy Transient Masked 





Queue full Transient Masked 


Table 1: SCSI faults that Mendosus can currently inject. 


is greater than the time required to run the fault-injection 
experiment. 

Our fault-injection module is embedded within an em- 
ulated Ethernet driver. Recall that the emulated driver 
also includes our LAN emulator module, which contains 
all information needed to compute the route that each 
packet will take. Fault injection for the network subsys- 
tem is straightforward when the communication protocol 
already implements end-to-end fault detection. Faults are 
effected simply by checking whether all components on 
the route are up. If any are down, the packet is simply 
dropped. If any components are in an intermittent faulty 
state, then the packet is dropped (or sent) according to 
the specified distribution. 

Recall that the central controller is responsible for in- 
structing the network fault injection modules on when, 
where, and what to inject dynamically. Instructions from 
the central controller are received by the local daemon 
and passed to the injection module through the ioctl in- 
terface. The fault-injection and emulation modules must 
work together in that faults may require the emulation 
module to recompute the routing spanning tree. The cen- 
tral controller is responsible for determining when a set 
of faults leads to network partition. When this occurs, the 
controller must choose a root for each partition so that 
the nodes within the partition can recompute the routing 
spanning tree. 


3.3. SCSI Disk Fault Model 


The SCSI subsystem is comprised of the hard disk de- 
vice, the host adaptor, a SCSI cable connecting the two, 
and a hierarchy of software drivers. Higher layers in the 
system try to mask faults at lower levels and only the fatal 
faults are explicitly passed up the hierarchy. We model 
faults that are noticeable by the application either by ex- 
plicitly forcing error codes reported by the operating sys- 
tem, or implicity by extended delays in the completion of 
disk operations. 

We broadly classify possible faults into two cate- 
gories: transient and sticky (non-transient). For transient 
faults, the disk system recovers after a small finite in- 


terval (on order of a few seconds in most cases); sticky 
faults require human intervention for correction. Exam- 
ples of transient faults are SCSI timeouts, and recover- 
able read and write faults, whereas disk hang, external 
SCSI cable unplugging and power failures (to external 
SCSI housing) are sticky failures. 

The impact of these faults on the system depends on 
whether the OS can and does attempt to mask the fault 
from the application through either a retry or some other 
corrective action. For example, a parity error in the 
SCSI bus is typically masked by the OS through a retry, 
whereas the OS does not attempt to mask a disk hang due 
to a firmware bug because this error likely requires ex- 
ternal intervention. Masked faults may introduce tolera- 
ble delays, whereas unmasked faults may lead to stalling 
of execution. However, some unmasked faults, if recog- 
nized, can be handled by using alternate resources. This 
involves implementing smarter, fault-aware systems. 

Table 1 shows the faults that we can inject into the 
SCSI subsystem. The fault injection module is inter- 
posed between the adapter-specific low-level driver and 
the generic mid-level driver. Instructions for injecting 
faults received from the central controller by the local 
daemon are communicated to the fault injection module 
through the proc filesystem. To effect faults, the fault 
injection module traps the queuing of disk operation re- 
quests to the low-level driver and prevents or delays the 
operation that should be faulty from reaching the low- 
level driver. In the former case, the module must return 
an appropriate error message. 

The mid-level driver implements an error handler 
which diagnoses and corrects rectifiable faults reported 
by the low-level driver, either by retrying the command 
or by resetting the host, bus, device, or a combination of 
these. The unmasked read and write faults, caused by bad 
sectors unremappable by the disk controller are not han- 
dled by the upper drivers or the file system in Linux. This 
causes read and write operations to the bad sector to fail 
forever. The disk can be taken offline by the new error 
handler code introduced in 2.2+ Linux kernels when all 
efforts to rectify an encountered error fail. The disk can 
also be offline if it has been taken out for maintainence 
or replacement. 


3.4 Node and Process Fault Models 


Currently, our node and process fault model is simple. 
Mendosus can inject three types of node faults: hard re- 
boot, soft reboot, and node freeze. All can be either tran- 
sient or permanent, depending on the specified fault load. 
In the application process fault model, Mendosus can in- 
ject an application hang or crash. We may consider more 
subtle node/process faults such as memory corruption in 
the future. 
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This fault model is implemented inside the user-level 
daemon at each node. For our study of PRESS, the server 
process on each node is started by the daemon. An ap- 
plication hang is injected by having the daemon send 
a SIGSTOP to the server process. The process can be 
restarted if the fault is transient by sending a SIGCTN to 
it. A process crash is injected by killing the process. 

Node faults are introduced using an APC power man- 
agement power strip. Reboot faults are introduced by 
having the daemon on the failing node contact the APC 
power strip to power cycle that node. In the case of a 
soft reboot, the daemon can ask the APC for a delayed 
power cycle and then run a shutdown script. For a node 
freeze, the daemon directs a small kernel module to spin 
endlessly to take over the CPU for some amount of time. 


4 The PRESS Server 


PRESS is a highly optimized yet portable cluster-based 
locality-conscious Web server that has been shown to 
provide good performance in a wide range of scenar- 
ios [7, 8]. Like other locality-conscious servers [27, 2, 4], 
PRESS is based on the observation that serving a request 
from any memory cache, even a remote cache, is sub- 
stantially more efficient than serving it from disk, even 
a local disk. In PRESS, any node of the cluster can re- 
ceive a client request and becomes the initial node for 
that request. When the request arrives at the initial node, 
the request is parsed and, based on its content, the node 
must decide whether to service the request itself or for- 
ward the request to another node, the service node. The 
service node retrieves the file from its cache (or disk) and 
returns it to the initial node. Upon receiving the file from 
the service node, the initial node sends it to the client. 
To intelligently distribute the HTTP requests it re- 
ceives, each node needs locality and load information 
about all the other nodes. Locality information takes the 
form of the names of the files that are currently cached, 
whereas load information is represented by the number 
of open connections handled by each node. To dissemi- 
nate caching information, each node broadcasts its action 
to all other nodes whenever it replaces or starts caching a 
file. To disseminate load information, each node piggy- 
backs its current load onto any intra-cluster message. 


Communication Architecture. PRESS is comprised of 
one main coordinating thread and a number of helper 
threads used to ensure that the main thread never blocks. 
The helper threads include a set of disk threads used 
to access files on disk and a pair of send/receive 
threads for intra-cluster communication. 

PRESS can use either TCP or VIA for intra-cluster 
communication. The TCP version basically has the same 
structure of its VIA counterpart; the main differences are 


the replacement of the VI end-points by TCP sockets and 
the elimination of flow control messages, which are im- 
plemented transparently to the server by TCP itself. 


Reconfiguration. PRESS is often used (as in our ex- 
periments) without a front-end device, relying on round- 
robin DNS for initial request distribution to nodes. Some 
versions of PRESS have been designed to tolerate node 
(and application process) crashes, removing the faulty 
node from the cooperating cluster when the fault is de- 
tected and re-integrating the node when it recovers. The 
detection mechanism when TCP is used for intra-cluster 
communication employs periodic heartbeat messages. 
To avoid sending too many messages, we organize the 
cluster nodes in a directed ring structure. A node only 
sends heartbeats to the node it points to. If a node does 
not receive three consecutive heartbeats from its prede- 
cessor, it assumes that the predecessor has failed. 

Fault detection when VIA is used for intra-cluster 
communication is simpler. PRESS does not have to send 
heartbeat messages itself since the communication sub- 
system promptly breaks a connection on the detection of 
any fault. Thus, a node assumes that another node has 
failed if the VIA connection between them is broken. In 
this implementation, nodes are also organized in a di- 
rected ring, but only for recovery purposes. 


In both cases, temporary recovery is implemented by 
simply excluding the failed node from the server. Mul- 
tiple node faults can occur simultaneously. Every time a 
fault occurs, the ring structure is modified to reflect the 
new configuration. 

The second and final step in recovery is to re-integrate 
a recovered node into the cluster. When using TCP, 
the rejoining node broadcasts its IP address to all other 
nodes. The currently active node with lowest id responds 
by informing the rejoining node about the current clus- 
ter configuration and its node id. With that information, 
the rejoining node can reestablish the intra-cluster con- 
nections with the other nodes. After each connection is 
reestablished, the rejoining node is sent the caching in- 
formation of the respective node. When the intra-cluster 
communication is done with VIA, the rejoining node 
simply tries to reestablish its connection with all other 
nodes. As connections are reestablished, the rejoining 
node is sent the caching information of the respective 
nodes. 


Versions. Several versions of PRESS have been devel- 
oped in order to study the performance impact of differ- 
ent communication mechanisms [8]. Table 2 lists the ver- 
sions of PRESS that we consider in this paper. The base 
version of PRESS, I-PRESS, is comprised of a number 
of independent Web servers (based on the same code as 
PRESS) answering client requests. This is equivalent to 
simply running multiple copies of Apache, for example. 
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TCP-PRESS Cooperative caching servers using TCP 
OEE [toring commutation 
ReTCP-PRESS | Cooperative caching servers using TCP 
for intra-cluster communication and dy- 

namic reconfiguration 

Cooperative caching servers using VIA 
for intra-cluster communication and dy- 
namic reconfiguration 






VIA-PRESS 






Table 2: Versions of PRESS available for study. 


The other versions cooperate in caching files and differ 
in terms of their concern with availability, and the per- 
formance of their intra-cluster communication protocols. 


5 Case Study: Phase 1 


We now apply the first phase of our methodology to eval- 
uate the performability of PRESS. We first describe our 
experimental testbed, then show a sampling of PRESS’s 
behavior under our fault loads. Throughout this sec- 
tion, we do not show results for I-PRESS as they entirely 
match expectation: the achieved throughput simply de- 
pends on how many of the nodes are up and able to serve 
client requests. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


In all experiments, we run a four-node version of PRESS 
on four 800 MHz PIII PCs, each equipped with 206 MB 
of memory and 2 10,000 RPM 9 GB SCSI disks. Nodes 
are interconnected by a 1 Gb/s cLAN network. We 
can communicate with TCP or VIA over this network. 
PRESS was allocated 128 MB on each node for its file 
cache; the remainder of the memory was sufficient for 
the operating system. In our experiments, PRESS only 
serves static content and the entire set of documents is 
replicated at each node on one of the disks. PRESS was 
loaded at 90% of saturation and set to warm up to this 
peak throughput over a period of 5 minutes. Note that, 
because we are running so close to saturation and PRESS 
already implements sophisticated load balancing, we do 
not apply a front-end load distributor. Under such high 
load and little excess capacity, the front-end would not 
prevent the loss of requests in the event of a fault. 

The workload for all experiments is generated by a set 
of 4 clients running on separate machines connected to 
PRESS by the same network that connects the nodes of 
the server. The total network traffic does not saturate any 
of the cLAN NICs, links, and switch, and so the interfer- 
ence between the two classes of traffic is minimal in our 


Network Link down Transient - 5, 180 secs 
peer | Swink | Seetlnte! Raes 
SCSI timeout Transient - 120 secs 
Disk hang Sticky 
Read faults Sticky 
Sticky 
Transient - 180 secs 
Transient - 180 secs 


Transient - 180 secs 
Transient - 180 secs 


Write faults 


Node Hard reboot 
Node freeze 
Application | Process crash 
Process hang 
Table 3: Fault loads for PRESS performability study. For 


transient faults, the given times represent the duration of 
the faults. 





setup. Finally, Mendosus’s network emulation system al- 
lows us to differentiate between intra-cluster communi- 
cation and client-server communication when injecting 
network-related faults. Thus, the clients are never dis- 
turbed by faults injected into the intra-cluster communi- 
cation. 

Each client generates load by following a trace gath- 
ered at Rutgers; we chose this trace from several that Car- 
rera and Bianchini previously used to evaluate PRESS’s 
performance because it has the largest working set [7]. 
Results for other traces are very similar. To achieve a par- 
ticular load on the server, each client generates a stream 
of requests according to a Poisson process with a given 
average arrival rate. Each request is set to time out af- 
ter 2 seconds if a connection cannot be completed and to 
time out after 6 seconds if, after successful connection, 
the request cannot be completed. 

Finally, Table 3 lists the set of faults that we inject into 
a live PRESS system to study its behavior. Faults fall 
into four categories: network, disk, node, and applica- 
tion. Note that these generic faults can be caused by a 
wide variety of reasons for a real system; for example, 
an operator accidentally pulling out the wrong network 
cable would lead to a link failure. We cannot focus on 
all potential causes because this set is too large. Rather, 
we focus on the class of failures as observed by the sys- 
tem, using an MTTF that covers all potential causes of a 
particular fault. This set is comprehensive with respect 
to PRESS in that it covers just about all resources that 
PRESS uses in providing its service. 


5.2. Network Faults 


In this section, we study PRESS’s behavior under net- 
work faults. Figure 2 shows the effects of a transient 
switch fault. We first discuss what happened in each 
case, then make an interesting general observation. 
TCP-PRESS behaved exactly as expected: through- 
put drops to zero a short time after the occurrence of the 
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Figure 2: Effects of transient switch faults. Pairs of vertical lines represent the start and end times of injected faults. 
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Figure 3: Effects of transient SCSI time-out faults. Pairs of vertical lines represent the start and end times of injected 


faults. 


fault because the queues for intra-server communication 
fill up as the nodes attempt to fetch content across the 
faulty switch. Throughput stays at zero until the switch 
comes back up. For ReETCP-PRESS, the first switch fault 
leads to the same behavior as TCP-PRESS; the reconfig- 
uration code does not activate because the fault is suffi- 
ciently short that no heartbeat is lost. The longer switch 
fault, however, triggers the reconfiguration code, leading 
ReTCP-PRESS to reconfigure into 4 groups of single- 
ton. The detection time is determined by the heartbeat 
protocol, which uses a DEADTIME interval of 15 sec- 
onds (3 heartbeats). For VIA-PRESS, the switch fault is 
detected almost immediately by the device driver, which 
breaks all VIA connections to unreachable nodes. This 
immediately triggers the reconfiguration of VIA-PRESS 
into four sub-clusters. 


Interestingly, REeTCP-PRESS and VIA-PRESS do not 
reconfigure back into a single cluster once the switch 
returns to normal operation. This surprising behavior 
arises from a mismatch between the fault model assumed 
by the reconfigurable versions of PRESS and the ac- 
tual fault. These versions of PRESS assume that nodes 
fail but links and switches do not. Thus, reconfigura- 
tion occurs at startup and on loss of 3 heartbeats, but re- 
integration into a single group only happens at startup. 
If a cluster is splintered as above, they never attempt to 
rejoin. Return to full operation thus would require the 
intervention of an administrator to restart all but one of 
the sub-clusters. This, in effect, make these reconfig- 
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urable versions Jess robust than the basic TCP-PRESS in 
the face of relatively short transient faults, and points to 
the importance of the accuracy of the fault model used in 
designing a service. 

Finally, we do not show results for the link/NIC fault 
here because they essentially lead to the same behaviors 
as above. 


5.3. Disk Faults 


Recall that each server machine contains two SCSI disks, 
one holding the operating system and the second the file 
set being served by PRESS. We inject faults into only the 
second disk to minimize the interference from operating 
system-related disk accesses (e.g., page swapping) while 
observing the behavior of PRESS under disk faults. 
Figure 3 shows PRESS’s behavior under SCSI time- 
outs. TCP-PRESS and VIA-PRESS behave exactly as 
one would expect. When the fault lasts long enough, 
all disk helper threads become blocked and the queue 
between the disk threads and the main thread fills 
up. When this happens, the main thread itself becomes 
blocked when it tries to initiate another read. Once one 
of the nodes grinds to a halt, then the entire server even- 
tually comes to a halt as well. When the faulty disk re- 
covers, the entire system regains its normal operation. 
ReTCP-PRESS, on the other hand, interprets the long 
fault as a node fault and so splinters into sub-clusters, one 
with 3 nodes and one singleton. This splintering of the 
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Figure 4: Effects of a node crash. Pairs of vertical lines represent the start and end times of injected faults. 
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Figure 5: Effects of one PRESS process crash. Pairs of vertical lines represent the start and end times of injected 


faults. 


server cluster is caused by missing heartbeats. Similar to 
the argument for TCP-PRESS and VIA-PRESS above, 
when all disk threads block because of the faulty disk, 
the main thread also eventually blocks when it tries to 
initiate yet one more read. In this case, however, the main 
thread is also responsible for sending the heartbeat mes- 
sages. Thus, when it blocks, its peers do not get any more 
heartbeats and so assume that that node is down; at this 
point, the reconfiguration code takes over, leading to the 
splinter. 

We do not show results for disk hang, read and write 
faults because the behaviors are much as expected. 


5.4 Node Faults 


Figure 4 shows the effects of a hard reboot fault. Be- 
cause it is not capable of reconfiguration, TCP-PRESS 
grinds to a halt while the faulty node is down. When the 
node successfully reboots, however, the open TCP con- 
nections of the three non-faulty nodes with the recovered 
node break. At this point, the PRESS processes running 
on these nodes realize that something has happened to 
the faulty node and stop attempting to coordinate with 
it. Thus, server operation restarts with a cluster of 3 
nodes. When the faulty node successfully completes the 
reboot sequence, Mendosus starts another PRESS pro- 
cess automatically. However, since TCP-PRESS cannot 
reconfigure, correct operation with a cluster of 4 nodes 
cannot take place until the entire server is shutdown and 


restarted. 

ReTCP-PRESS and VIA-PRESS behave exactly as 
expected. Operation of the server grinds to a halt until the 
reconfiguration code detects a fault. The three non-faulty 
nodes recover and operate as a cooperating cluster. When 
the faulty node recovers and the PRESS process has been 
restarted, it joins in correctly with the three non-faulty 
processes and throughput eventually returns to normal. 

We do not show results for a node freeze because they 
are similar to those for a SCSI time-out. TCP-PRESS 
and VIA-PRESS degrades to 0 throughput during the 
fault but recovers fully. ReTCP-PRESS splinters and 
cannot recover fully. 


5.5 Application Faults 


Figure 5 shows the effects of an application crash, which 
are similar to those of a node crash. The one difference 
is that TCP-PRESS recovers from 0 throughput more 
rapidly because it can detect the fault quickly through 
broken TCP connections. The effects of an application 
hang are exactly the same as a node freeze. 


6 Case Study: Phase 2 


We now proceed to the second phase of our methodol- 
ogy: using the analytical model to extrapolate performa- 
bility from our fault-injection results. We first compare 
the performance, availability, and performability of the 
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Figure 6: (a) Average modeled throughput and (b) modeled unavailability (1 - availability). 
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Table 4: Faults and their MTTFs and MTTRs. 
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Table 5: Example throughput and duration of the phases 
in our model for VIA-PRESS for two different faults. 
Note that for some types of faults, some phases collapse 
into a single phase or are not used. 
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different versions of PRESS. Then, we show how we 
can use the model to evaluate design tradeoffs, such as 
adding a RAID or increasing operator support. 


6.1 Parameterizing the Model 


We parameterize our model by using the data col- 
lected in phase one, the fault load shown in Ta- 
ble 4, and a number of assumptions about the en- 
vironment. Since we cannot list all data extracted 
from phase 1 here because of space constraints, 
we refer the interested reader to http://www.panic- 
lab.rutgers.edu/Research/mendosus/. Table 5 provides a 
flavor of this data, listing the throughput and duration 
of each phase of our 7-stage model for VIA-PRESS for 
two types of faults. The MTTFs and MTTRs shown in 
Table 4 were chosen based on previously reported faults 
and fault rates [13, 16, 32]. Note that we do not model 


all the faults that we can inject because there are no reli- 
able statistics for some of them, e.g., application hangs. 
Finally, our environmental assumptions are that operator 
response time for stage E is 5 minutes and cluster reset 
time for stage F is 5 minutes. Recall from Section 5.1 
that G, the warm up period, was also set to 5 minutes. 


6.2 Modeling Results 


Figure 6(a) shows the expected average throughput in the 
face of component faults for the 4 PRESS versions. As 
has been noted in previous work, the locality-conscious 
request distribution significantly improves performance. 
The use of user-level communication improves perfor- 
mance further. 

Figure 6(b) shows the average unavailability of the dif- 
ferent versions of PRESS. Each bar includes the con- 
tributions of the different fault types to unavailability. 
These results show that availability is somewhat disap- 
pointing, on the order of 99.9%, or “three nines”. How- 
ever, recall that the servers were operating near peak; any 
loss in performance, such as losing a node or splintering, 
results in an immediate loss in throughput (and in many 
failed requests). A fielded system would reserve excess 
capacity for handling faults. Exploring this tradeoff be- 
tween performability and capacity is a topic for our fu- 
ture research. 

Comparing the systems, observe that I-PRESS 
achieves the best availability because there’s no coor- 
dination between the nodes. TCP-PRESS is almost an 
order of magnitude worse than I-PRESS; this is per- 
haps expected since TCP-PRESS does a very poor job 
of tolerating and recovery from faults. More interest- 
ingly, REeTCP-PRESS gives better availability than VIA- 
PRESS. Looking at the bars closely, we observe that this 
is because ReTCP-PRESS is better at tolerating SCSI 
timeouts. This is fortuitous rather than by design: as 
previously discussed, when a SCSI timeout occurs, the 
heartbeats are delayed in ReTCP-PRESS, causing the 
cluster to reconfigure and proceed without the faulty 
node. VIA-PRESS does not reconfigure because the 
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Figure 7: Performability of each version of PRESS when 
Ay = 0.99999 or “five nines availability.” 


communication subsystem does not detect any fault. 

Finally, Figure 7 shows the performability of the dif- 
ferent PRESS versions. We can see that although the 
locality-aware, cooperative nature of TCP-PRESS does 
deliver increased performance, the lack of much, if any, 
fault-tolerance in its design reduces availability signif- 
icantly, giving it a lower performability score than I- 
PRESS. The superior performance of the ReTCP and 
VIA versions of PRESS make up for their lower avail- 
ability over I-PRESS. Again, the fact that ReTCP gives 
a better performability score than VIA-PRESS is the for- 
tuitous loss of heartbeats on SCSI timeouts. Thus, we do 
not make any conclusion based on this difference (rather, 
we discuss the nature of heartbeats in Section 7). 


Quantifying Design Tradeoffs. Analytical modeling of 
faults and their phases enables us to explore the impact 
of our server designs on performability. Thus, we exam- 
ine two alternative design decisions to the ones we have 
explored so far. 

The first design change is to reduce the operator cover- 
age. In the previous model, the mean time for an opera- 
tor to respond when the server entered a non-recoverable 
state was 5 minutes. This represents the PRESS servers 
running under the watchful eyes of operators 24x7. How- 
ever, as this is quite an expensive proposition, we re- 
duced the mean response to 4 hours and observed the 
performability impact. 

Figure 6(b) suggests that disks are a major cause of 
unavailability. In this second design change, we added 
a much more reliable disk subsystem, e.g., a RAID. 
We modeled the better disk subsystem by increasing the 
mean time to failure of the disks by a factor of five, but 
keeping the MTTR of the disks the same. 

Figure 8 shows the performability impact of these two 
design changes. The center bar represent the same “‘ba- 
sic” results as in Figure 7. The left most bar is the basic 
system with a 4-hour operator response, and the right is 
the basic system enhanced with a RAID. 

Our modeling results show that running the coopera- 
tive versions in an environment with quick operator re- 
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Figure 8: Impact of reducing the mean operator response 
from 5 minutes to 4 hours and adding a more reliable 
disk subsystem. 


sponse is critical (unless fault recovery can be improved 
significantly): the performability of all the cooperative 
versions become less than that of I-PRESS. On the other 
hand, our results show that I-PRESS is insensitive to op- 
erator response time as expected. 

The performability models also demonstrate the utility 
of a highly-reliable disk subsystem. Figure 8 show that 
by purchasing increasingly reliable disk subsystems, per- 
formability of all versions of PRESS is enhanced, e.g., 
approximately 84% for VIA-PRESS. In fact, ReTCP- 
PRESS and VIA-PRESS achieve virtually the same per- 
formability in the presence of this more sophisticated 
disk subsystem. These results suggest that the overall 
system impact of redundant disk organizations, such as 
RAIDs, is substantial. 


Scaling to Larger Cluster Configurations. We now 
consider how to scale our model to predict the performa- 
bility of services running on larger clusters. Such scal- 
ing may be needed because systems are typically not de- 
signed and tested at full deployment scale. We demon- 
strate the scaling process by scaling our measurements 
collected on the 4-node cluster to predict PRESS’s per- 
formability on 8 nodes, which is the largest configuration 
we can achieve using our current testbed for validation. 
We then compare these results against what happens if 
the fault-injections and measurements were performed 
directly on an 8-node system. 

Essentially, our model depends on three types of pa- 
rameters: the mean time to failure of each component 
(MTT F.), the duration of each phase during the fault 
(D®), and the (average) throughput under normal oper- 
ation (J;,) and during each fault phase (TP). These pa- 
rameters are affected by scaling in different ways. 

Let us refer to the MTT F, in a configuration with NV 
nodes aa MTTFN. MTT F, in a configuration with S 
times more nodes, MTT FS", is MTT FN/S. Assum- 
ing that the bottleneck resource is the same for the N- 
node and the SN-node configurations, the durations D? 
should be the same under both configurations. Further 
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Figure 9: Unavailability and performability of PRESS on 8 nodes, when (a) scaling analytically from a 4-node config- 
uration in which PRESS has 128 MB of memory on each node; (b) using measurements on 8 nodes, each of which has 
64 MB of memory; and (c) using measurements on 8 nodes, each of which has 128 MB of memory. 


assuming a linear increase in throughput for PRESS (in 
general, designers using our methodology will need to 
understand/measure throughput vs. number of nodes for 
the service under study for scaling), we scale throughput 
s TSN = § x TN. Unfortunately, the effect of scaling 
on the throughput of each fault phase is not as straightfor- 
ward. When the effect of the fault is to bring down a node 
or make it unaccessible, for instance, the throughput of 
phase C should approach TS% — TS‘ /SN under SN 
nodes, whereas the average throughput of phases B and 
G should approach (TSN — TSN /SN)/2 and T3% /2 
respectively. Just as under N nodes, the throughput of 
phases A and F should approach 0 under SN nodes. 

Finally, an important effect occurs as we scale up, 
when the cluster-wide cache space almost eliminates ac- 
cesses to disks. This reduces the impact of disk faults 
on availability, because the duration of a fault may not 
overlap with any accesses to cold files. 

Figure 9 shows the scaled modeling results using the 
above rules, as well as results using measurements taken 
directly on PRESS running on 8-nodes. Observe that our 
scaling results are very accurate compared to the mea- 
sured results for 8 nodes, each with 64 MB of memory. 
This is because the cluster-wide amount of cache mem- 
ory was kept constant, thus, PRESS still depended on 
the disk for fetching cold files. However, if each node 
in the 8-node cluster has 128 MB, then the results are 
significantly different. Because disk faults no longer im- 
pact availability—the working set fits in memory—VIA- 
PRESS now achieves the best performability. When we 
eliminate the contribution of disk faults to unavailability 
in our scaled modeling, we again achieve a close match 
between modeling and measurements. 

In summary, we observe that our methodology pro- 
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duces accurate results when scaling to larger configu- 
rations than that available at design/testing time. How- 
ever, the service designer must understand the system 
well enough to account for effects of crossing bound- 
aries, where some resource may become more or less 
critical to system behavior. 


7 Lessons Learned 


Applying our 2-phased methodology to PRESS we 
learned a few lessons. First, we found that the fault- 
injection phase of our methodology exposed not only 
implementation bugs, but more importantly conceptual 
gaps in our reasoning about how the system reacts to 
faults. For example, an intermittent VIA switch fault cre- 
ated a network of singletons that was incapable of rejoin- 
ing, even after the switch came back on-line. These ex- 
periments demonstrated that some of the faults not orig- 
inally considered in the PRESS design had a significant 
impact on the behavior of the server. We also found the 
second phase of the methodology to be extremely useful 
for quantitatively reasoning about the impact of design 
tradeoffs. For example, for all versions except I-PRESS, 
operator response time is critical to overall performabil- 
ity. While a designer may intuitively understand this, our 
methodology allows us to quantify the impact of decreas- 
ing or increasing operator support. 

The second lesson is that runtime fault detection and 
diagnosis is a difficult issue to address. Consider the 
heartbeat system implemented in ReTCP-PRESS. What 
should a loss of heartbeat indicate? Should it indicate a 
node fault? Does it indicate some failure on the node? 
How can we differentiate between a node and a com- 
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munication fault? Should we differentiate between node 
and application faults? Again, this implies that systems 
must carefully monitor the status of all its components, 
as well as have a well-defined reporting system, in which 
each status indicator has a clearly defined semantic. 

Finally, efforts to achieve high availability will only 
pay off if the assumed fault model matches actual fault 
scenarios well. Mismatches between PRESS’s fault 
model and actual faults led to some surprising results. 
A prime example of this is PRESS’s assumption that 
the only possible faults are node or application crashes. 
This significantly degrades the performability of RETCP- 
PRESS and VIA-PRESS because other faults that also 
led to splintering of the cluster (e.g., link fault) eventu- 
ally required the intervention of a human operator before 
full recovery could occur. 

One obvious answer to this last problem is to im- 
prove PRESS’s fault model, which is currently very lim- 
ited. However, the more complex the fault model, the 
more complex the detection and recovery code, leading 
to higher chances for bugs. Further, detection would 
likely require additional monitoring hardware, leading to 
higher cost as well. One idea that we have recently ex- 
plored in [24, 26] is to define a limited fault model and 
then to enforce that fault model during operation of the 
server. We refer to this approach as Fault Model En- 
forcement (FME). As an example FME policy, in [24] 
we enforced the node crash model in PRESS by forcing 
any fault that leads to the separation of a process/node 
from the main group to cause the automatic reboot of 
that node. While this is an extreme example of FME, it 
does improve the availability of PRESS substantially, as 
well as reduces the need for operator coverage. 


8 Related Work 


There has been extensive work in analyzing faults and 
how they impact systems [11, 31, 17]. Studies bench- 
marking system behavior under fault loads include [15, 
19]. Unfortunately, these works do not provide a good 
understanding of how one would estimate overall system 
availability under a given fault load. 

There has also been a large number of system avail- 
ability studies. Two approaches that are used most of- 
ten include empirical measurements of actual fault rates 
[3, 13, 20, 16, 23] and a rich set of stochastic process 
models that describe system dependencies, fault likeli- 
hoods over time, and performance [10, 21, 30]. Com- 
pared to these complex stochastic models, our models 
are much simpler, and thus more accessible to practition- 
ers. This stems from our more limited goal of quanti- 
fying performability to compare systems, as opposed to 
reasoning about system evolution as a function of time. 


A recent work [1] proposed that faults are unavoidable 
and so systems should be built to recover rapidly, in ad- 
dition to being fault-tolerant. While similar in viewpoint, 
our proposed methodology concentrates more on evalu- 
ating performability independently of the approach taken 
to improve performance or availability. 

Perhaps more similar to our work is that of [6], 
which outlines a methodology for benchmarking sys- 
tems’ availability. Other works have proposed robust- 
ness [29] and reliability benchmarks [34] that quantify 
the degradation of system performance under faults. Our 
work here differs from these previous studies in that we 
focus on cluster-based servers. Our methodology and 
infrastructure seem to be the first directed to studying 
these servers, although recent studies have looked at re- 
sponse time and availability of a single-node Apache 
Web server [18]. Though other previous work proposes 
availability-improving strategies for applications span- 
ning large configurations [9], we seem to be the first 
group to quantify the performability and the design and 
environmental tradeoffs of cluster-based servers. 

Finally, we recently used the methodology introduced 
here to quantify the effects of two different communica- 
tion architectures on the performability of PRESS [25]. 


9 Conclusions 


The need for appropriate methodologies and infrastruc- 
tures for the design and evaluation of highly available 
servers is rapidly emerging, as availability becomes an 
increasingly important metric for network services. In 
this paper, we have introduced a methodology that uses 
fault-injection and analytical modeling to quantitatively 
evaluate the performance and availability (performabil- 
ity) of cluster-based services. Designers can use our 
methodology to study what if scenarios, predicting the 
performability impact of design changes. We have also 
introduced Mendosus, a fault-injection and network em- 
ulation infrastructure designed to support our methodol- 
ogy. 

We evaluated the performability of four different ver- 
sions of PRESS, a sophisticated cluster-based server, to 
show how our methodology can be applied. In addition, 
we also showed how our methodology can be used to 
assess the potential impact of different design decisions 
and environmental parameters. An additional benefit of 
studying the various versions of PRESS is that our re- 
sults provided insights into server design, particularly 
concerning runtime fault detection and diagnosis. 
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Abstract 


Mayday is an architecture that combines overlay net- 
works with lightweight packet filtering to defend against 
denial of service attacks. The overlay nodes perform 
client authentication and protocol verification, and then 
relay the requests to a protected server. The server is 
protected from outside attack by simple packet filtering 
rules that can be efficiently deployed even in backbone 
routers. 


Mayday generalizes earlier work on Secure Overlay 
Services. Mayday improves upon this prior work by sep- 
arating the overlay routing and the filtering, and provid- 
ing a more powerful set of choices for each. Through 
this generalization, Mayday supports several different 
schemes that provide different balances of security and 
performance, continuum, and supports mechanisms that 
achieve better security or better performance than earlier 
systems. To evaluate both Mayday and previous work, 
we present several practical attacks, two of them novel, 
that are effective against filtering-based systems. 


1 Introduction 


Denial of service (DoS) attacks are potentially devastat- 
ing to the victim and require little technical sophistica- 
tion or risk exposure on the part of the attacker. These 
attacks typically attempt to flood a target with traffic to 
waste network bandwidth or server resources. To ob- 
tain the network bandwidth necessary to attack well- 
connected Internet services, attackers often launch Dis- 
tributed DoS (DDoS) attacks, where tens to thousands 
of hosts concurrently direct traffic at a target. The fre- 
quency of these attacks is startling—one analysis of at- 
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tack “backscatter” suggests that hundreds of these at- 
tacks take place each day [19]. DDoS attacks no longer 
require a high degree of sophistication. So-called “‘rootk- 
its” are available in binary form for a variety of plat- 
forms, and can be deployed using the latest off-the-shelf 
exploits. Even worm programs have been used to launch 
DDoS attacks [7]. 


While technical measures have been developed to pre- 
vent [12, 20, 15] and trace [27, 10, 24] DDoS attacks, 
most of these measures require wide-spread adoption to 
be successful. Unfortunately, even the simplest of these 
measures, filtering to prevent IP address spoofing, is not 
globally deployed despite years of advocacy. While there 
is some interim benefit from the incremental deployment 
of earlier measures, they lack the deployment incentive 
of a solution that provides immediate relief to the de- 
ployer. 


An ideal DDoS prevention system stops attacks as 
close to their source as possible. Unfortunately, the tar- 
gets of attacks have the most incentive to deploy solu- 
tions, and deployment is easiest inside one’s own net- 
work. Intrusive systems that perform rate-limiting or that 
require router modifications hold promise, but most In- 
ternet Service Providers (ISPs) are unwilling or unable 
to deploy these solutions in the places where they would 
be most effective—in their core or at their borders with 
other ISPs. 


We study a set of solutions that are more resource- 
intensive to deploy, because they require overlay nodes, 
but that are easily understood and implemented by ISPs 
using conventional routers. Trace-based reactive solu- 
tions impose no overhead during normal operation, but 
suffer from a time lag before recovering from an at- 
tack. Our solution, an architecture called Mayday, pro- 
vides pro-active protection against DDoS attacks, impos- 
ing overhead on all transactions to actively prevent at- 
tacks from reaching the server. Mayday generalizes the 
Secure Overlay Services (SOS) approach [18]. Mayday 
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uses a distributed set of overlay nodes that are trusted 
(or semi-trusted) to distinguish legitimate traffic from at- 
tack traffic. To protect a server from DDoS traffic, May- 
day prevents general Internet hosts from communicat- 
ing directly with the server by imposing a router-based, 
network-layer filter ring around the server. Instead, 
clients communicate with the overlay nodes, who verify 
that the client is permitted to use the service. These over- 
lay nodes then use an easily implemented lightweight 
authenticator, such as sending the traffic to the cor- 
rect TCP port on the server, to get through the filter 
ring. Within this framework, SOS represents a partic- 
ular choice of authenticator and overlay routing, using 
distributed hash table lookups to route between overlay 
nodes, and using the source address of the overlay node 
as the authenticator. We explore how different organi- 
zations of the authentication agents operate under var- 
ious threat models, and present several lightweight au- 
thenticators that provide improved levels of defense over 
source address authentication. 


Finally, we define several threat models with which 
we evaluate pro-active DDoS protection. Within these 
threat models, we present several attacks, including a 
novel scanning method we call next-hop scanning, that 
are effective against SOS, certain variants of Mayday, 
and against conventional router-based filtering of DDoS 
attacks. 


2 Related Work 


DoS flooding attacks have been well studied in the recent 
literature. Most work in this area has been aimed at either 
preventing attacks by filtering, or at detecting attacks and 
tracing them back to their origin. Overlay networks have 
been used in many contexts to speed deployment of new 
protocols and new functionality. 


2.1 Attack Prevention 


The most basic defense against anonymous DoS attacks 
is ingress filtering [11]. Ingress filtering is increas- 
ingly deployed at the edge of the network, but its de- 
ployment is limited by router resources and operator re- 
sources. Ingress filtering also interferes with Mobile IP 
techniques and split communication systems such as uni- 
directional satellite systems. Despite these limitations, 
in time, address filtering should become widespread, en- 
hanced by mechanisms such as Cisco’s Reverse Path Fil- 
tering. However, ingress filtering is most effective at the 
edge; deployment in the core, even if it becomes techni- 
cally feasible, is not completely effective [20]. 


Mazu Networks [1] and Arbor Networks [4] provide 
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DoS detection and prevention by creating models of 
“normal” traffic and detecting traffic that violates the 
model. If an attack is detected, Mazu’s tools suggest ac- 
cess lists for routers. If the Mazu box is installed in-line 
with the network, it can shape traffic to enforce a pre- 
viously good model. Asta Networks’ Vantage analyzes 
NetFlow data to detect DoS attacks on high-speed links 
and suggest access lists to staunch the flood [5]. These 
access lists must be deployed manually, and provide re- 
active, not proactive, assistance to the victim of a DoS 
attack. Because these schemes result in access lists be- 
ing applied at routers, many of the probing attacks we 
discuss in Section 4 can be used against these solutions 
as well. 


Pushback provides a mechanism for pushing rate- 
limiting filters to the edges of an ISP’s network [15]. If 
attack packets can be distinguished from legitimate traf- 
fic (as in the case of a SYN flood), Pushback’s mecha- 
nisms can effectively control a DoS attack. In the gen- 
eral case, Pushback will also rate-limit valid traffic. If 
the source of the traffic is widely distributed over the net- 
work, Pushback is less effective. In any event, Pushback 
is effective at reducing collateral damage to other clients 
and servers that share links with the DoS target, but this 
scheme requires new capabilities of routers, slowing de- 
ployment. 


2.2 Attack Detection 


ICMP traceback messages were proposed as a first way 
of tracing the origins of packets [6]. Under this scheme, 
routers would periodically send an ICMP message to the 
destination of a packet. This message would tell the 
recipient the link on which the packet arrived and left, 
allowing the recipient of a sufficient quantity of ICMP 
traceback messages to determine the path taken by the 
packets. 


To avoid out-of-band notifications, Savage et al. use 
probabilistic inline packet marking to allow victims to 
trace attack packets back to their source [24]. In this 
scheme, routers occasionally note in the packet the link 
the packet has traversed; after sufficient packets have 
been received by the victim host, it can reconstruct the 
full path taken by the packets. Dean et al., treat the 
path reconstruction problem as an algebraic coding prob- 
lem [10]. These refinements improve the performance 
and robustness of the packet marking, but the underlying 
technique is similar to the original. 


The probabilistic traceback schemes require that a 
large amount of data be received by a victim before path 
reconstruction can be performed. To allow traceback of 
even a single packet, the Source Path Isolation Engine 
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(SPIE) system records the path taken by every packet that 
flows through a router [27]. SPIE uses a dense bloom- 
filter encoding to store this data efficiently and at high 
speeds. While it provides exceptional flexibility, SPIE 
requires extensive hardware support. 


2.3 Overlay Networks 


Overlay networks have long been used to deploy new 
features. Most relevant to this work are those projects 
that used overlays to provide improved performance or 
reliability. The Detour [23] study noted that re-routing 
packets between hosts could often provide better loss, la- 
tency, and throughput than the direct Internet path. The 
RON project experimentally confirmed the Detour ob- 
servations, and showed that an overlay network that per- 
forms its own network measurements can provide im- 
proved reliability [2]. 


Content Delivery Networks such as Akamai [31], and 
Cisco’s Overcast [16] use overlay networks to provide 
faster service to clients by caching or eliminating redun- 
dant data transmission. The ideas behind these networks 
would integrate well with Mayday; in fact, the Akamai 
network of a few thousand distributed nodes seems like 
an ideal environment in which to deploy a Mayday-like 
system. 


Mixnet-based anonymizing overlays like Tarzan [13] 
are designed to prevent observers from determining the 
identity of communicating hosts. The principles used 
in these overlays, primarily Chaumian Mixnets [8], can 
be directly used in a system such as Mayday to provide 
greater protection against certain adversaries. We discuss 
this further in Section 3.5. 


3. Design 


The design of Mayday evolved from one question: Using 
existing network capabilities, how do we protect a server 
from DDoS attacks while ensuring that legitimate clients 
can still use the services it provides? To answer this ques- 
tion, we restricted ourselves to using only routers with 
limited packet filtering abilities, or more powerful hosts 
that aren’t on the forwarding path. We wish to provide 
protection against realistic attackers who control tens or 
thousands of machines, not malicious network operators 
or governments. Before exploring the design of our sys- 
tem, we define these attackers and the capabilities they 
possess. For this discussion, the server is a centralized 
resource that is required in order to provide some ser- 
vice. Clients are authorized to use the service, but are not 
trusted to communicate directly with the server because 
clients are more numerous and more prone to compro- 


mise. Overlay nodes are hosts scattered around the Inter- 
net that act as intermediaries between the clients and the 
server. 


3.1 Attacker Capabilities 


DDoS attacks can be mounted with a relatively low de- 
gree of technical sophistication. We focus exclusively on 
flooding attacks, and not on attacks that could crash ser- 
vices with incorrect data. (Using the overlay nodes as 
protocol verifying agents could prevent some data-based 
attacks as well.) The simplest flooding attacks (which 
may be effective if launched from a well-connected site) 
require only a single command such as ping. Many so- 
phisticated attacks come pre-packaged with installation 
scripts and detailed instructions, and can often be used 
by people who may not even know how to program. The 
greatest threat to many Internet services comes from rel- 
atively simple attacks because of their ease of use and 
ready accessibility. We therefore concentrate on simpler 
attacks. 


We assume that all attackers can send a large amount 
of data in arbitrary formats from forged source addresses 
of their choice. Ingress filtering may reduce the number 
of hosts with this capability, but is unlikely to eliminate 
all of them. Certain attackers may have more resources 
available, may be able to sniff traffic at points in the 
network, and may even be able to compromise overlay 
nodes. We consider the following classes of attackers: 


The Client Eavesdropper can view the traffic going 
to and from one or more clients, but cannot see traffic 
that has reached an overlay node or the target. 


The Legitimate Client Attacker is authorized to use 
the service, or is in control of an authorized client. 


The Random Eavesdropper can monitor the traffic 
going to one or more overlay nodes, but cannot choose 
which overlay nodes are watched. 


The Targeted Eavesdropper can view the traffic go- 
ing to and from any particular overlay node, but not all 
overlay nodes at once (i.e., changing monitored nodes 
requires non-negligible time). 

The Random Compromise Attacker can compro- 
mise one or more randomly chosen overlay nodes. 


The Targeted Compromise Attacker can select a 
particular overlay node, or a series of them, and obtain 
full control of the node. 


We ignore certain attackers. For instance, an attacker 
capable of watching all traffic in the network, or com- 
promising all nodes concurrently, is too powerful for our 
model to resist. The difference between these global at- 
tackers and the targeted eavesdropper or compromiser is 
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one of time and effort. Given sufficient time, the targeted 
compromise attacker may be able to control all nodes, 
but during this time the service provider may counteract 
the offense. 


3.2 Mayday Architecture 


The Mayday architecture assumes that some entity— 
perhaps the server’s ISP—has routers around the server 
that provide its Internet connectivity, and is willing to 
perform some filtering at those routers on behalf of its 
client. We term this set of routers the filter ring. While 
the ring could be implemented by filtering at the router 
closest to the server, this would provide little attack pro- 
tection, because the traffic would consume the limited 
bandwidth close to the server. Pushing the filter ring too 
far from the server increases the chance that nodes in- 
side the filter can be compromised. Instead, the ring is 
best implemented near the core-edge boundary, where all 
traffic to the server passes through at least one filtering 
router, but before the network bottlenecks become vul- 
nerable to attack. To provide effective protection against 
large attacks, this filtering must be lightweight enough to 
be implemented in high-speed core routers. 


The requirement for a fast router implementation rules 
out certain design choices. One obvious mechanism 
would be for clients to use IPSec to authenticate them- 
selves to a router in the filter ring, at which point the 
router would pass the client’s traffic through. If a service 
provider is capable of providing this service, along with 
rate limiting, a server should be well-protected from DoS 
attacks. 


The Mayday architecture is designed to work with 
more limited routers. Modern routers can perform rout- 
ing lookups very quickly, and many (but not all) can 
perform a few packet filtering operations at line speed. 
Clients, however, may be many in number, or the set of 
clients may change dynamically. Client verification may 
involve database lookups or other heavyweight mech- 
anisms. Access lists in core routers are updated via 
router configuration changes, so network operators are 
not likely to favor a solution that requires frequent up- 
dates. Creating an access list of authorized clients is 
probably not practical due to client mobility and the 
sheer size of such a list; we need filter keys that change 
less often. We term these filter keys the lightweight au- 
thenticators. 


To handle the joint requirements of client authentica- 
tion and feasible implementation, we add a fourth type of 
party, the overlay nodes. Clients talk directly to an over- 
lay node, the ingress node, not to the server or filter ring. 
Some of the overlay nodes, the egress nodes, can talk to 
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Figure 1: The Mayday architecture. Clients commu- 
nicate with overlay nodes using an application-defined 
client authenticator. Overlay nodes authenticate the 
clients and perform protocol verification, and then relay 
requests through the filter ring using a lightweight au- 
thenticator. The server handles requests once they pass 
through the network-layer filter ring. 


the server through the filter ring. If the ingress node is not 
also an egress node, the request must be routed through 
the overlay to an egress node. Figure 1 shows the general 
Mayday architecture. 


Using this architecture, a designer can make several 
choices to trade off security, performance, and ease of 
deployment. First, the designer can first pick one of sev- 
eral overlay routing methods: more secure overlay rout- 
ing techniques reduce the impact of compromised over- 
lay nodes, but increase request latency. Second, the de- 
signer can pick one of several lightweight authenticators, 
such as source address or UDP/TCP port number. The 
choice of authenticator affects both security and the over- 
lay routing techniques that can be used. The security and 
performance of the resulting system depend on the com- 
bination of authenticator and overlay routing. We discuss 
the properties of these combinations in Section 3.6 after 
describing the individual mechanisms. 


3.3 Client Authentication 


Clients must authenticate themselves to the overlay be- 
fore they are allowed to access the server. The nature 
of the client authentication depends on the service being 
protected. If Mayday is used to protect a small, private 
service, clients could be authenticated using strong cryp- 
tographic verification. In contrast, if Mayday is protect- 
ing a large, public service such as Yahoo!, client authen- 
tication may be only a database verification of the user’s 
password. Mayday leaves client authentication up to the 
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system designer, since it is inextricably linked to the spe- 
cific application being protected. 


3.4 Lightweight Authenticators 


Mayday uses lightweight authentication tokens to vali- 
date communication between the overlay node(s) and the 
server. Mayday requires its tokens be supported with low 
overhead by commodity routers. Modern routers can fil- 
ter on a variety of elements in the packet header, such as 
source and destination address, UDP or TCP port num- 
ber, and so on. Several of these fields can be used as 
authenticators. All “source” addresses and ports refer to 
the egress node; “destination” addresses and ports refer 
to the server. Each of these fields has its own strengths 
and weaknesses as a lightweight authenticator: 


e Egress Source Address: Source filtering is well 
understood by network operators, and gains effec- 
tiveness when other providers deploy IP spoofing 
prevention. It limits the number of overlay nodes 
that can communicate with the server. SOS uses 
this authenticator. 


e Server Destination Port: The UDP or TCP desti- 
nation port is an obvious key to use. If the over- 
lay network has fewer than 65,000 nodes, this key 
provides a larger space in which an attacker must 
search to get through the firewall. It allows multiple 
authorized sources to communicate with the server. 
In other respects, it is similar to source address au- 
thentication. The source port can also be used, but 
this limits the total number of concurrent connec- 
tions to the server. 


e Server Destination Address: If the server has a 
variety of addresses that it can use, the destina- 
tion address can be used as an authentication token. 
For example, if a server is allocated the netblock 
192.168.0.0/24, its ISP would announce this entire 
block to the world. Internally, the server would only 
announce a single IP address to its ISP, and send 
a null route for the remaining addresses. Thus, a 
packet to the correct IP would go to the server, but 
packets to the other IP addresses would be dropped 
at the border routers. The advantage of this mech- 
anism is that it requires no active support from the 
ISP to change filters, and uses the fast routing mech- 
anisms in routers, instead of possibly slower filter- 
ing mechanisms!. Because it uses standard rout- 

ing mechanisms, updates could be pushed out much 





‘An interesting manual use of destination filtering occurred during 
the Code Red worm in 2001. The worm was designed to flood the 
IP address of www. whitehouse. gov, but had a hardcoded address, 
not a DNS lookup. The site administrators changed the service address 


more rapidly than router reconfigurations for filter 
changes. We term this effect agility, and discuss 
later how it can provide freshness to authenticators. 
The disadvantage is that it wastes address space (a 
problem solved by IPv6, though IPv6 has its own 
deployment delays). Destination address filtering 
is unique in that it can be changed very dynami- 
cally by routing updates, even in a large network 
of routers. 


e Other header fields: Some routers can filter on at- 
tributes like protocol, packet size, and fragment off- 
set. Each of these fields can be manipulated by the 
egress node to act as a lightweight authenticator, but 
they require lower-level hacks to set. While they 
could be useful for providing additional bits of key 
space, they are less usable than port or address fil- 
tering, except to provide some security through ob- 
scurity. 


e User-defined fields: Firewalls can filter on user- 
defined fields inside packets. This approach pro- 
vides a huge keyspace and source address flexibil- 
ity, but few core routers support this feature. 


Authentication tokens can be combined. Using both 
source address and port verification provides a stronger 
authenticator than source address alone, making some of 
the attacks we discuss in section 4 difficult to pull off. 


3.5 Overlay Routing 


The choice of overlay routing can reduce the number 
of overlay nodes that have direct access to the server, 
thus providing increased security. These choices can 
range from direct routing, in which every overlay node 
can directly access the server (i.e. be an egress node), 
to Mixnet-style routing (“onion routing”), in which the 
other overlay nodes do not know which is the egress 
node [13]. 


The choice of lightweight authenticator affects which 
overlay routing techniques can be used. For instance, us- 
ing source address authentication with proximity routing 
is extremely weak, because an attacker already knows 
the IP addresses of the overlay nodes, and any of those 
addresses can pass the filter. 


e Proximity Routing: By picking the overlay node 
nearest the client (similar to Akamai and other 
CDNs [31]) or the node that provides the best per- 
formance between client and server [2, 16], the 
system can provide high performance with low 
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overhead. In fact, when combined with overlay- 
level caching, this design could provide better per- 
formance than direct client-server communication. 
Proximity routing requires that all overlay nodes 
possess the lightweight authenticator. 


e Singly-Indirect Routing: The ingress node passes 
the message directly to the egress node, which sends 
the message to the server. All overlay nodes know 
the identity of the egress node. 


e Doubly-Indirect Routing: Ingress nodes send all 
requests to one or more overlay nodes, who then 
pass the traffic to the egress node. Only a subset of 
overlay nodes know the identity of the egress node. 
SOS uses this scheme. 


e Random Routing: The message is propagated ran- 
domly through the overlay until it reaches a node 
that knows the lightweight authenticator. Adds 
O(N) additional overlay hops, but provides better 
compromise containment. In most ways, this rout- 
ing is inferior to mix routing. 


e Mix Routing: Based on Mixnets [8] and the 
Tarzan [13] anonymous overlay system. A small 
set of egress nodes configure encrypted forwarding 
tunnels through the other overlay nodes in a man- 
ner such that each node knows only the next hop 
to which it should forward packets, not the ultimate 
destination of the traffic. At the extreme end of this 
style, cover traffic—additional, fake traffic between 
overlay nodes—can be added to make it difficult to 
determine where traffic is actually originating and 
going. This difficulty provides protection against 
even the targeted eavesdropper and compromise at- 
tacker, but it requires many overlay hops and poten- 
tially expensive cover traffic. 


3.6 Choice of Authenticator and Routing 


The major question for implementation is which combi- 
nation of overlay routing and authenticator to use. An 
obvious first concern is practicality: If a service provider 
is only able to provide a certain type of filtering, the 
designer’s choices are limited. There are three axes on 
which to evaluate the remaining choices: performance, 
security, and agility. Many combinations of authenticator 
and routing fall into a few “best” equivalence classes that 
trade off security or performance; the remaining choices 
provide less security with the same performance, or vice 
versa. 


High performance: Proximity routing provides the 
best performance, but is vulnerable to the random eaves- 
dropper. Works with any authenticator except source ad- 


dress, since the address of the overlay nodes is known. 
Blind DoS attacks against the system are difficult, since 
all nodes can act as ingress and egress nodes. Singly- 
indirect routing with source address provides equivalent 
protection with inferior performance. 


Eavesdropping Resistance, Moderate Perfor- 
mance: Singly-indirect routing, when used with any 
authenticator other than source address, provides 
resistance to the random eavesdropper and random 
compromise attack, because only a small number of 
nodes possess the authentication key. 


SOS: The SOS method uses doubly-indirect routing 
with source address authentication. In the SOS frame- 
work, packets enter via an “access node,” are routed via a 
Chord overlay [29] to a “‘beacon’” node, and are sent from 
the “beacon” node to the “‘servlet” node. The servlet 
passes packets to the server. This method provides equiv- 
alent security to the singly-indirect scheme above, but 
imposes at least one additional overlay hop. 

Agility: singly-indirect routing with destination ad- 
dress authentication provides an agile (and deployable) 
system. Because routing updates, not manual configura- 
tion changes, are used to change the lightweight authen- 
ticator, it is feasible to update the authentication token 
often. This agility can be used to resist adaptive attacks 
by changing the authentication token before the attack 
has sufficiently narrowed in on the token. Destination 
address authentication can provide this benefit in concert 
with other authenticators (such as port number) to pro- 
vide an agile scheme with a large number of authentica- 
tors. 


Maximum Security: By using Mix-style routing with 
cover traffic, a service provider can provide some re- 
sistance against the targeted compromise attacker (With 
3-hop Tarzan routing, an attacker must compromise 
24 nodes to reach the egress node). By using ag- 
ile destination-address based authentication, the service 
provider gains resistance to adaptive attacks. By combin- 
ing the agile authenticator with port number authentica- 
tion, the system increases its key space, while retaining 
the ability to recover from egress node failures. Alter- 
nately, source address authentication would slow this re- 
covery, but it practically reduces the number of attack 
nodes that can successfully be used since many Internet 
hosts are filtered. 


3.7. Switchable Protection 


By using destination address-based filtering, we can pro- 
vide switchable DoS protection: When no attack is 
present, clients may directly access the service. When 
an attack commences, the system can quickly and au- 
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tomatically switch to a more secure mode, assuming that 
some channel exists to notify the nodes and routers of the 
change. This allows us to use Mayday as both a reactive 
and a proactive solution. 


The service provider is given two or more IP ad- 
dresses. IP address A is the “normal” mode address, 
and the other addresses are the “secure” mode addresses. 
When an attack commences, the service sends a routing 
update (in the same manner as destination-address based 
authentication) to change to one of the secure addresses. 


The limiting step in reactive DoS protection is config- 
uring access lists at many routers concurrently. To speed 
this step, the ISP configures two sets of access lists in 
advance. The first list permits access from all clients (or 
all overlay nodes, for proximity routing) to the normal 
mode address A. The second list restricts access with a 
lightweight authenticator, and applies to the secure mode 
addresses. The server can quickly switch modes by send- 
ing a routing update. 

This scheme works best when normal mode is prox- 
imity routing through all overlay nodes, and secure mode 
involves more stringent routing and filtering. In this case, 
the addresses to which clients connect do not change, and 
client connections need not be interrupted at the com- 
mencement of a DDoS attack. If a brief interruption is 
tolerable, a DNS update can be pushed out to point new 
connections to the overlay nodes. 


3.8 Changing Authenticators or Overlay 
Nodes 


Changing the authentication key or the overlay nodes 
through which traffic passes could break currently open 
connections. Fortunately, the communication between 
the ingress node and the server is completely under the 
control of the system designer. When a connection be- 
tween the ingress node and server is interrupted by ad- 
dress or port changes, the designer can use mechanisms 
such as TCP Migrate [26] or other end-to-end mobil- 
ity solutions to transparently reconnect the session. Us- 
ing these mechanisms between ingress node and server 
would not require client changes. 


4 Attacks and Defenses 


The ability of an overlay-based architecture to resist sim- 
ple flooding attacks was explored in the SOS study. For 
various simple attack models, a sufficiently large num- 
ber of overlay nodes can resist surprisingly strong attacks 
targeted against the server or against individual overlay 
nodes. In this section, we examine a more sophisticated 
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Figure 2: The framework for considering attacks. Over- 
lay nodes and clients are both outside the filter ring. In- 
side the filter ring may be more ISP routers, which even- 
tually connect to the server. 
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Figure 3: A simple port-scan. The attacker sends packets 
directly to the target to determine which ports are open. 


set of attacks than the simple flooding explored in earlier 
work. 


We view these attacks within the environment shown 
in Figure 2. We first present several probing attacks that 
can quickly determine a valid lightweight authenticator 
to defeat the DDoS protection. We then examine more 
sophisticated flooding attacks, and examine the effects of 
eavesdropping and compromise attacks. We assume that 
attackers may learn the ISP router topology by various 
means [28, 3] because it is a shared resource. 


4.1 Probing 


Several lightweight authenticators, such as destination 
port or destination address, allow arbitrary hosts to com- 
municate directly with the target. While this provides 
flexibility and higher performance, it can be vulnerable 
to simple port-scanning attacks (Figure 3). If the target 
machine will reply to any packet with the lightweight au- 
thenticator, it is a trivial matter to scan, say, the 64,000 
possible destination ports, or the 256 addresses in a /24 
netblock. On a 100 Mbps Ethernet, a full port scan takes 
about 11 seconds. To prevent these attacks from succeed- 
ing, a secondary key, drawn from a large keyspace, is 
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Attacker 


R1 Target 


Filter 


TTL expires at R1 





—————> To Target 


Figure 4: Firewalking. The attacker uses a traceroute- 
like mechanism to probe the ports that are allowed 
through the filter ring, without needing replies from the 
actual target. 


Overlay 


Attacker Target 


Filter 





————— To Target, spoofed from Overlay 
------- +» To Overlay 


Figure 5: Idlescan indirect probing. The attacker spoofs 
a TCP SYN packet to the target. If the packet gets 
through the filter, the target replies with a TCP ACK to 
the overlay node. The overlay generates a RST because 
the connection does not exist. The attacker notices the IP 
ID increment at the overlay node when it sends the RST 
to determine if the packet got through the filter ring. 


needed. While packets with a valid lightweight authenti- 
cator will go through the firewall, the server will respond 
to only packets with the proper secondary key. Clearly, 
this approach requires considerable attention to detail at 
the host level for filtering out host responses (ICMP port 
unreachables or TCP resets). The secondary key could 
be the addresses of the valid correspondent hosts, a key 
inside the packets, or heavier weight mechanisms such 
as IPSec. 


The application of the secondary key is complicated 
by techniques such as Firewalking [14] that use Time- 
To-Live (TTL) tricks to determine what ports a firewall 
allows through, without requiring that the target host re- 
ply to such messages. Figure 4 shows an example of fire- 
walking. Firewalking can be defeated by blocking ICMP 
TTL exceeded messages at the filter ring, but this breaks 
utilities like traceroute that rely on these messages. 


Attacker Target 


Rl 


Filter 


TTL Expires at R1 
R1 increments IPID 





Figure 6: Next-hop scan. This attack combines the idles- 
can and firewalking to determine from an interior router 
if packets got through the firewall. 


If the filter ring uses source address authentication, at- 
tackers can use indirect probing mechanisms to deter- 
mine the set of source hosts that can reach the server. 
Tools such as Nmap [30] and Hping [22] can use IP ID 
increment scanning (or Idlescanning) [21] to scan a host 
indirectly via a third party. Figure 5 shows an idlescan 
wherein the attacker watches to see if the overlay node 
has received TCP ACK packets from the target. If it has, 
it will reply with a TCP RST packet, because it didn’t 
originate a connection to the target. Transmitting this 
RST causes the overlay node to increment its IP ID, and 
therefore an attacker can conclude that the probe packet 
passed the filter by watching the overlay node’s IP ID se- 
quences. This technique is limited to TCP, and can be de- 
terred by implementing IP ID randomization techniques 
on the overlay nodes. This technique also depends on 
low or predictable traffic volumes on the overlay nodes. 


A variant on idlescanning that we call next-hop scan- 
ning can use other routers behind the filter ring to deter- 
mine if spoofed packets are getting through. Figure 6 
shows next-hop scanning. Like firewalking, next-hop 
scanning sends a TTL-limited probe at the target, which 
expires at some interior router Rl. R1 generates an 
ICMP time exceeded message. Instead of directly receiv- 
ing this message (if it’s filtered or the source address was 
spoofed), the attacker indirectly observes the generation 
of the ICMP reply by the IP ID increment at R1. 


Figure 7 shows a next-hop scan in action. Between 
sequence 93 and 94, the attacker machine sent 40 TTL- 
limited probes at the target, causing a large jump in R1’s 
IP ID. This trace was taken using hping on a production 
Cisco router on the Internet; the IP addresses have been 
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Source Seq # IP ID change tt 
192.168.3.1 seq=91 id=+19 76.5 ms 
192.168.3.1 seq=92 id=+16 233.4 ms 
192.168.3.1 seq=93 id=+14 259.6 ms 
192.168.3.1 seq=94 id=+61 76.2 ms 
192.168.3.1 seq=95 id=+12 76.6 ms 
192.168.3.1 seq=96 id=+10 75.5 ms 


Figure 7: Next-hop scan showing IP ID increase at the 
router after the filter. After packet 93, the attacker sent 
a burst of packets that went through the filter. This scan 
method can be used to determine if spoofed packets are 
permitted to go towards a target, but it requires that the 
attacker be able to communicate with a router on the path 
after the filter. 


obscured. 


Other host vulnerabilities can be used in a similar way, 
but require that the overlay nodes run vulnerable soft- 
ware. Unlike application or specific host vulnerabilities, 
the IP ID scans are applicable to a wide array of host and 
router operating systems. They are difficult to defeat in 
an overlay context because they require either upgrades 
to the interior routers to prevent next-hop scanning from 
working, or much more extensive firewalling techniques 
than may be practical on shared core routers. 


4.2 Timing Attacks 


In an N-indirect Mayday network in which only certain 
overlay nodes are allowed to pass traffic to the server, 
a malicious client may be able to determine the identity 
of these nodes by timing analysis. Requests sent to an 
egress overlay node will often process more quickly than 
requests that must bounce through an extended series of 
intermediate nodes; in SOS, overlay traversal adds up to 
a factor of 10 increase in latency. This attack could al- 
low an attacker to determine the identity of the egress 
node even in a randomly routed overlay. This attack can 
be mitigated by using multiple egress nodes and always 
relaying requests to a different egress node. 


4.3 Adaptive flooding 


This attack is one step up from blindly flooding the tar- 
get with spoofed IPs. If the attacker can measure the re- 
sponse time of the target, by collusion with a legitimate 
client or passively monitoring clients, he can launch a 
more effective attack than pure flooding. The success of 
a DoS attack is not binary—intermediate levels of attack 
may simply slow down or otherwise impair the service 
provided. 


Consider a lightweight authenticator whose keyspace 
has N possible values (all 64,000 TCP ports, or the 1,000 
source addresses of overlay nodes). One value allows 
traffic to reach the target and consume limited resources. 
The target has a certain unused capacity, its reserve, R. 
The attacker can generate a certain amount of traffic, T’. 
If T > R, the attacker uses up the target’s resources, and 
the target’s service degrades. 


In most DDoS attacks, T >> R: the attacker’s force 
is overwhelmingly large. In this case, the attacker can 
attack with multiple authenticators concurrently. If the 
attacker uses = different authenticators, then 50% of the 
time, one of those authenticators is valid, and ab traffic 
will reach the target. If the service slows down, the at- 
tacker knows that the authenticator was in the tested half 
of the keyspace. By recursively eliminating half of the 
remaining nodes in a binary-search like progression, the 
attacker can identify the authenticator in O(log NV) attack 
rounds. After this, the full ferocity of the attack will pen- 
etrate the filter ring. Even intermediate rounds will likely 
damage the target. 


This attack is slowed down by a large keyspace. When 
the attack power is sufficiently diluted (i.e., ab < R), 
the attack must first linearly probe small batches of the 
keyspace before identifying a range into which the binary 
search can proceed. Because this attack takes multiple 
rounds, key agility is effective at reducing the threat by 
allowing the system to change the key, ensuring that it 
remains fresh in the face of an attack. 


4.4 Request Flood Attacks 


Without careful attention to design, the overlay itself can 
be used by a malicious client to attack the target. An 
attacker can use the Akamai network, for example, by 
requesting identical content from many Akamai nodes 
concurrently. By reading very slowly from the network 
(or using an extremely small TCP receiver window), the 
attacker uses very little bandwidth. The caching overlay 
nodes, however, request the content as quickly as possi- 
ble from the origin server, causing an overload. 


These attacks are fairly easy to trace, and apply more 
to large, open systems (such as Akamai) than to closed 
systems with more trusted clients. However, they point 
out the need for caution when designing a system to im- 
prove performance or security, to ensure that the result- 
ing nodes cannot themselves be used to launder or mag- 
nify a DoS attack. 
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4.5 Compromised Overlay Nodes 


Controlling an overlay node allows an attacker not only 
the ability to see source/destination addresses, but to see 
the actual contents of the information flowing across the 
network. An attacker knows anything a compromised 
node knows. 


Furthermore, the attacker can now launch internal at- 
tacks against the overlay itself. For example, the SOS 
system uses Chord [29] to perform routing lookups. The 
Chord system, and similar distributed hash tables, are 
themselves subject to a variety of attacks [25]. Any other 
component of the lookup system is similarly a potential 
source of cascaded compromise when an overlay node is 
compromised. This observation argues for keeping the 
overlay routing as simple as possible, unless the com- 
plexity results in needed security gains. 


Proximity routing and singly-indirect routing can be 
immediately subverted when nodes are compromised. 
Doubly-indirect routing provides a degree of resilience to 
an attacker who compromises a node in a non-repeatable 
fashion (physical access, local misconfiguration, etc.). 
Random routing and mix routing can provide increased 
protection against compromise, but even these tech- 
niques will only delay an attacker who exploits a com- 
mon flaw on the overlay nodes. 


4.6 Identifying Attackers 


It is possible to reverse the adaptive flooding attack to 
locate a single compromised node, if the lightweight au- 
thenticator can be changed easily. The search operates 
in an analogous fashion to the adaptive flooding attack: 
The server distributes key A to half of the nodes, and 
key B to the other half. When an attack is initiated with 
key A, the server knows that the attacker has compro- 
mised a machine in that half of the nodes. The search 
can then continue to narrow down the possibly compro- 
mised nodes until corrective action can be taken. This 
response almost certainly requires the agility of destina- 
tion address authentication. 


5 Analysis 


Analysis of “backscatter” traffic suggests that more than 
30% of observed DDoS SYN-flood or direct ICMP 
attacks involved 1000 packets per second (pps) or 
more, and that about 5% of them involved more than 
10,000 pps [19]. This study did not observe indirect at- 
tacks that can take advantage of traffic amplifiers, and 
which can achieve even larger attack rates. Fortunately, 
these indirect attacks can often be stopped using source 


address authentication: There are no known attacks that 
can indirectly generate spoofed traffic. 


How powerful are these attacks relative to the sites 
they attack? A T1 line (~ 1.54 Mbps) is likely the small- 
est access link that would be used by a “critical” service. 
With full-size packets (typically 1500 bytes), a T1 line 
can handle just 128 packets per second. The 30th per- 
centile of DoS attacks is nearly an order of magnitude 
larger than this. A server in a co-location center with a 
10 Mbps Ethernet connection can handle about 830 pps, 
and a 100 Mbps connected server could not withstand the 
upper 5% of DoS attacks at 10,000 pps. 


For a victim on a T1 line, the top 5% of attacks could 
mount an adaptive flooding attack against a 100 node 
overlay with source authentication in under 8 rounds: Di- 
viding the 10,000 pps by 50 nodes gives 200 packets per 
spoofed node per second, more than the T1 can handle. 
Thus, an attacker can immediately binary search in the 
egress node space, taking about log, (100) rounds. 


Many of the IP ID attacks take about 10 packets per 
attempted key. At 1000 pps, an attacker could dis- 
cover a destination-port key in about five minutes. In a 
doubly-indirect overlay using source address authentica- 
tion (SOS), the attacker could expect to locate the egress 
node’s IP address in about 50 seconds. Using both of 
these keys, however, would force the attacker to spend 
nearly 4 days scanning at extremely high packet rates. 


Resource consumption attacks, such as SYN floods, 
can be more destructive at lower packet rates; One study 
noted that a Linux webserver could handle only up to 
500 pps of SYN packets before experiencing perfor- 
mance degradation [9]. SYN packets are also smaller, 
and are thus easier for an attacker to generate in large vol- 
ume. By attacking multiple ingress nodes, and attacker 
could attempt to degrade the availability of the overlay. 
The top 5% of the attacks, over 10,000 pps, could disable 
about saat = 20 overlay nodes. Modern TCP stacks 
with SYN cookies or compressed TCP state can handle 
higher packet rates than older systems, but SYN floods 
still consume more server resources than pure flooding 
attacks do. 


6 Practical Deployment Issues 


Could a Mayday system be practically deployed? We 
believe so. Service providers like Akamai [31] have ex- 
isting overlay networks that number in the thousands 
of nodes. Over the last year, router vendors have cre- 
ated products like Juniper’s M-series Internet Processor 
II ASIC that are capable of performing packet filtering at 
line speed on high-bandwidth links [17]. ISPs have his- 
torically been willing to implement filtering to mitigate 
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extremely large DoS attacks; this willingness was tem- 
pered by the inability of their routers to do line-speed 
filtering. With the deployment of ASIC-assisted filters, 
ISPs should be able to deploy a few access list entries for 
major clients. 


Mayday is primarily useful for protecting centralized 
services. Services may use a central server to ease their 
design, or it may not be economically feasible for a sin- 
gle service to purchase many under-utilized nodes to pro- 
tect itself from attacks. In these cases, it may be par- 
ticularly useful to take a service-provider approach, in 
which multiple clients contract with a single Mayday 
provider, who provides a shared overlay infrastructure. 
The service-provider approach helps amortize the cost of 
the overlay across multiple clients, and provides shared 
excess capacity to deal with transient load spikes. Pro- 
tecting clients in this manner allows a larger overlay net- 
work, and reduces the number of entities that ISPs must 
deal with for creating router access lists. 


Finally, DDoS protection is only the first line of de- 
fense for servers. The objective of Mayday is to prevent 
flooding attacks from overwhelming servers. In the real 
world, servers have a host of additional security prob- 
lems that they must contend with, and interior lines of 
defense must still be maintained. 


7 Conclusion and Future Work 


We have presented a general architecture for using effi- 
cient router filtering with semi-trusted overlay nodes to 
provide denial of service resistance to servers. By gener- 
alizing from earlier work, we present several novel mech- 
anisms that can provide improved performance with 
equivalent security. Designers implementing the May- 
day architecture gain the flexibility to trade security for 
performance to better create a system that matches their 
needs. 


To understand how overlay-based DoS protection 
would work in the real world, we presented several at- 
tacks that are effective against many router-based DoS 
prevention schemes. By providing options for more pre- 
cise filtering and more agile rule updates, the Mayday 
architecture can successfully reduce the impact of these 
attacks. 


While the Mayday architecture can provide a practi- 
cal and effective proactive defense against DoS attacks, 
much work remains. Current router architectures are vul- 
nerable to probes like our next-hop scan, and correcting 
these vulnerabilities will take time. Not all services can 
afford to protect themselves with Mayday, but still re- 
quire some protection. There have been many proposals 
for detecting and preventing DoS attacks at the network 


layer and up, and sorting through the options remains a 
formidable task. 
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Abstract 


As Internet services become more popular and pervasive, a crit- 
ical problem that arises is managing the performance of ser- 
vices under extreme overload. This paper presents a set of tech- 
niques for managing overload in complex, dynamic Internet 
services. These techniques are based on an adaptive admission 
control mechanism that attempts to bound the 90th-percentile 
response time of requests flowing through the service. This is 
accomplished by internally monitoring the performance of the 
service, which is decomposed into a set of event-driven stages 
connected with request queues. By controlling the rate at which 
each stage admits requests, the service can perform focused 
overload management, for example, by filtering only those re- 
quests that lead to resource bottlenecks. We present two exten- 
sions of this basic controller that provide class-based service 
differentiation as well as application-specific service degrada- 
tion. We evaluate these mechanisms using a complex Web- 
based e-mail service that is subjected to a realistic user load, as 
well as a simpler Web server benchmark. 


1 Introduction 


Internet services have become a vital resource for many 
people. Internet-based e-mail, stock trading, driving di- 
rections, and even movie listings are often considered in- 
dispensable both for businesses and personal productiv- 
ity. Web application hosting has opened up new demands 
for service performance and availability, with businesses 
relying on remotely-hosted services for accounting, hu- 
man resources management, and other applications. 

At the same time, Internet services are increasing in 
complexity and scale. Although much prior research 
has addressed the performance and scalability concerns 
of serving static Web pages [8, 28, 31], many modern 
services rely on dynamically-generated content, which 
requires significant amounts of computation and I/O to 
generate. It is not uncommon for a single Internet ser- 
vice request to involve several databases, application 
servers, and front-end Web servers. Unlike static content, 
dynamically-generated pages often cannot be cached or 
replicated for better performance, and the resource re- 
quirements for a given user load are very difficult to pre- 
dict. 

Moreover, Internet services are subject to enormous 
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variations in demand, which in extreme cases can lead 
to overload. During overload conditions, the service’s 
response times may grow to unacceptable levels, and ex- 
haustion of resources may cause the service to behave er- 
ratically or even crash. The events of September 11, 2001 
provided a poignant reminder of the inability of most In- 
ternet services to scale: many news sites worldwide were 
unavailable for several hours due to unprecedented de- 
mand. CNN.com experienced a request load 20 times 
greater than the expected peak, at one point exceeding 
30,000 requests a second. Despite growing the size of 
the server farm, CNN was unable to handle the major- 
ity of requests to the site for almost 3 hours [23]. Many 
services rely on overprovisioning of server resources to 
handle spikes in demand. However, when a site is seri- 
ously overloaded, request rates can be orders of magni- 
tude greater than the average, and it is clearly infeasible 
to overprovision a service to handle a 100-fold or 1000- 
fold increase in load. 


Overload management is a critical requirement for In- 
ternet services, yet few services are designed with over- 
load in mind. Often, services rely on the underlying op- 
erating system to manage resources, yet the OS typically 
does not have enough information about the service’s re- 
source requirements to effectively handle overload con- 
ditions. A common approach to overload control is to ap- 
ply fixed (administrator-specified) resource limits, such 
as bounding the number of simultaneous socket connec- 
tions or threads. However, it is difficult to determine the 
ideal resource limits under widely fluctuating loads; set- 
ting limits too low underutilizes resources, while setting 
them too high can lead to overload regardless. In addi- 
tion, such resource limits do not have a direct relation- 
ship to client-perceived service performance. 


We argue that Internet services should be designed 
from the ground up to detect and respond intelligently to 
overload conditions. In this paper, we present an archi- 
tecture for Internet service design that makes overload 
management explicit in the programming model, pro- 
viding services with the ability to perform fine-grained 
control of resources in response to heavy load. In 
this model, based on the staged event-driven architec- 
ture (SEDA) [40], services are constructed as a network 
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of event-driven stages connected with explicit request 
queues. By applying admission control to each queue, 
the flow of requests through the service can be controlled 
in a focused manner. 

To achieve scalability and fault-tolerance, Internet 
services are typically replicated across a set of machines, 
which may be within a single data center or geograph- 
ically distributed [16, 37]. Even if a service is scaled 
across many machines, individual nodes still experience 
huge variations in demand. This requires that effective 
overload control techniques be deployed at the per-node 
level, which is the focus of this paper. 

Our previous work on SEDA [40] addressed the effi- 
ciency and scalability of the architecture, and an earlier 
position paper [39] made the case for overload manage- 
ment primitives in service design. This paper builds on 
this work by presenting an adaptive admission control 
mechanism within the SEDA framework that attempts to 
meet a 90th percentile response time target by filtering 
requests at each stage of a service. This mechanism is 
general enough to support class-based prioritization of 
requests (e.g., allowing certain users to obtain better ser- 
vice than others) as well as application-specific service 
degradation. 

Several prior approaches to overload control in Inter- 
net services have been proposed, which we discuss in 
detail in Section 5. Many of these techniques rely on 
static resource limits [3, 36], apply only to simplistic, 
static Web page loads [2, 9], or have been studied only 
under simulation [10, 20]. In contrast, the techniques de- 
scribed in this paper allow services to adapt to changing 
loads, apply to complex, dynamic Internet services with 
widely varying resource demands, and have been imple- 
mented in a realistic application setting. We evaluate 
our overload control mechanisms using both a resource- 
intensive Web-based e-mail service and a simple Web 
server benchmark. Our results show that these adaptive 
overload control mechanisms are effective at controlling 
the response times of complex Internet services, and per- 
mit flexible prioritization and degradation policies to be 
implemented. 


2 The Staged Event-Driven Architecture 


Our overload management techniques are based on the 
staged event-driven architecture (or SEDA), a model for 
designing Internet services that are inherently scalable 
and robust to load. In SEDA, applications are struc- 
tured as a graph of event-driven stages connected with 
explicit event queues, as shown in Figure 1. We provide 
a brief overview of the architecture here; a more com- 
plete description and extensive performance results are 
given in [40]. 


2.1 SEDA Overview 


SEDA is intended to support the massive concurrency 
demands of large-scale Internet services, as well as to 


exhibit good behavior under heavy load. Traditional 
server designs rely on processes or threads to capture 
the concurrency needs of the server: a common design 
is to devote a thread to each client connection. However, 
general-purpose threads are unable to scale to the large 
numbers required by busy Internet services [5, 17, 31]. 

The alternative to multithreading is event-driven con- 
currency, in which a small number of threads are used to 
process many simultaneous requests. However, event- 
driven server designs can often be very complex, re- 
quiring careful application-specific scheduling of request 
processing and I/O. This model also requires that ap- 
plication code never block, which is often difficult to 
achieve in practice. For example, garbage collection, 
page faults, or calls to legacy code can cause the applica- 
tion to block, leading to greatly reduced performance. 

To counter the complexity of the standard event- 
driven approach, SEDA decomposes a service into a 
graph of stages, where each stage is an event-driven ser- 
vice component that performs some aspect of request 
processing. Each stage contains a small, dynamically- 
sized thread pool to drive its execution. Threads act as 
implicit continuations, automatically capturing the exe- 
cution state across blocking operations; to avoid overus- 
ing threads, it is important that blocking operations be 
short or infrequent. SEDA provides nonblocking I/O 
primitives to eliminate the most common sources of long 
blocking operations. 

Stages are connected with explicit queues that act 
as the execution boundary between stages, as well as a 
mechanism for controlling the flow of requests through 
the service. This design greatly reduces the complex- 
ity of managing concurrency, as each stage is responsi- 
ble only for a subset of request processing, and stages 
are isolated from each other through composition with 
queues. 

As shown in Figure 2, a stage consists of an event han- 
dler, an incoming event queue, and a dynamically-sized 
thread pool. Threads within a stage operate by pulling a 
batch of events off of the incoming event queue and in- 
voking the application-supplied event handler. The event 
handler processes each batch of events, and dispatches 
zero Or more events by enqueueing them on the event 
queues of other stages. The stage’s incoming event queue 
is guarded by an admission controller that accepts or re- 
jects new requests for the stage. The overload control 
mechanisms described in this paper are based on adap- 
tive admission control for each stage in a SEDA service. 

Additionally, each stage is subject to dynamic re- 
source control, which attempts to keep each stage within 
its ideal operating regime by tuning parameters of the 
stage’s operation. For example, one such controller ad- 
justs the number of threads executing within each stage 
based on an observation of the stage’s offered load (in- 
coming queue length) and performance (throughput). 
This approach frees the application programmer from 
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Figure 1: Structure of the Arashi SEDA-based email service: This is a typical example of a SEDA-based Internet service, 
consisting of a network of stages connected with explicit event queues. Each stage is subject to adaptive resource management and 
admission control to prevent overload. Requests are read from the network and parsed by a the read packet and parse packet stages 
on the left. Each request is then passed to a stage that handles the particular request type, such as listing the user’s mail folders. 
Static page requests are handled by a separate set of stages that maintain an in-memory cache. For simplicity, some event paths 


and stages have been elided from this figure. 


manually setting “knobs” that can have a serious im- 
pact on performance. More details on resource control 
in SEDA are given in [40]. 


2.2 Advantages of SEDA 


While conceptually simple, the SEDA model has a num- 
ber of desirable properties for overload management: 


Exposure of the request stream: Event queues make 
the request stream within the service explicit, allow- 
ing the application (and the underlying runtime environ- 
ment) to observe and control the performance of the sys- 
tem, e.g., through reordering or filtering of requests. 


Focused, application-specific admission control: By 
applying fine-grained admission control to each stage, 
the system can avoid bottlenecks in a focused manner. 
For example, a stage that consumes many resources can 
be conditioned to load by throttling the rate at which 
events are admitted to just that stage, rather than refus- 
ing all new requests in a generic fashion. The application 
can provide its own admission control algorithms that are 
tailored for the particular service. 


Modularity and performance isolation: Requiring 
stages to communicate through explicit event-passing al- 
lows each stage to be insulated from others in the system 
for purposes of code modularity and performance isola- 
tion. 


2.3 Overload exposure and admission con- 
trol 


The goal of overload management is to prevent service 
performance from degrading in an uncontrolled fash- 
ion under heavy load, as a result of overcommitting re- 
sources. As a service approaches saturation, response 
times typically grow very large and throughput may de- 
grade substantially. Under such conditions, it is often 


desirable to shed load, for example, by sending explicit 
rejection messages to users, rather than cause all users 
to experience unacceptable response times. Note that re- 
jecting requests is just one form of load shedding; several 
alternatives are discussed below. 


Overload protection in SEDA is accomplished 
through the use of fine-grained admission control at each 
stage, which can be used to implement a wide range of 
policies. Generally, by applying admission control, the 
service can limit the rate at which a stage accepts new re- 
quests, allowing performance bottlenecks to be isolated. 
A simple admission control policy might be to apply a 
fixed threshold to each stage’s event queue; however, 
with this policy it is very difficult to determine what the 
ideal thresholds should be to meet some performance tar- 
get. A better approach is for stages to monitor their per- 
formance and trigger rejection of incoming events when 
some performance threshold has been exceeded. Addi- 
tionally, an admission controller could assign a cost to 
each event in the system, prioritizing low-cost events 
(e.g., inexpensive static Web page requests) over high- 
cost events (e.g., expensive dynamic pages). SEDA al- 
lows the admission control policy to be tailored for each 
individual stage. 


This mechanism allows overload control to be per- 
formed within a service in response to measured re- 
source bottlenecks; this is in contrast to “external” ser- 
vice control based on an a priori model of service capac- 
ity [2, 10]. Moreover, by performing admission control 
on a per-stage basis, overload response can be focused 
on those requests that lead to a bottleneck, and be cus- 
tomized for each type of request. This is as opposed to 
generic overload response mechanisms that fail to con- 
sider the nature of the request being processed [18, 19]. 


When the admission controller rejects a request, the 
corresponding enqueue operation fails, indicating to the 
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Figure 2: A SEDA Stage: A stage consists of an incoming 
event queue with an associated admission controller, a thread 
pool, and an application-supplied event handler. The stage’s 
operation is managed by a set of controllers, which dynami- 
cally adjust resource allocations and scheduling. The admis- 
sion controller determines whether a given request is admitted 
to the queue. 


originating stage that there is a bottleneck in the system. 
The upstream stage is therefore responsible for reacting 
to these “overload signals” in some way. This explicit 
indication of overload differs from traditional service de- 
signs that treat overload as an exceptional case for which 
applications are given little indication or control. 


Rejection of an event from a queue does not imply that 
the user’s request is rejected from the system. Rather, it is 
the responsibility of the stage receiving a queue rejection 
to perform some alternate action, which depends greatly 
on the service logic, as described above. If the service 
has been replicated across multiple servers, the request 
can be redirected to another node, either internally or by 
sending an HTTP redirect message to the client. Services 
may also provide differentiated service by delaying cer- 
tain requests in favor of others: an e-commerce site might 
give priority to requests from users about to complete 
an order. Another overload response is to block until 
the downstream stage can accept the request. This leads 
to backpressure, since blocked threads in a stage cause 
its incoming queue to fill, triggering overload response 
upstream. In some applications, however, backpressure 
may be undesirable as it causes requests to queue up, 
possibly for long periods of time. 


More generally, an application may degrade service 
in response to overload, allowing a larger number of 
requests to be processed at lower quality. Examples 
include delivering lower-fidelity content (e.g., reduced- 
resolution image files) or performing alternate actions 
that consume fewer resources per request. Whether 
or not such degradation is feasible depends greatly on 
the nature of the service. The SEDA framework it- 
self is agnostic as to the precise degradation mecha- 
nism employed—it simply provides the admission con- 
trol primitive to signal overload to applications. 
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3 Overload Control in SEDA 


In this section we present three particular overload con- 
trol mechanisms that have been constructed using the 
stage-based admission control primitives described ear- 
lier. We begin with a motivation for the use of 90th- 
percentile response time as a client-based performance 
metric to drive overload control. We then discuss an 
adaptive admission control mechanism to meet a 90th- 
percentile response time target, and describe an exten- 
sion that enables service differentiation across different 
classes of users. We also describe the use of application- 
specific service degradation in this framework. 


3.1 Performance metrics 


A variety of performance metrics have been studied in 
the context of overload management, including through- 
put and response time targets [9, 10], CPU utiliza- 
tion [2, 11, 12], and differentiated service metrics, such 
as the fraction of users in each class that meet a given 
performance target [20, 25]. In this paper, we focus 
on 90th-percentile response time as a realistic and in- 
tuitive measure of client-perceived system performance. 
This metric has the benefit that it is both easy to rea- 
son about and captures the user’s experience of Inter- 
net service performance. This is as opposed to average 
or maximum response time (which fail to represent the 
“shape” of a response time curve), or throughput (which 
depends greatly on the network connection to the service 
and bears little relation to user-perceived performance). 


In this context, the system administrator specifies a 
target value for the service’s 90th-percentile response 
time. The target response time may be parameterized 
by relative utility of the requests, for example, based on 
request type or user classification. An example might be 
to specify a lower response time target for requests from 
users with more items in their shopping cart. Our cur- 
rent implementation, discussed below, allows separate 
response time targets to be specified for each stage in the 
service, as well as for different classes of users (based on 
IP address, request header information, or HTTP cook- 
ies). 


3.2 Response time controller design 


The design of the per-stage overload controller in SEDA 
is shown in Figure 3. The controller consists of sev- 
eral components. A monitor measures response times 
for each request passing through a stage. Requests are 
tagged with the current time when they enter the service. 
At each stage S, the request’s response time is calcu- 
lated as the time it leaves S minus the time it entered the 
system. While this approach does not measure network 
effects, we expect that under overload the greatest con- 
tributor to perceived request latency will be intra-service 
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Figure 3: Response time controller design: The controller 
observes a history of response times through the stage, and ad- 
justs the rate at which the stage accepts new requests to meet an 
administrator-specified 90th-percentile response time target. 
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Figure 4: Parameters used in the response time controller. 


response time.! 


The measured 90th-percentile response time over 
some interval is passed to the controller that ad- 
justs the admission control parameters based on the 
administrator-supplied response-time target. In the cur- 
rent design, the controller adjusts the rate at which new 
requests are admitted into the stage’s queue by adjust- 
ing the rate at which new tokens are generated in a token 
bucket traffic shaper [33]. A wide range of alternate ad- 
mission control policies are possible, including drop-tail 
FIFO or variants of random early detection (RED) [14]. 

The basic overload control algorithm makes use of 
additive-increase/multiplicative-decrease tuning of the 
token bucket rate based on the current observation of the 
90th-percentile response time. The controller is invoked 
by the stage’s event-processing thread after some num- 
ber of requests (nreq) has been processed. The controller 
also runs after a set interval (timeout) to allow the rate to 
be adjusted when the processing rate is low. 

The controller records up to nreq response-time sam- 
ples and calculates the 90th-percentile sample samp by 
sorting the samples and taking the (0.9 xnreq)-th sample. 


'To avoid TCP’s exponential backoff for initial SYN retransmis- 
sion, our implementation of SEDA rapidly accepts new client connec- 
tions. In cases where the number of incoming connections is extremely 
large, or initial SYNs are dropped by the network, our approach can be 
supplemented with some form of network latency estimation (30, 35] 
to obtain a more accurate response-time estimate. 





In order to prevent sudden spikes in the response time 
sample from causing large reactions in the controller, the 
90th-percentile response time estimate is smoothed using 
an exponentially weighted moving average with parame- 
ter a: 


cur = a-cur + (1— a) - samp 


The controller then calculates the error between the cur- 
rent response time measurement and the target: 
cur — target 
err = ———_ 

target 
If err > errg, the token bucket rate is reduced by a 
multiplicative factor adj,. If err < err;, the rate is in- 
creased by an additive factor proportional to the error: 
—(err — c;)adj;. The constant c; is used to weight the 
rate increase such that when err = c; the rate adjustment 
is 0. 

The parameters used in the implementation are sum- 
marized in Figure 4. These parameters were determined 
experimentally using a combination of microbenchmarks 
with artificial loads and real applications with realistic 
loads (e.g., the e-mail service described in the next sec- 
tion). In most cases the controller algorithm and param- 
eters were tuned by running test loads against a service 
and observing the behavior of the controller in terms of 
measured response times and the corresponding admis- 
sion rate. 

These parameters have been observed to work well 
across a range of applications, however, there are no 
guarantees that they are optimal. In particular, the be- 
havior of the controller is sensitive to the setting of the 
smoothing filter constant a, as well as the rate increase 
adj, and decrease adj,; the setting of the other parame- 
ters is less critical. The main goal of tuning is allow the 
controller to react quickly to increases in response time, 
while not being so conservative that an excessive num- 
ber of requests are rejected. An important problem for 
future investigation is the tuning (perhaps automated) of 
controller parameters in this environment. It would be 
useful to apply concepts from control theory to aid in the 
tuning process, but this requires the development of com- 
plex models of system behavior. We discuss the role of 
control theoretic techniques in more detail in Section 5.3. 


3.3. Class-based differentiation 


By prioritizing requests from certain users over others, 
a SEDA application can implement various policies re- 
lated to class-based service level agreements (SLAs). A 
common example is to prioritize requests from “gold” 
customers, who might pay more money for the privilege, 
or to give better service to customers with items in their 
shopping cart. 

Various approaches to class-based differentiation are 
possible in SEDA. One option would be to segregate re- 
quest processing for each class into its own set of stages, 
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Figure 5: Multiclass overload controller design: For each 
request class, the controller measures the 90th-percentile re- 
sponse time, and adjusts the rate at which the stage accepts 
new requests of each class. When overload is detected, the ad- 
mission rate for lower-priority classes is reduced before that of 
higher-priority classes. 
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Figure 6: Screenshot of the Arashi e-mail service: Arashi 
allows users to read e-mail through a Web browser interface. 
Many traditional e-mail reader features are implemented, in- 
cluding message search, folder view, sorting message lists by 
author, subject, or date fields, and so forth. 


in effect partitioning the service’s stage graph into sepa- 
rate flows for each class. In this way, stages for higher- 
priority classes could be given higher priority, e.g., by 
increasing scheduling priorities or allocating additional 
threads. Another option is to process all classes of re- 
quests in the same set of stages, but make the admission 
control mechanism aware of each class, for example, by 
rejecting a larger fraction of lower-class requests than 
higher-class requests. This is the approach taken here. 
The multiclass response time control algorithm is 
identical to that presented in Section 3.2, with several 
small modifications. Incoming requests are assigned 
an integer class that is derived from application-specific 
properties of the request, such as IP address or HTTP 
cookie information. A separate instance of the response 
time controller is used for each class c, with independent 
response time targets target°. Likewise, the queue ad- 
mission controller maintains a separate token bucket for 
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each class. 

For class c, if err° > err§, then the token bucket rate 
of all classes lower than c is reduced by a multiplicative 
factor adjlog (with default value 10). If the rate of all 
lower classes is already equal to rateynj, then a counter 
Ic is incremented; when Ic° > Icihres; (default value 20), 
then the rate for class ¢ is reduced by adj, as described 
above. In this way the controller aggressively reduces 
the rate of lower-priority classes before that of higher- 
priority classes. Admission rates are increased as in Sec- 
tion 3.2, except that whenever a higher-priority class ex- 
ceeds its response time target, all lower-priority classes 
are flagged to prevent their admission rates from being 
increased during the next iteration of the controller. 


3.4 Service degradation 


Another approach to overload management is to allow 
applications to degrade the quality of delivered service 
in order to admit a larger number of requests [1, 7, 16]. 
SEDA itself does not implement service degradation 
mechanisms, but rather signals overload to applications 
in a way that allows them to degrade if possible. Stages 
can obtain the current 90th-percentile response time 
measurement as well as enable or disable the stage’s ad- 
mission control mechanism. This allows an service to 
implement degradation by periodically sampling the cur- 
rent response time and comparing it to the target. If ser- 
vice degradation is ineffective (say, because the load is 
too high to support even the lowest quality setting), the 
stage can re-enable admission control to cause requests 
to be rejected. 


4 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the SEDA overload control 
mechanisms using two applications: a complex Web- 
based e-mail service, and a Web server benchmark in- 
volving dynamic page generation that is capable of de- 
grading service in response to overload. 


4.1 Arashi: A SEDA-based e-mail service 


We wish to study the behavior of the SEDA overload 
controllers in a highly dynamic environment, under a 
wide variation of user load and resource demands. We 
have developed the Arashi? Web-based e-mail service, 
which is akin to Hotmail and Yahoo! Mail, allowing 
users to access e-mail through a Web browser interface 
with various functions: managing e-mail folders, delet- 
ing and refiling messages, searching for messages, and 
so forth. A screenshot of the Arashi service is shown in 
Figure 6. 

Arashi is implemented using the Sandstorm platform, 
a SEDA-based Internet services framework implemented 


Arashi is the Japanese word for storm. 
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Figure 7: Overload controller operation: This figure shows 
the operation of the SEDA overload controller for one of the 
stages in the Arashi e-mail service during a large load spike. A 
load spike of 1000 users enters the system at around t = 70 and 
leaves the system around t = 150. The response time target is 
set to 1 sec. The overload controller responds to a spike in 
response time by exponentially decreasing the admission rate 
of the stage. Likewise, when the measured response time is 
below the target, the admission rate is increased slowly. Notice 
the slight increase in the admission rate around t = 100; this is 
an example of the proportional increase of the admission rate 
based on the error between the response time measurement and 
the target. The spikes in the measured response time are caused 
by bursts of requests entering the stage, as well as resource 
contention across stages. 


in Java [40]. As shown in Figure 1, some number 
of stages are devoted to generic Web page processing, 
nonblocking network and file I/O, and maintaining a 
cache of recently-accessed static pages; in the Arashi 
service, there is only a single static Web object (the 
Arashi logo image). Arashi employs six stages to pro- 
cess dynamic page requests, with one stage assigned 
to each request type (show message, list folders, etc.). 
Each stage is implemented as a Java class that pro- 
cesses the corresponding request type, accesses e-mail 
data from a MySQL [27] database, and generates a cus- 
tomized HTML page in response. This design allows 
the admission control parameters for each request type 
to be tuned independently, which is desirable given the 
large variation in resource requirements across requests. 
For example, displaying a single message is a relatively 
lightweight operation, while listing the contents of an en- 
tire folder requires a significant number of database ac- 
cesses. 

The client load generator used in our experiments em- 
ulates a number of simultaneous users, each accessing 
a single mail folder consisting of between 1 and 12794 
messages, the contents of which are based on actual e- 
mail archives. Emulated users access the service based 
on a simple Markovian model of user behavior derived 


3Our earlier work [40] demonstrated that despite using Java, Sand- 
storm performance is competitive with systems implemented in C. 
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Figure 8: Overload control in Arashi: This figure shows 
the 90th-percentile response time for the Arashi e-mail ser- 
vice with and without the overload controller enabled. The 
90th-percentile response time target is 10 sec. Also shown is 
the fraction of rejected requests with overload control enabled. 
Note that the overload controller is operating independently on 
each request type, though this figure shows the 90th-percentile 
response time and reject rate averaged across all requests. As 
the figure shows, the overload control mechanism is effective at 
meeting the response time target despite a many-fold increase 
in load. 


from traces of the UC Berkeley Computer Science Divi- 
sion’s IMAP server.’ The inter-request think time is ag- 
gressively set to 20ms. When the service rejects a request 
from a user, the user waits for 5 sec before attempting to 
log into the service again. The Arashi service runs on a 
1.2 GHz Pentium 4 machine running Linux 2.4.18, and 
the client load generators run on between 1 and 16 simi- 
lar machines connected to the server with Gigabit Ether- 
net. Since we are only interested in the overload behavior 
of the server, WAN network effects are not incorporated 
into our evaluation. 


4.2 Controller operation 


Figure 7 demonstrates the operation of the overload con- 
troller, showing the 90th-percentile response time mea- 
surement and token bucket admission rate for one of the 
stages in the Arashi service (in this case, for the “‘list fold- 
ers” request type). Here, the stage is being subjected to 
a very heavy load spike of 1000 users, causing response 
times to increase dramatically. 

As the figure shows, the controller responds to a spike 
in the response time by exponentially decreasing the to- 
ken bucket rate. When the response time is below the 
target, the rate is increased slowly. Despite several over- 
shoots of the response time target, the controller is very 
effective at keeping the response time near the target. 
The response time spikes are explained by two factors. 
First, the request load is extremely bursty due to the real- 
istic nature of the client load generator. Second, because 


4We are indebted to Steve Czerwinski for providing the IMAP trace 
data. 
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Figure 9: Breakdown of response times by request type: 
This table lists the 90th-percentile response time for each re- 
quest type in the Arashi e-mail service for loads of 16 and 
1024 users, both without overload control (“No OLC”) and 
with overload control (“With OLC”’). The response time target 
is 10 sec, and values in boldface exceeded the target. Although 
request types exhibit a widely varying degree of complexity, the 
controller is effective at meeting the response time target for 
each type. With 1024 users, the performance target is exceeded 
for search requests due to their relative infrequency. 
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all stages share the same back-end database, requests for 
other stages (not shown in the figure) may cause resource 
contention that affects the response time of the “list fold- 
ers” stage. Note, however, that the largest response time 
spike is only about 4 seconds, which is not too serious 
given a response time target of 1 second. With no admis- 
sion control, response times grow without bound, as we 
will show in Sections 4.3 and 4.4. 


4.3 Overload control with increased user 
load 


Figure 8 shows the 90th-percentile response time of the 
Arashi service, as a function of the user load, both with 
and without the per-stage overload controller enabled. 
Also shown is the fraction of overall requests that are 
rejected by the overload controller. The 90th-percentile 
response time target is set to 10 sec. For each data point, 
the corresponding number of simulated clients load the 
system for about 15 minutes, and response-time distri- 
butions are collected after an initial warm-up period of 
about 20 seconds. As the figure shows, the overload con- 
trol mechanism is effective at meeting the response time 
target despite a many-fold load increase. 

Recall that the overload controller is operating on 
each request type separately, though this figure shows the 
90th-percentile response time and reject rate across all 
requests. Figure 9 breaks the response times down ac- 
cording to request type, showing that the overload con- 
troller is able to meet the performance target for each 
request type individually. With 1024 users, the perfor- 
mance target is exceeded for search requests. This is 
mainly due to their relative infrequency: search requests 
are very uncommon, comprising less than 1% of the re- 
quest load. The controller for the search stage is there- 
fore unable to react as quickly to arrivals of this request 
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Figure 10: Overload control under a massive load spike: 
This figure shows the 90th-percentile response time experi- 
enced by clients using the Arashi e-mail service under a mas- 
sive load spike (from 3 users to 1000 users). Without over- 
load control, response times grow without bound; with over- 
load control (using a 90th-percentile response time target of 
1 second), there is a small increase during load but response 
times quickly stabilize. The lower portion of the figure shows 
the fraction of requests rejected by the overload controller. 


4.4 Overload control under a massive load 
spike 

The previous section evaluated the overload controller 
under a steadily increasing user load, representing a slow 
increase in user population over time. We are also inter- 
ested in evaluating the effectiveness of the overload con- 
troller under a sudden load spike. In this scenario, we 
start with a base load of 3 users accessing the Arashi ser- 
vice, and suddenly increase the load to 1000 users. This 
is meant to model a “flash crowd” in which a large num- 
ber of users access the service all at once. 

Figure 10 shows the performance of the overload con- 
troller in this situation. Without overload control, there 
is an enormous increase in response times during the 
load spike, making the service effectively unusable for 
all users. With overload control and a 90th-percentile re- 
sponse time target of 1 second, about 70-80% of requests 
are rejected during the spike, but response times for ad- 
mitted requests are kept very low. 

Our feedback-driven approach to overload control is 
in contrast to the common technique of limiting the num- 
ber of client TCP connections to the service, which does 
not actively monitor response times (a small number of 
clients could cause a large response time spike), nor give 
users any indication of overload. In fact, refusing TCP 
connections has a negative impact on user-perceived re- 
sponse time, as the client’s TCP stack transparently re- 
tries connection requests with exponential backoff. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the client response times when overload 
control is disabled and a limit of 128 simultaneous con- 
nections is imposed on the server. As the figure shows, 
this approach leads to large response times overall. Dur- 
ing this benchmark run, over 561 of the 1000 clients ex- 
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Figure 11: Comparison of per-stage versus single-stage ad- 
mission control: This table shows the 90th-percentile response 
time and reject rate by request type for a load of 128 users on 
the Arashi service. The response time target is 10 sec, and times 
shown in boldface exceeded the performance target. With per- 
stage admission control, the rejection rate is tuned based on 
the overhead of each request type. For single-stage admission 
control, all requests experience approproximately the same re- 
Jection rate. 


perienced connection timeout errors. 

We claim that giving 20% of the users good service 
and 80% of the users some indication that the site is 
overloaded is better than giving all users unacceptable 
service. However, this comes down to a question of what 
policy a service wants to adopt for managing heavy load. 
Recall that the service need not reject requests outright— 
it could redirect them to another server, degrade service, 
or perform an alternate action. The SEDA design allows 
a wide range of policies to be implemented: in the next 
section we look at degrading service as an alternate re- 
sponse to overload. 

Applying admission control to each stage in the 
Arashi service allows the admission rate to be separately 
tuned for each type of request. An alternative policy 
would be to use a single admission controller that fil- 
ters all incoming requests, regardless of type. Under 
such a policy, a small number of expensive requests can 
cause the admission controller to reject many unrelated 
requests from the system. Figure 11 compares these two 
policies, showing the admission rate and 90th-percentile 
response time by request type for a load of 128 users. As 
the figure shows, using a single admission controller is 
much more aggressive in terms of the overall rejection 
rate, leading to lower response times overall. However, 
the policy does not discriminate between infrequent, ex- 
pensive requests and more common, less expensive re- 
quests. 


4.5 Service degradation experiments 


As discussed previously, SEDA applications can respond 
to overload by degrading the fidelity of the service of- 
fered to clients. This technique can be combined with ad- 
mission control, for example, by rejecting requests only 
when the lowest service quality still leads to overload. 
We evaluate the use of service degradation through a 
simple Web server benchmark that incorporates a con- 
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Figure 12: Effect of service degradation: This figure shows 
the 90th-percentile response time experienced by clients ac- 
cessing a simple service consisting of a single bottleneck stage. 
The stage is capable of degrading the quality of service deliv- 
ered to clients in order to meet response time demands. The 
90th-percentile response time target is set to 5 seconds. With- 
out service degradation, response times grow very large under 
a load spike of 1000 users. With service degradation, response 
times are greatly reduced, oscillating near the target perfor- 
mance level. 


tinuous “quality knob” that can be tuned to trade per- 
formance for service fidelity. A single stage acts as a 
CPU-bound bottleneck in this service; for each request, 
the stage reads a varying amount of data from a file, com- 
putes checksums on the file data, and produces a dynam- 
ically generated HTML page in response. The stage has 
an associated quality factor that controls the amount of 
data read from the file and the number of checksums 
computed. By reducing the quality factor, the stage con- 
sumes fewer CPU resources, but provides “lower qual- 
ity” service to clients. 


Using the overload control interfaces in SEDA, the 
stage monitors its own 90th-percentile response time 
and reduces the quality factor when it is over the 
administrator-specified limit. Likewise, the quality fac- 
tor is increased slowly when the response time is below 
the limit. Service degradation may be performed either 
independently or in conjunction with the response-time 
admission controller described above. If degradation is 
used alone, then under overload all clients are given ser- 
vice but at a reduced quality level. In extreme cases, 
however, the lowest quality setting may still lead to very 
large response times. The stage optionally re-enables the 
admission controller when the quality factor is at its low- 
est setting and response times continue to exceed the tar- 
get. 


Figure 12 shows the effect of service degradation un- 
der an extreme load spike, and Figure 13 shows the use of 
service degradation coupled with admission control. As 
these figures show, service degradation alone does a fair 
job of managing overload, though re-enabling the admis- 
sion controller under heavy load is much more effective. 
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Figure 13: Service degradation combined with admission 
control: This figure shows the effect of service degradation 
combined with admission control. The experiment is identical 
to that in Figure 12, except that the bottleneck stage re-enables 
admission control when the service quality is at its lowest level. 
In contrast to the use of service degradation alone, degradation 
coupled with admission control is much more effective at meet- 
ing the response time target. 


Note that when admission control is used, a very large 
fraction (99%) of the requests are rejected; this is due to 
the extreme nature of the load spike and the inability of 
the bottleneck stage to meet the performance target, even 
at a degraded level of service. 


4.6 Service differentiation 


Finally, we evaluate the use of multiclass service differ- 
entiation, in which requests from lower-priority users are 
rejected before those from higher-priority users. In these 
experiments, we deal with two user classes, each with 
a 90th-percentile response time target of 10 sec, gener- 
ating load against the Arashi e-mail service. Each ex- 
periment begins with a base load of 128 users from the 
lower-priority class. At a certain point during the run, 
128 users from the higher-priority class also start access- 
ing the service, and leave after some time. The user class 
is determined by a field in the HTTP request header; the 
implementation is general enough to support class as- 
signment based on client IP address, HTTP cookies, or 
other information. 

Figure 14 shows the performance of the multiclass 
overload controller without service differentiation en- 
abled: all users are effectively treated as belonging to the 
same class. As the figure shows, the controller is able to 
maintain response times near the target, though no pref- 
erential treatment is given to the high priority requests. 

In Figure 15, service differentiation is enabled, caus- 
ing requests from lower-priority users to be rejected 
more frequently than higher-priority users. As the fig- 
ure demonstrates, while both user classes are active, the 
overall rejection rate for higher-priority users is slightly 
lower than that in Figure 14, though the lower-priority 
class is penalized with a higher rejection rate. The aver- 
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Figure 14: Multiclass experiment without service differen- 
tiation: This figure shows the operation of the overload con- 
trol mechanism in Arashi with two classes of 128 users each 
accessing the service. The high-priority users begin accessing 
the service at time t = 100 and leave at t = 200. No service 
differentiation is used, so all users are treated as belonging to 
the same class. The 90th-percentile response time target is set 
to 10 sec. The controller is able to maintain response times 
near the target, though no preferential treatment is given to 
higher-priority users as they exhibit an identical frequency of 
rejected requests. 


age reject rate is 87.9% for the low-priority requests, and 
48.8% for the high-priority requests. This is compared 
to 55.5% and 57.6%, respectively, when no service dif- 
ferentiation is performed. Note that the initial load spike 
(around ¢ = 100) when the high priority users become 
active is somewhat more severe with service differenti- 
ation enabled. This is because the controller is initially 
attempting to reject only low-priority requests, due to the 
lag threshold (Icjnres,) for triggering admission rate re- 
duction for high-priority requests. 


5 Related Work 


In this section we survey prior work in Internet service 
overload control, discussing previous approaches as they 
relate to four broad categories: resource containment, ad- 
mission control, control-theoretic approaches, and ser- 
vice degradation. In [38] we present a more thorough 
overview of related work. 


5.1 Resource containment 


The classic approach to resource management in Inter- 
net services is static resource containment, in which a 
priori resource limits are imposed on an application or 
service to avoid overcommitment. We categorize all of 
these approaches as static in the sense that some external 
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Figure 15: Multiclass service differentiation: This figure 
shows the operation of the multiclass overload control mech- 
anism in Arashi with two classes of 128 users each. Service 
differentiation between the two classes is enabled and the 90th- 
percentile response time target for each class is 10 sec. The 
high-priority users begin accessing the service at time t = 100 
and leave att = 200. As the figure shows, when the high- 
priority users become active, there is an initial load spike that 
is compensated for by penalizing the admission rate of the low- 
priority users. Overall the low-priority users receive a large 
number of rejections, while high-priority users are able to re- 
ceive a greater fraction of service. 


entity (say, the system administrator) imposes a limit on 
the resource usage of a process or application. Although 
resource limits may change over time, they are typically 
not driven by monitoring and feedback of system perfor- 
mance; rather, the limits are arbitrary and rigid. 


In a traditional thread-per-connection Web server de- 
sign, the only overload mechanism generally used is to 
bound the number of processes (and hence the number of 
simultaneous connections) that the server will allocate. 
When all server threads are busy, the server stops accept- 
ing new connections; this is the type of overload protec- 
tion used by Apache [4]. There are two serious problems 
with this approach. First, it is based on a static thread or 
connection limit, which does not directly correspond to 
user-perceived performance. Service response time de- 
pends on many factors such as user load, the length of 
time a given connection is active, and the type of request 
(e.g., static versus dynamic pages). Secondly, not ac- 
cepting new TCP connections gives the user no indica- 
tion that the site is overloaded: the Web browser simply 
reports that it is still waiting for a connection to the site. 
As described earlier, this wait time can grow to be very 
long, due to TCP’s exponential backoff on SYN retrans- 
missions. 


Zeus [41] and thttpd [3] provide mechanisms to throt- 
tle the bandwidth consumption for certain Web pages to 
prevent overload, based on a static bandwidth limit im- 
posed by the system administrator for certain classes of 
requests. A very similar mechanism has been described 
by Li and Jamin [24]. In this model, the server inten- 
tionally delays outgoing replies to maintain a bandwidth 
limit, which has the side-effect of tying up server re- 
sources for greater periods of time to deliver throttled 
replies. 


5.2 Admission control 


The use of admission control as an overload management 
technique has been explored by several systems. Many 
of the proposed techniques are based on fixed policies, 
such as bounding the maximum request rate of requests 
to some constant value. Another common aspect of these 
approaches is that they often reject incoming work to a 
service by refusing to accept new client TCP connec- 
tions. 

Iyer et al. [18] describe a simple admission control 
mechanism based on bounding the length of the Web 
server request queue. This work analyzes various set- 
tings for the queue abatement and discard thresholds, 
though does not specify how these thresholds should be 
set to meet any given performance target. Cherkasova 
and Phaal [11] present session-based admission control, 
driven by a CPU utiliization threshold, which performs 
an admission decision when a new session arrives from 
a user, rather than for individual requests or connections. 
Such a policy would be straightforward to implement in 
SEDA. 

Voigt et al.[36] present several kernel-level mecha- 
nisms for overload management: restricting incoming 
connections based on dropping SYN packets; parsing 
and classification of HTTP requests in the kernel; and 
ordering the socket listen queue by request URL and 
client IP address. Another traffic-shaping approach is 
described in [19], which drives the selection of incom- 
ing packet rates based on an observation of system load, 
such as CPU utilization and memory usage. Web2K [6] 
brings several of these ideas together in a Web server 
“front-end” that performs admission control based on the 
length of the request queue; as in [18], the issue of de- 
termining appropriate queue thresholds is not addressed. 
Lazy Receiver Processing [13] prevents the TCP/IP re- 
ceive path from overloading the system; this technique 
could be coupled with SEDA’s overload controllers in ex- 
treme cases where incoming request rates are very high. 
Qie et al.[34] introduce resource limitations within the 
Flash [31] Web serber, primarily as a protection against 
denial-of-service attacks, though the idea could be ex- 
tended to overload control. 

Several other admission control mechanisms have 
been presented, though often only in simulation or for 
simplistic workloads (e.g., static Web pages). PAC- 
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ERS [10] attempts to limit the number of admitted re- 
quests based on expected server capacity, but this pa- 
per deals with a simplistic simulated service where re- 
quest processing time is linear in the size of the requested 
Web page. A related paper allocates requests to Apache 
server processes to minimize per-class response time 
bounds [9]. This paper is unclear on implementation de- 
tails, and the proposed technique silently drops requests 
if delay bounds are exceeded, rather than explicitly noti- 
fying clients of overload. Kanodia and Knightly [20] de- 
velop an admission control mechanism based on service 
envelopes, a modelling technique used to characterize the 
traffic of multiple flows over a shared link. The admis- 
sion controller attempts to meet response-time bounds 
for multiple classes of service requests, but again is only 
studied under a simple simulation of Web server behav- 
ior. 


5.3. Control-theoretic approaches 


Control theory [29] provides a formal framework for 
reasoning about the behavior of dynamic systems and 
feedback-driven control. A number of control-theoretic 
approaches to performance management of real systems 
have been described [26, 32], and several of these have 
focused on overload control for Internet services. 

Abdelzaher and Lu [2] describe an admission con- 
trol scheme that attempts to maintain a CPU utilization 
target using a proportional-integral (PI) controller and 
a simplistic linear model of server performance. Apart 
from ignoring caching, resource contention, and a host 
of other effects, this model is limited to static Web page 
accesses. An alternative approach, described in [25], al- 
locates server processes to each class of pending con- 
nections to obtain a relative delay between user classes. 
Diao et al. [12] describe a control-based mechanism for 
tuning Apache server parameters (the number of server 
processes and the per-connection idle timeout) to meet 
given CPU and memory utilization targets. Recall that in 
Apache, reducing the number of server processes leads 
to increased likelihood of stalling incoming connections; 
although this technique effectively protects server re- 
sources from oversaturation, it results in poor client- 
perceived performance. 

Although control theory provides a useful set of tools 
for designing and reasoning about systems subject to 
feedback, there are many challenges that must be ad- 
dressed in order for these techniques to be applicable to 
real-world systems. One of the greatest difficulties is that 
good models of system behavior are often difficult to de- 
rive. Unlike physical systems, which can often be de- 
scribed by linear models or approximations, Internet ser- 
vices are subject to poorly understood traffic and internal 
resource demands. The systems described here all make 
use of linear models, which may not be accurate in de- 
scribing systems with widely varying loads and resource 
requirements. Moreover, when a system is subject to ex- 
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treme overload, we expect that a system model based on 
low-load conditions may break down. 

Many system designers resort to ad hoc controller de- 
signs in the face of increasing system complexity. Al- 
though such an approach does not lend itself to for- 
mal analysis, careful design and tuning may yield a ro- 
bust system regardless. Indeed, the congestion-control 
mechanisms used in TCP were empirically determined, 
though recent work has attempted to apply control- 
theoretic concepts to this problem as well [21, 22]. 


5.4 Service degradation 


A number of systems have explored the use of service 
degradation to manage heavy load. The most straightfor- 
ward type of degradation is to reduce the quality of static 
Web content, such as by reducing the resolution or com- 
pression quality of images delivered to clients [1, 7, 16]. 
In many cases the goal of image quality degradation is 
to reduce network bandwidth consumption on the server, 
though this may have other effects as well, such as mem- 
ory savings. 

A more sophisticated example of service degrada- 
tion involves replacing entire Web pages (with many 
inlined images and links to other expensive objects) 
with stripped-down Web pages that entail fewer individ- 
ual HTTP requests to deliver. This was the approach 
taken by CNN.com on September 11, 2001; in response 
to overload, CNN replaced its front page with simple 
HTML page that that could be transmitted in a single 
Ethernet packet [23]. This technique was implemented 
manually, though a better approach would be to degrade 
service gracefully and automatically in response to load. 

In some cases it is possible for a service to make per- 
formance tradeoffs in terms of the freshness, consistency, 
or completeness of data delivered to clients. Brewer and 
Fox [15] describe this tradeoff in terms of the harvest and 
yield of a data operation; harvest refers to the amount 
of data represented in a response, while yield (closely 
related to availability) refers to the probability of com- 
pleting a request. For example, a Web search engine 
could reduce the amount of the Web database searched 
when overloaded, and still produce results that are good 
enough such that a user may not notice any difference. 

One disadvantage to service degradation is that many 
services lack a “fidelity knob” by design. For example, 
an e-mail or chat service cannot practically degrade ser- 
vice in response to overload: “‘lower-quality” e-mail and 
chat have no meaning. In these cases, a service must re- 
sort to admission control, delaying responses, or one of 
the other mechanisms described earlier. Indeed, rejecting 
a request through admission control is the lowest quality 
setting for a degraded service. 


6 Future Work and Conclusions 


We have argued that measurement and control are the 
keys to resource management and overload protection 
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in busy Internet services. This is in contrast to long- 
standing approaches based on resource containment, 
which typically mandate an a priori assignment of re- 
sources to each request, limiting the range of applicable 
load-conditioning policies. Still, introducing feedback 
as a mechanism for overload control raises a number of 
questions, such as how controller parameters should be 
tuned. We have relied mainly on a heuristic approach to 
controller design, though more formal, control-theoretic 
techniques are possible [32]. Capturing the performance 
and resource needs of real applications through detailed 
models is an important research direction if control- 
theoretic techniques are to be employed more widely. 

The use of per-stage admission control allows the ser- 
vice to carefully control the flow of requests through the 
system, for example, by only rejecting those requests that 
lead to a bottleneck resource. The downside of this ap- 
proach is that a request may be rejected late in the pro- 
cessing pipeline, after it has consumed significant re- 
sources in upstream stages. There are several ways to 
address this problem. Ideally, request classification and 
load shedding can be performed early; in Arashi, re- 
quests are classified in the first stage after they have been 
read from the network. Another approach is for a stage’s 
overload controller to affect the admission-control policy 
of upstream stages, causing requests to be dropped be- 
fore encountering a bottleneck. This paper has focused 
on stage-local reactions to overload, though a global ap- 
proach is also feasible in the SEDA framework. 

Our approach to overload management is based on 
adaptive admission control using “external” observations 
of stage performance. This approach uses no knowledge 
of the actual resource-consumption patterns of stages in 
an application, but is based on the implicit connection 
between request admission and performance. This does 
not directly capture all of the relevant factors that can 
drive a system into overload. For example, a memory- 
intensive stage (or a stage with a memory leak) can lead 
to VM thrashing even with a very low request-admission 
rate. One direction for future work is to inform the over- 
load control mechanism with more direct measurements 
of per-stage resource consumption. We have investigated 
one step in this direction, a system-wide resource moni- 
tor capable of signaling stages when resource usage (e.g., 
memory availability or CPU utilization) meets certain 
conditions. In this model, stages receive system-wide 
overload signals and use the information to voluntarily 
reduce their resource consumption. 

We have presented an approach to overload control 
for dynamic Internet services, based on adaptive, per- 
stage admission control. In this approach, the system 
actively observes application performance and tunes the 
admission rate of each stage to attempt to meet a 90th- 
percentile response time target. We have presented ex- 
tensions of this approach that perform class-based ser- 
vice differentiation as well as application-specific ser- 


vice degradation. The evaluation of these control mech- 
anisms, using both the complex Arashi e-mail service 
and a simpler dynamic Web server benchmark, show that 
they are effective for managing load with increasing user 
populations as well as under massive load spikes. 


Software Availability 


The SEDA software, related papers, and other documen- 
tation are available for download from http://www. 
cs.berkeley.edu/~mdw/proj/seda. 
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Abstract 


Internet service utilities host multiple server applications on a 
shared server cluster. A key challenge for these systems is to 
provision shared resources on demand to meet service qual- 
ity targets at least cost. This paper presents a new approach 
to utility resource management focusing on coordinated pro- 
visioning of memory and storage resources. Our approach is 
model-based: it incorporates internal models of service behav- 
ior to predict the value of candidate resource allotments under 
changing load. The model-based approach enables the system 
to achieve important resource management goals, including 
differentiated service quality, performance isolation, storage- 
aware caching, and proactive allocation of surplus resources 
to meet performance goals. Experimental results with a pro- 
totype demonstrate model-based dynamic provisioning under 
Web workloads with static content. 


1 Introduction 


The hardware resources available to a network service 
determine its maximum request throughput and—under 
typical network conditions—a large share of the re- 
sponse delays perceived by its clients. As hardware 
performance advances, emphasis is shifting from server 
software performance (e.g., [19, 26, 27, 37]) to improv- 
ing the manageability and robustness of large-scale ser- 
vices [3, 5, 12, 31]. This paper focuses on a key 
subproblem: automated on-demand resource provision- 
ing for multiple competing services hosted by a shared 
server infrastructure—a utility. It applies to Web-based 
services in a shared hosting center or a Content Distri- 
bution Network (CDN). 


The utility allocates each service a slice of its resources, 
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including shares of memory, CPU time, and available 
throughput from storage units. Slices provide perfor- 
mance isolation and enable the utility to use its resources 
efficiently. The slices are chosen to allow each hosted 
service to meet service quality targets (e.g., response 
time) negotiated in Service Level Agreements (SLAs) 
with the utility. Slices vary dynamically to respond to 
changes in load and resource status. This paper ad- 
dresses the provisioning problem: how much resource 
does a service need to meet SLA targets at its projected 
load level? A closely related aspect of utility resource al- 
location is assignment: which servers and storage units 
will provide the resources to host each service? 


Previous work addresses various aspects of utility re- 
source management, including mechanisms to enforce 
resource shares (e.g., [7, 9, 36]), policies to provision 
shares adaptively [12, 21, 39], admission control with 
probabilistically safe overbooking [4, 6, 34], scheduling 
to meet SLA targets or maximize yield [21, 22, 23, 32], 
and utility data center architectures [5, 25, 30]. 


The key contribution of this paper is to demonstrate the 
potential of a new model-based approach to provisioning 
multiple resources that interact in complex ways. The 
premise of model-based resource provisioning (MBRP) 
is that internal models capturing service workload and 
behavior can enable the utility to predict the effects 
of changes to the workload intensity or resource allot- 
ment. Experimental results illustrate model-based dy- 
namic provisioning of memory and storage shares for 
hosted Web services with static content. Given adequate 
models, this approach may generalize to a wide range of 
services including complex multi-tier services [29] with 
interacting components, or services with multiple func- 
tional stages [37]. Moreover, model-based provisioning 
is flexible enough to adjust to resource constraints or sur- 
pluses exposed during assignment. 


This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 motivates 
the work and summarizes our approach. Section 3 out- 
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Figure 1: A utility OS. A feedback-controlled policy module 
or executive monitors load and resource status, determines re- 
source slices for each service, and issues directives to configure 
server shares and direct request traffic to selected servers. 


lines simple models for Web services; Section 4 de- 
scribes a resource allocator based on the models, and 
demonstrates its behavior in various scenarios. Section 5 
describes our prototype and presents experimental re- 
sults. Section 6 sets our approach in context with related 
work, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Overview 


Our utility provisioning scheme is designed to run within 
a feedback-controlled resource manager for a server 
cluster, as depicted in Figure 1. The software that con- 
trols the mapping of workloads to servers and storage 
units is a utility operating system; it supplements the 
operating systems on the individual servers by coordi- 
nating traditional OS functions (e.g. resource manage- 
ment and isolation) across the utility as a whole. An ex- 
ecutive policy component continuously adjusts resource 
slices based on smoothed, filtered observations of traf- 
fic and resource conditions, as in our previous work on 
the Muse system [12]. The utility enforces slices by 
assigning complete servers to services, or by partition- 
ing the resources of a physical server using a resource 
control mechanism such as resource containers [9] or a 
Virtual machine monitor [36]. Reconfigurable redirect- 
ing switches direct request traffic toward the assigned 
servers for each service. 


This paper deals with the executive’s policies for provi- 
sioning resource slices in this framework. Several fac- 
tors make it difficult to coordinate provisioning for mul- 
tiple interacting resources: 


e Bottleneck behavior. Changing the allotment of 
resources other than the primary bottleneck has lit- 
tle or no effect. On the other hand, changes at a 
bottleneck affect demand for other resources. 


e Global constraints. Allocating resources under 
constraint is a zero-sum game. Even when data cen- 
ters are well-provisioned, a utility OS must cope 
with constraints when they occur, e.g., due to ab- 


normal load surges or failures. Memory is often 
constrained; in the general case there is not enough 
to cache the entire data set for every service. Mem- 
ory management can dramatically affect service 
performance [26]. 


e Local constraints. Assigning service components 
(capsules) to specific nodes leads to a bin-packing 
problem [3, 34]. Solutions may expose local re- 
source constraints or induce workload interference. 


e Caching. Sizing of a memory cache in one com- 
ponent or stage can affect the load on other com- 
ponents. For example, the OS may overcome a lo- 
cal constraint at a shared storage unit by increas- 
ing server memory allotment for one capsule’s I/O 
cache, freeing up storage throughput for use by an- 
other capsule. 


The premise of MBRP is that network service loads have 
common properties that allow the utility OS to predict 
their behavior. In particular, service loads are streams of 
requests with stable average-case behavior; the model al- 
lows the system to adapt to changing resource demands 
at each stage by continuously feeding observed request 
arrival rates to the models to predict resource demands 
at each stage. Moreover, the models enable the system 
to account for resource interactions in a comprehensive 
way, by predicting the effects of planned resource allot- 
ments and placement choices. For example, the mod- 
els can answer questions like: “how much memory is 
needed to reduce this service’s storage access rate by 
20%?”. Figure 2 depicts the use of the models within 
the utility OS executive. 


MBRP is a departure from traditional resource manage- 
ment using reactive heuristics with limited assumptions 
about application behavior. Our premise is that MBRP 
is appropriate for a utility OS because it hosts a smaller 
number of distinct applications that are both heavily 
resource-intensive and more predictable in their average 
per-request resource demands. In many cases the work- 
loads and service behavior have been intensively stud- 
ied. We propose to use the resulting models to enable 
dynamic, adaptive, automated resource management. 


For example, we show that MBRP can provision for 
average-case response time targets for Web services with 
static content under dynamically varying load. First, 
the system uses the models to generate initial candidate 
resource allotments that it predicts will meet response 
time targets for each service. Next, an assignment phase 
maps service components to specific servers and stor- 
age units in the data center, balancing affinity, migra- 
tion cost, competing workloads, and local constraints on 
individual servers and storage units. The system may 
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Figure 2: Using models to evaluate candidate resource allot- 
ments in a utility OS. The executive refines the allotments until 
it identifies a resource assignment that meets system goals. 


adjust candidate allotments to compensate for local con- 
straints or resource surpluses discovered during the as- 
signment phase. In this context, MBRP meets the fol- 
lowing goals in an elegant and natural way: 


e Differentiated service quality. Since the system 
can predict the effects of candidate allotments on 
service quality, it can plan efficient allotments to 
meet response time targets, favoring services with 
higher value or more stringent SLAs. 


e Resource management for diverse workloads. 
Each service has a distinct profile for reference 
locality and the CPU-intensity of requests. The 
model parameters capture these properties, en- 
abling the executive to select allotments to meet 
performance goals. These may include allocating 
surplus resources to optimize global metrics (e.g., 
global average response time, yield, or profit). 


e Storage-aware caching. Storage units vary in their 
performance due to differences in their configura- 
tions or assigned loads. Models capture these dif- 
ferences, enabling the resource scheduler to com- 
pensate by assigning different amounts of memory 
to reduce the dependence on storage where appro- 
priate. Recent work [16] proposed reactive kernel 
heuristics with similar goals. 


e On-line capacity planning. The models can deter- 
mine aggregate resource requirements for all hosted 
services at observed or possible load levels. This is 
useful for admission control or to vary hosting ca- 
pacity with offered load. 


This flexibility in meeting diverse goals makes MBRP 
a powerful basis for proactive resource management in 
utilities. 
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Figure 3: A simple model for serving static Web content. Re- 
quests arrive at rate X (which varies with time) and incur an 
average service demand Dp ina CPU. An in-memory cache of 
size M absorbs a portion H of the requests as hits; the misses 
generate requests to storage at rate As. 


Parameter | Meaning 


Zipf locality parameter 
Offered load in requests/s 
Average object size 

Total number of objects 

Memory size for object cache 
Average per-request CPU demand 
Peak storage throughput in IOPS 
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Table 1: Input parameters for Web service models. 


3 Web Service Models 


This section presents simplified analytical models to pre- 
dict performance of Web services with static content, 
based on the system model depicted in Figure 3. Table 1 
summarizes the model parameters and other inputs. Ta- 
ble 2 summarizes the model outputs, which guide the 
choices of the resource allocator described in Section 4. 


The models are derived from basic queuing theory and 
recent work on performance modeling for Web services. 
They focus on average-case behavior and abstract away 
much detail. For example, they assume that the network 
within the data center is well-provisioned. Each of the 
models could be extended to improve its accuracy; what 
is important is the illustration they provide of the poten- 
tial for model-based resource provisioning. 


3.1 Server Memory 


Many studies indicate that requests to static Web objects 
follow a Zipf-like popularity distribution [11, 38]. The 
probability pz of a request to the zth most popular object 
is proportional to 1/2, for some parameter a. Many re- 
quests target the most popular objects, but the distribu- 
tion has a heavy tail of unpopular objects with poor ref- 
erence locality. Higher a values increase the concentra- 
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Average storage response time 
Average total response time 


Table 2: Performance measures predicted by Web models. 


tion of requests on the most popular objects. We assume 
that object size is independent of popularity [11], and 
that size distributions are stable for each service [35]. 


Given these assumptions, a utility OS can estimate hit 
ratio for a memory size M from two parameters: a, and 
T, the total size of the service’s data (consider M and T 
to be in units of objects). If the server effectively caches 
the most popular objects (i.e., assuming perfect Least 
Frequently Used or LFU replacement), and ignoring ob- 
ject updates, the predicted object hit ratio H is given by 
the portion of the Zipf-distributed probability mass that 
is concentrated in the M most popular objects. We can 
closely approximate this H by integrating over a con- 
tinuous form of the Zipf probability distribution func- 
tion [11, 38]. The closed form solution reduces to: 


aes M}-2 


H= 7 _TrRe 


(1) 


Zipf distributions appear to be common in a large num- 
ber of settings, so this model is more generally ap- 
plicable. While pure LFU replacement is difficult to 
implement, a large body of Web caching research has 
yielded replacement algorithms that approximate LFU; 
even poor schemes such as LRU are qualitatively simi- 
lar in their behavior. 


3.2 Storage I/O Rate 


Given an estimate of cache hit ratio H, the service’s stor- 
age I/O load is easily derived: for a Web load of A re- 
quests per second, the I/O throughput demand Ag for 
storage (in IOPS, or I/O operations per second) is: 


Ag = AS(1- Bt) (2) 


The average object size S is given as the number of I/O 
operations to access an object on a cache miss. 


3.3 Storage Response Time 


To determine the performance impact of disk I/O, we 
must estimate the average response time Rs from stor- 
age. We model each storage server as a simple queuing 
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Figure 4: Predicted and observed Rs for an NFS server (Dell 
4400, k = 4 Seagate Cheetah disks, 256MB, BSD/UFS) un- 
der three synthetic file access workloads with different fileset 
sizes. 


center, parameterized for-k disks; to simplify the pre- 
sentation, we assume that the storage servers in the util- 
ity are physically homogeneous. Given a stable request 
mix, we estimate the utilization of a storage server at a 
given IOPS request load Ag as As/fs, where pg is its 
saturation throughput in IOPS for that service’s file set 
and workload profile. We determine jzs empirically for a 
given request mix. A well-known response time formula 
then predicts the average storage response time as: 


k/us 


te TS (As/ps) 


(3) 


This model does not reflect variations in cache behavior 
within the storage server, e.g., from changes to M or As. 
Given the heavy-tailed nature of Zipf distributions, Web 
server miss streams tend to show poor locality when the 
Web server cache (M) is reasonably provisioned [14]. 


Figure 4 shows that this model closely approximates 
storage server behavior at typical utilization levels and 
under low-locality synthetic file access loads (random 
reads) with three different fileset sizes (T’). We used the 
FreeBSD Concatenated Disk Driver (CCD) to stripe the 
filesets across k = 4 disks, and the fstress tool [2] to 
generate the workloads and measure Rg. 


Since storage servers may be shared, we extend the 
model to predict Rg when the service receives an al- 
lotment ¢ of storage server resources, representing the 
maximum storage throughput in IOPS available to the 
service within its share. 
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This formula assumes that some scheduler enforces pro- 
portional shares ¢/j15 for storage. Our prototype uses 
Request Windows [18] to approximate proportional shar- 
ing. Other approaches to differentiated scheduling for 
storage [23, 33] are also applicable. 


3.4 Service Response Time 


We combine these models to predict average total re- 
sponse time # for the service, deliberately ignoring con- 
gestion on the network paths to the clients (which the 
utility OS cannot control). Given a measure Dp of 
average per-request service demand on the Web server 
CPU, CPU response time Fp is given by a simple queu- 
ing model similar to the storage model above; previous 
work [12] illustrates use of such a model to adaptively 
provision CPU resources for Web services. The ser- 
vice’s average response time R is simply: 


R=Rp+Rs(1- 4H) (5) 


This ignores the CPU cost of I/O and the effects of 
prefetching for large files. The CPU and storage models 
already account (crudely) for these factors in the average 
case. 


3.5 Discussion 


These models are cheap to evaluate and they capture the 
key behaviors that determine application performance. 
They were originally developed to improve understand- 
ing of service behavior and to aid in static design of 
server infrastructures; since they predict how resource 
demands change as a function of offered load, they can 
also act as a basis for dynamic provisioning in a shared 
hosting utility. A key limitation is that the models as- 
sume a stable average-case per-request behavior, and 
they predict only average-case performance. For exam- 
ple, the models here are not sufficient to provision for 
probabilistic performance guarantees. Also, since they 
do not account for interference among workloads us- 
ing shared resources, MBRP depends on performance 
isolation mechanisms (e.g., [9, 36]) that limit this in- 
terference. Finally, the models do not capture over- 
load pathologies [37]; MBRP must assign sufficient re- 
sources to avoid overload, or use dynamic admission 
control to prevent it. 


Importantly, the models are independent of the MBRP 
framework itself, so it is possible to replace them with 
more powerful models or extend the approach to a wider 


range of services. For example, it is easy to model sim- 
ple dynamic content services with a stable average-case 
service demand for CPU and memory. I/O patterns for 
database-driven services are more difficult to model, but 
a sufficient volume of requests will likely reflect a stable 
average-case behavior. 


MBRP must parameterize the models for each service 
with the inputs from Table 1. ZJ' and S parameters 
and average-case service demands are readily obtainable 
(e.g., as in Muse [12] or Neptune [32]), but it is an open 
question how to obtain a and zg from dynamic obser- 
vations. The system can detect anomalies by comparing 
observed behavior to the model predictions, but MBRP 
is “brittle” unless it can adapt or reparameterize the mod- 
els when anomalies occur. 


4 <A Model-Based Allocator 


This section outlines a resource provisioning algorithm 
that plans least-cost resource slices based on the mod- 
els from Section 3. The utility OS executive periodi- 
cally invokes it to adjust the allotments, e.g., based on 
filtered load and performance observations. The out- 
put is an allotment vector for each service, represent- 
ing a CPU share together with memory and storage al- 
lotments [M, ¢]. The provisioning algorithm comprises 
three primitives designed to act in concert with an as- 
signment planner, which maps the allotted shares onto 
specific servers and storage units within the utility. The 
resource provisioning primitives are as follows: 


e Candidate plans initial candidate allotment vectors 
that it predicts will meet SLA response time targets 
for each service at its load 4. 


.© LocalAdjust modifies a candidate vector to adapt to 
a local resource constraint or surplus exposed dur- 
ing assignment. For example, the assignment plan- 
ner might place some service on a server with insuf- 
ficient memory to supply the candidate M; Local- 
Adjust constructs an alternative vector that meets 
the targets within the resource constraint, e.g., by 
increasing ¢ to reduce Rg. 


e GroupAdjust modifies a set of candidate vectors to 
adapt to a resource constraint or surplus exposed 
during assignment. It determines how to reduce or 
augment the allotments to optimize a global metric, 
e.g., to minimize predicted average response time. 
For example, the assignment planner might assign 
multiple hosted services to share a network stor- 
age unit; if the unit is not powerful enough to meet 
the aggregate resource demand, then GroupAdjust 
modifies each vector to conform to the constraint. 
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We have implemented these primitives in a prototype ex- 
ecutive for a utility OS. The following subsections dis- 
cuss each of these primitives in turn. 


4.1 Generating Initial Candidates 


To avoid searching a complex space of resource combi- 
nations to achieve a given performance goal, Candidate 
follows a simple principle: build a balanced system. The 
allocator configures CPU and storage throughput (@) 
allotments around a predetermined average utilization 
level Ptarget- The Prarget May be set in a “sweet spot” 
range from 50-80% that balances efficient use of stor- 
age and CPU resources against queuing delays incurred 
at servers and storage units. The value for prarget iS a 
separate policy choice. Lower values for ptarget provide 
more “headroom” to absorb transient load bursts for the 
service, reducing the probability of violating SLA tar- 
gets. The algorithm generalizes to independent prarget 
values for each (service, resource) pair. , 


The Candidate algorithm consists of the following steps: 


e Step 1. Predict CPU response time Rp at the con- 
figured Piarget, aS described in Section 3.4. Select 
initial d = ps. 


e Step 2. Using ¢ and piarget, predict storage re- 
sponse time Rg using Equation (4). Note that the 
allocator does not know Ag at this stage, but it is 
not necessary because Rs depends only on ¢ and 
the ratio of \.s/d, which is given by Prarget- 


e Step 3. Determine the required server memory hit 
ratio (H) to reach the SLA target response time R, 
using Equation (5) and solving for H as: 

R-Rp 
H=1-—— 6 
Rs (6) 

e Step 4. Determine the storage arrival rate \s5 from 
A and H, using Equation (2). Determine and as- 
sign the resulting candidate storage throughput al- 
lotment ¢ = As/Ptarget- 


e Step 5. Loop to step 2 to recompute storage re- 
sponse time Rg with the new value of ¢. Loop until 
the difference of ¢ values is within a preconfigured 
percentage of pis. 


e Step 6. Determine and assign the memory allot- 
ment M necessary to achieve the hit ratio H, using 
Equation (1). 


Note that the candidate M is the minimum required to 
meet the response time target. Given reasonable tar- 
gets, Candidate leaves memory undercommitted. To il- 
lustrate, Figure 5 shows candidate storage and memory 
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Figure 5: Using Candidate and LocalAdjust to determine 
memory and storage allotments for a service. As service load 
(A) increases, Candidate increases the storage share ¢ to meet 
response time targets. After encountering a resource constraint 
at @ = 200 IOPS, LocalAdjust transforms the candidate allot- 
ments to stay on target by adding memory instead. 


allotments [M, ¢] for an example service as offered Web 
load X increases along the x-axis. Candidate responds 
to increasing load by increasing ¢ rather than M. This 
is because increasing A does not require a higher hit ra- 
tio H to meet a fixed response time target. For a fixed 
M and corresponding H, Ag grows linearly with A, and 
so the storage allotment ¢ also grows linearly following 
As/¢ = Ptarget- 


Figure 5 also shows how the provisioning scheme ad- 
justs the vectors to conform to a resource constraint. 
This example constrains ¢ to 200 IOPS, ultimately forc- 
ing the system to meet its targets by increasing the can- 
didate M. Candidate itself does not consider resource 
constraints; the next two primitives adapt allotment vec- 
tors on a local or group basis to conform to resource 
constraints, or to allocate surplus resources to improve 
performance according to system-wide metrics. 


4.2 Local Constraint or Surplus 


The input to LocalAdjust is a candidate allotment vector 
and request arrival rate A, together with specified con- 
straints on each resource. The output of LocalAdjust is 
an adjusted vector that achieves a predicted average-case 
response time as close as possible to the target, while 
conforming to the resource constraints. Since this pa- 
per focuses primarily on memory and storage resources, 
we ignore CPU constraints. Specifically, we assume that 
the expected CPU response time Rp for a given Ptarget 
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Figure 6: Memory allotments by GroupAdjust for four competing services with different caching profiles (left) and different 


request arrival rates (right). 


is fixed and achievable. CPU allotments are relatively 
straightforward because memory and storage allotments 
affect per-request CPU demand only minimally. For ex- 
ample, if the CPU is the bottleneck, then the allotments 
for other resources are easy to determine: set \ to the 
saturation request throughput rate, and provision other 
resources as before. 


If the storage constraint falls below the candidate stor- 
age allotment ¢, then LocalAdjust assigns the maximum 
value to ¢, and rebalances the system by expanding the 
memory allotment M to meet the response time target 
given the lower allowable request rate As for storage. 
Determine the allowable As = @ptarget at the precon- 
figured Prargee. Determine the hit ratio H needed to 
achieve this As using Equation (2), and the memory al- 
lotment M to achieve H using Equation (1). 


Figure 5 illustrates the effect of LocalAdjust on the can- 
didate vector under a storage constraint at ¢ = 200 
IOPS. As load A increases, LocalAdjust meets the re- 
sponse time target by holding @ to the maximum and 
growing M instead. The candidate M varies in a 
(slightly) nonlinear fashion because H grows as M in- 
creases, so larger shares of the increases to \ are ab- 
sorbed by the cache. This effect is partially offset by the 
dynamics of Web content caching captured in Equation 
(1): due to the nature of Zipf distributions, H grows log- 
arithmically with M, requiring larger marginal increases 
to M to effect the same improvement in H. 


If memory is constrained, LocalAdjust sets M to the 
maximum and rebalances the system by expanding ¢ 
(if possible). The algorithm is as follows: determine 


H and Xg at M using Equations (1) and (2), and use 
Ag to determine the adjusted storage allotment as ¢ = 
As/ Ptarget- Then compensate for the reduced H by in- 
creasing ¢ further to reduce storage utilization levels be- 
low Ptarget, improving the storage response time Rg. 


If both @ and M are constrained, assign both to their 
maximum values and report the predicted response time 
using the models in the obvious fashion. LocalAdjust ad- 
justs allotments to consume a local surplus in the same 
way. This may be useful if the service is the only load 
component assigned to some server or set of servers. 
Surplus assignment is more interesting when the system 
must distribute resources among multiple competing ser- 
vices, as described below. 


4.3 Group Constraint or Surplus 


GroupAdjust adjusts a set of candidate allotment vec- 
tors to consume a specified amount of memory and/or 
storage resource. GroupAdjust may adapt the vectors to 
conform to resource constraints or to allocate a resource 
surplus to meet system-wide goals. 


For example, GroupAdjust can reprovision available 
memory to maximize hit ratio across a group of hosted 
services. This is an effective way to allocate surplus 
memory to optimize global response time, to degrade 
service fairly when faced with a memory constraint, or 
to reduce storage loads in order to adapt to a storage con- 
straint. Note that invoking GroupAdjust to adapt to con- 
Straints on specific shared storage units is an instance of 
storage-aware caching [16], achieved naturally as a side 
effect of model-based resource provisioning. 
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Figure 7: Using Candidate and GroupAdjust to allocate mem- 
ory to competing services; in this example, the services are 
identical except for differing SLA response time targets. Can- 
didate determines the minimum memory to meet each ser- 
vice’s target; GroupAdjust allocates any surplus to the services 
with the least memory. 


GroupAdjust assigns available memory to maximize hit 
ratio across a group as follows. First, multiply Equation 
(1) for each service by its expected request arrival rate 
. This gives a weighted value of service hit rates (hits 
or bytes per unit of time) for each service, as a function 
of its memory allotment M. The derivative of this func- 
tion gives the marginal benefit for allocating a unit of 
memory to each service at its current allotment M. A 
closed form solution is readily available, since Equation 
(1) was obtained by integrating over the Zipf probabil- 
ity distribution (see Section 3.1). GroupAdjust uses a 
gradient-climbing approach (based on the Muse MSRP 
algorithm [12]) to assign each unit of memory to the ser- 
vice with the highest marginal benefit at its current M. 
This algorithm is efficient: it runs in time proportional to 
the product of the number of candidate vectors to adjust 
and the number of memory units to allocate. 


To illustrate, Figure 6 shows the memory allotments of 
GroupAdjust to four competing services with different 
cache behavior profiles (a, S,7'), as available memory 
increases on the x-axis. The left-hand graph varies the 
a and T parameters, holding offered load A constant 
across all services. Services with higher a concentrate 
more of their references on the most popular objects, 
improving cache effectiveness for small M, while ser- 
vices with lower T can cache a larger share of their ob- 
jects with a given M. The graph shows that for services 
with the same @ values, GroupAdjust prefers to allocate 





memory to services with lower T. In the low-memory 
cases, it prefers higher-locality services (higher a); as 
total memory increases and the most popular objects of 
higher a services fit in cache, the highest marginal ben- 
efit for added memory moves to lower a@ services. These 
properties of Web service cache behavior result in the 
crossover points for services with differing a values. 


The right-hand graph in Figure 6 shows four services 
with equal a and T but varying offered load \. Higher 
A increases the marginal benefit of adding memory for a 
service, because a larger share of requests go to that ser- 
vice’s objects. GroupAdjust effectively balances these 
competing demands. When the goal is to maximize 
global hit ratio, as in this example, a global perfect- 
LFU policy in the Web servers would ultimately yield 
the same M shares devoted to each service. Our model- 
based partitioning scheme produces the same result as 
the reactive policy (if the models are accurate), but it 
also accommodates other system goals in a unified way. 
For example, GroupAdjust can use the models to opti- 
mize for global response time in a storage-aware fash- 
ion; it determines the marginal benefit in response time 
for each service as a function of its M, factoring in the 
reduced load on shared storage. Similarly, it can account 
for service priority by optimizing for “utility” [12, 21] or 
“yield” [32], composing the response time function for 
each service with a yield function specifying the value 
for each level of service quality. 


4.4 Putting It All Together 


Candidate and GroupAdjust work together to combine 
differentiated service with other system-wide perfor- 
mance goals. Figure 7 illustrates how they allocate sur- 
plus memory to optimize global response time for four 
example services. In this example, the hosted services 
have identical \ and caching profiles (a, S,T), but their 
SLAs specify different response time targets. Candidate 
allocates the minimum memory (total 46 MB) to meet 
the targets, assigning more memory to services with 
more stringent targets. GroupAdjust then allocates sur- 
plus memory to the services that offer the best marginal 
improvement in overall response time. Since the ser- 
vices have equivalent behavior, the surplus goes to the 
services with the smallest allotments. 


Figure 8 further illustrates the flexibility of MBRP to 
adapt to observed changes in load or system behavior. 
It shows allotments [//, ¢] for three competing services 
s0, sl, and s2. The system is configured to consolidate 
all loads on a shared server and storage unit, meet min- 
imal response time targets when possible, and use any 
surplus resources to optimize global response time. The 
services begin with identical arrival rates \, caching pro- 
files (a, S,T’), and response time targets. The experi- 
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Figure 8: Allotments [M, ¢] for three competing services in a multiple step experiment. For each step, the graphs represent the 


allotment percentage of each resource received by each service. 


ment modifies a single parameter in each of six steps and 
shows its effect on the allotments; the changes through 
the steps are cumulative. 


e In the base case, all services receive equal shares. 


e Step 2 doubles A for s0. The system shifts memory 
to sO to reflect its higher share of the request load, 
and increases its @ to rebalance storage utilization 
tO Ptarget, Compensating for a higher storage load. 


e Step 3 triples the arrival rate for sl. The system 
shifts memory to s1; note that the memory shares 
match each service’s share of the total request load. 
The system also rebalances storage by growing s1’s 
share at the expense of the lightly loaded s2. 


e Step 4 reduces the cache locality of s2 by reducing 
its a from .9 to .6. This forces the system to shift 
resources to s2 to meet its response time target, at 
the cost of increasing global average response time. 


e Step 5 lowers the response time target for s2 by 
40%. The system further compromises its global 
response time goal by shifting even more memory 
to s2 to meet its more stringent target. The addi- 
tional memory reduces the storage load for s2, al- 
lowing the system to shift some storage resource to 
the more heavily loaded services. 


e The final step in this experiment reduces the 
amount of system memory by 10%. Since s2 holds 
the minimum memory needed to meet its target, the 
system steals memory from sO and s1, and rebal- 
ances storage by increasing s1’s share slightly. 
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Figure 9: Predicted and observed storage I/O request rate 
vary with changing memory allotment for a Dash server un- 
der a typical static Web load (a segment of a 2001 trace of 
www.ibm.com). 


5 Prototype and Results 


To evaluate the MBRP approach, we prototyped key 
components of a Web service utility (as depicted in 
Figure 1) and conducted initial experiments using Web 
traces and synthetic loads. The cluster testbed consists 
of load generating clients, a reconfigurable L4 redirect- 
ing switch (from [12]), Web servers, and network stor- 
age servers accessed using the Direct Access File Sys- 
tem protocol (DAFS [13, 24]), an emerging standard for 
network storage in the data center. We use the DAFS im- 
plementation from [24] over an Emulex cLAN network. 
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Figure 10: Arrival rate A for two services handling synthetic 
load swells under the Dash Web server. 


The prototype utility OS executive coordinates resource 
allocation as described in Section 4. It periodically 
observes request arrival rates (A) and updates resource 
slices to adapt to changing conditions. The executive 
implements its actions through two mechanisms. First, 
it issues directives to the switch to configure the active 
server sets for each hosted service; the switch distributes 
incoming requests for each service evenly across its ac- 
tive set. Second, it controls the resource shares allocated 
to each service on each Web server. 


To allow external resource control, our prototype uses 
a new Web server that we call Dash [8]. Dash acts as 
a trusted component of the utility OS; it provides a pro- 
tected, resource-managed execution context for services, 
and exports powerful resource control and monitoring 
interfaces to the executive. Dash incorporates a DAFS 
user-level file system client, which enables user-level re- 
source management in the spirit of Exokernel [19], in- 
cluding full control over file caching and and data move- 
ment [24]. DAFS supports fully asynchronous access 
to network storage, enabling a single-threaded, event- 
driven Web server structure as proposed in the Flash 
Web server work [27]—hence the name Dash. In addi- 
tion, Dash implements a decentralized admission control 
scheme called Request Windows [18] that approximates 
proportional sharing of storage server throughput. The 
details and full evaluation of Dash and Request Windows 
are outside the scope of this paper. 


For our experiments, the Dash and DAFS servers run 
on SuperMicro SuperServer 6010Hs with 866 MHz 
Pentium-III Xeon CPUs; the DAFS servers use one 9.1 
GB 10,000 RPM Seagate Cheetah drive. Dash con- 
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Figure 11: Memory allotments M for two services handling 
synthetic load swells under the Dash Web server. As load in- 
creases, LocalAdjust provisions additional memory to the ser- 
vices to keep the response time within SLA limits. Service 1 
is characterized by higher storage access costs and therefore 
receives more memory to compensate. 


trols memory usage as reported in the experiments. Web 
traffic originates from a synthetic load generator ([{10]) 
or Web trace replay as reported; the caching profiles 
(a, S,T) are known a priori and used to parameterize 
the models. All machines run FreeBSD 4.4. 


We first present a simple experiment to illustrate the 
Dash resource control and to validate the hit ratio model 
(Equation (2)). Figure 9 shows the predicted and ob- 
served storage request rate Ag in IOPS as the service’s 
memory allotment M varies. The Web load is an accel- 
erated 40-minute segment of a 2001 IBM trace [12] with 
steadily increasing request rate A. Larger M improves 
the hit ratio for the Dash server cache; this tends to re- 
duce Ag, although Ag reflects changes in X as well as 
hit ratio. The predicted As approximates the observed 
V/O load; the dip at £ = 30 minutes is due to a tran- 
sient increase in request locality, causing an unpredicted 
transient improvement in cache hit ratio. Although the 
models tend to be conservative in this example, the ex- 
periment demonstrates the need for a safety margin to 
protect against transient deviations from predicted be- 
havior. 


To illustrate the system’s dynamic behavior in storage- 
aware provisioning, we conducted an experiment with 
two services with identical caching profiles (a, S,T) 
and response time targets, serving identical synthetic 
load swells on a Dash server. The peak IOPS through- 
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Figure 12: I/O rate (As) for two services handling synthetic 
load swells under the Dash Web server. As additional memory 
is allocated to the services to meet SLA targets, the storage ar- 
rival rate decreases. Service | storage load reduces at a greater 
rate due to the additional memory allocated to this service. 


puts available at the storage server for each service (re- 
flected in the jz, parameters) are constrained at different 
levels, with a more severe constraint for service 1. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the arrival rates \ and the values smoothed 
by a “flop-flip” stepped filter [12] for input to the exec- 
utive. Figure 11 shows the memory allotments for each 
service during the experiments, and Figure 12 shows the 
resulting storage loads Ags. The storage constraints force 
the system to assign each service more memory to meet 


its target; as load increases, it allocates proportionally 
more memory to service 1 because it requires a higher 
H to meet the same target. As a result, service 1 shows 
a lower I/O load on its more constrained storage server. 
This is an example of how the model-based provisioning 
policies (here embodied in LocalAdjust) achieve similar 
goals to storage-aware caching [16]. 


The last experiment uses a rudimentary assignment plan- 
ner to illustrate the role of assignment in partitioning 
cluster resources for response time targets. We com- 
pared two runs of three services on two Dash servers 
under the synthetic loads shown on the left-hand side 
of Figure 13, which shows a saturating load spike for 
service 3. In the first run, service 1 is bound to server 
A and services 2 and 3 are bound to server B. This 
results in a response time jump for service 2, shown 
in the right-hand graph in Figure 13; since the system 
cannot meet targets for both services, it uses GroupAd- 
just to provision B’s resources for the best average-case 
response time. The second run employs a simple bin- 
packing scheme to assign the provisioned resource slices 
to servers. In this run, the system reassigns service 2 to 
A when the load spike for service 3 exposes the local 
resource constraint on B; this is possible because Can- 
didate determines that there are sufficient resources on A 
to meet the response time targets for both services 1 and 
2. To implement this choice, the executive directs the 
switch to route requests for service 2 to A rather than 
B. This allows service 2 to continue meeting its tar- 
get. This simple example shows the power of the model- 
based provisioning primitives as a foundation for com- 
prehensive resource management for cluster utilities. 
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6 Related Work 


Adaptive resource management for servers. Aron [6] 
uses kernel-based feedback schedulers to meet latency 
and throughput goals for network services running on 
a single shared server. Abdelzaher et. al. [1] have 
addressed the control-theoretical aspects of feedback- 
controlled Web server performance management. 


SEDA [37] reactively provisions CPU resources (by 
varying the number of threads) across multiple service 
stages within a single server. SEDA emphasizes re- 
quest admission control to degrade gracefully in over- 
load. A utility can avoid overload by expanding re- 
source slices and recruiting additional servers as traffic 
increases. SEDA does not address performance isolation 
for shared servers. 


Resource management for cluster utilities. Several 
studies use workload profiling to estimate the resource 
savings of multiplexing workloads in a shared utility. 
They focus on the probability of exceeding performance 
requirements for various degrees of CPU overbook- 
ing [4, 6, 34]. Our approach varies the degree of over- 
booking to adapt to load changes, but our current models 
consider only average-case service quality within each 
interval. The target utilization parameters (Pjarget) al- 
low an external policy to control the “headroom” to han- 
dle predicted load bursts with low probability of violat- 
ing SLA targets. 


There is a growing body of work on adaptive re- 
source management for cluster utilities under time- 
varying load. Our work builds on Muse [12], which 
uses a feedback-controlled policy manager and redirect- 
ing switch to partition cluster resources; [39] describes 
a similar system that includes a priority-based admis- 
sion control scheme to limit load. Levy [21] presents an 
enhanced framework for dynamic SOAP Web services, 
based on a flexible combining function to optimize con- 
figurable class-specific and cluster-specific objectives. 
Liu [22] proposes provisioning policies (SLAP) for e- 
commerce traffic in a Web utility, and focuses on max- 
imizing SLA profits. These systems incorporate analyt- 
ical models of CPU behavior; MBRP extends them to 
provision for multiple resources including cluster mem- 
ory and storage throughput. 


Several of these policy-based systems rely on resource 
control mechanisms—such as Resource Containers [9] 
or VMware ESX [36]— to allow performance-isolated 
server consolidation. Cluster Reserves [7] extends a 
server resource control mechanism (Resource Contain- 
ers) to a cluster. These mechanisms are designed to en- 
force a provisioning policy, but they do not define the 
policy. Cluster Reserves adjusts shares on individual 
servers to bound aggregate usage for each hosted ser- 
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vice. It is useful for utilities that do not manage request 
traffic within the cluster. In contrast, our approach uses 
server-level (rather than cluster-level) resource control 
mechanisms in concert with redirecting switches. 


The more recent Neptune [32] work proposes an alter- 
native to provisioning (or partitioning) cluster resources. 
Neptune maximizes an abstract SLA yield metric, simi- 
larly to other utility resource managers [12, 21, 22]. Like 
SLAP, each server schedules requests locally to max- 
imize per-request yield. Neptune has no explicit pro- 
visioning; it distributes requests for all services evenly 
across all servers, and relies on local schedulers to max- 
imize global yield. While this approach is simple and 
fully decentralized, it precludes partitioning the clus- 
ter for software heterogeneity [5, 25], memory local- 
ity [14, 26], replica control [17, 31], or performance- 
aware storage placement [3]. 


Virtual Services [29] proposes managing services with 
multiple tiers on different servers. This paper shows 
how MBRP coordinates provisioning of server and stor- 
age tiers; we believe that MBRP can extend to multi-tier 
services. 


Memory/storage management. Kelly [20] proposes a 
Web proxy cache replacement scheme that considers the 
origin server’s value in its eviction choices. Storage- 
Aware Caching [16] develops kernel-based I/O caching 
heuristics that favor blocks from slower storage units. 
MBRP shares the goal of a differentiated caching ser- 
vice, but approaches it by provisioning memory shares 
based on a predictive model of cache behavior, rather 
than augmenting the replacement policy. MBRP sup- 
ports a wide range of system goals in a simple and direct 
way, but its benefits are limited to applications for which 
the system has accurate models. 


Several systems use application-specific knowledge to 
manage I/O caching and prefetching. Patterson et. 
al. [28] uses application knowledge and a cost/benefit 
algorithm to manage resources in a shared I/O cache 
and storage system. Faloutsos [15] uses knowledge of 
database access patterns to predict the marginal benefit 
of memory to reduce I/O demands for database queries. 


Hippodrome [3] automatically assigns workload compo- 
nents to storage units in a utility data center. Our work 
is complementary and uses a closely related approach. 
Hippodrome is model-based in that it incorporates de- 
tailed models of storage system performance, but it has 
no model of the applications themselves; in particular, 
it cannot predict the effect of its choices on application 
service quality. Hippodrome employs a backtracking as- 
signment planner (Ergastulum); we believe that a similar 
approach could handle server assignment in a utility data 
center using our MBRP primitives. 
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7 Conclusion 


Scalable automation of large-scale network services is 
a key challenge for computing systems research in the 
next decade. This paper deals with a software frame- 
work and policies to manage network services as utilities 
whose resources are automatically provisioned and sold 
according to demand, much as electricity is today. This 
can improve robustness and efficiency of large services 
by multiplexing shared resources rather than statically 
overprovisioning each service for its worst case. 


The primary contribution of this work is to demon- 
strate the potential of model-based resource provision- 
ing (MBRP) for resource management in a Web hosting 
utility. Our approach derives from established models of 
Web service behavior and storage service performance. 
We show how MBRP policies can adapt to resource 
availability, request traffic, and service quality targets. 
These policies leverage the models to predict the perfor- 
mance effects of candidate resource allotments, creating 
a basis for informed, policy-driven resource allocation. 
MBRP is a powerful way to deal with complex resource 
management challenges, but it is only as good as the 
models. The model-based approach is appropriate for 
utilities running a small set of large-scale server applica- 
tions whose resource demands are a function of load and 
stable, observable characteristics. 
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Abstract 


We present a new lazy replication technique, suitable 
for scaling the back-end database of a dynamic content 
site using a cluster of commodity computers. Our tech- 
nique, called conflict-aware scheduling, provides both 
throughput scaling and 1-copy serializability. It has 
generally been believed that this combination is hard 
to achieve through replication because of the growth of 
the number of conflicts. We take advantage of the pres- 
ence in a database cluster of a scheduler through which 
all incoming requests pass. We require that transac- 
tions specify the tables that they access at the beginning 
of the transaction. Using that information, a conflict- 
aware scheduler relies on a sequence-numbering scheme 
to implement I-copy serializability, and directs incoming 
queries in such a way that the number of conflicts is re- 
duced. 

We evaluate conflict-aware scheduling using the TPC- 
W e-commerce benchmark. For small clusters of up 
to eight database replicas, our evaluation is performed 
through measurements of a web site implementing the 
TPC-W specification. We use simulation to extend our 
measurement results to larger clusters, faster database 
engines, and lower conflict rates. 

Our results show that conflict-awareness brings con- 
siderable benefits compared to both eager and conflict- 
oblivious lazy replication for a large range of cluster 
sizes, database speeds, and conflict rates. Conflict-aware 
scheduling provides near-linear throughput scaling up to 
a large number of database replicas for the browsing and 
shopping workloads of TPC-W. For the write-heavy or- 
dering workload, throughput scales, but only to a smaller 
number of replicas. 


1 Introduction 


This paper studies replication in database clusters [12, 
17, 24] serving as back-ends in dynamic content sites. 

Dynamic content sites commonly use a three-tier ar- 
chitecture, consisting of a front-end web server, an appli- 
cation server implementing the business logic of the site, 
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Figure 2: Clustering in a Dynamic Content Web Site 


and a back-end database (see Figure 1). The (dynamic) 
content of the site is stored in the database. 

We focus in this paper on the case where the database 
back-end is the bottleneck. Practical examples of such 
situations may be found in e-commerce sites [1] or bul- 
letin boards [19]. Bottlenecks in the web server tier are 
easily addressed by replicating the web server. Since it 
serves only static content, replication in this tier does 
not introduce any consistency issues. Addressing bot- 
tlenecks in the application server is a subject of further 
study. 

Rather than following the common approach of us- 
ing a very expensive high-end database machine as the 
back-end [6, 11], we investigate an alternative approach 
using a cluster of low-cost commodity machines. As Fig- 
ure 2 shows, a scheduler is interposed between the appli- 
cation server(s) and the database cluster. The scheduler 
virtualizes the database cluster and makes it look to the 
application server as a single database. Therefore, no 
changes are required in the application server. Similarly, 
the methods presented in this paper do not require any 
changes to the database engine. 

Based on observing the workload imposed on the 
database by dynamic content sites [1], and in particular 
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by TPC-W [22], we argue that the nature of e-commerce 
workloads is such that lazy read-one, write-all replica- 
tion [23] is the preferred way to distribute the data across 
the cluster. Furthermore, we argue that strong consis- 
tency (in technical terms, l-copy serializability [4]) is 
desirable between the database replicas. From the com- 
bination of these two requirements — lazy replication and 
1-copy serializability — stems the challenge addressed by 
this paper. 

Lazy replication algorithms asynchronously propa- 
gate replica updates to other nodes, possibly even after 
the updating transaction commits. They do not provide 
1-copy serializability, since, for instance, writes may be 
propagated in different orders to different replicas. Past 
approaches have used reconciliation to achieve eventual 
replica consistency. Predictions of the number of recon- 
ciliations with a large number of replicas have, however, 
been discouraging [8]. More recent work [12] suggests 
that for small clusters, both 1-copy-serializability and ac- 
ceptable performance can be achieved by aborting con- 
flicting transactions. 

Our goal is also to use lazy replication and achieve 1- 
copy serializability, but instead of resolving conflicts by 
aborting conflicting transactions, we augment the sched- 
uler (see Figure 2) with a sequence numbering scheme to 
guarantee 1-copy serializability. 

To improve performance we also augment the sched- 
uler to be conflict-aware. Intuitively, a scheduler is 
conflict-aware if it directs incoming requests in such a 
way that the time waiting for conflicts is reduced. For 
instance, a write on a data item may have been sent to 
all replicas, but it may have completed only at a sub- 
set of them. A conflict-aware scheduler keeps track of 
the completion status of each of the writes. Using this 
knowledge, it sends a conflicting read that needs to hap- 
pen after this write to a replica where it knows the write 
has already completed. 

A concern with a conflict-aware scheduler is the extra 
state and the extra computation in the scheduler, raising 
the possibility of it becoming the bottleneck or making it 
an issue in terms of availability and fault tolerance of the 
overall cluster. We present a lightweight implementation 
of a conflict-aware scheduler, that allows a single sched- 
uler to support a large number of databases. We also 
demonstrate how to replicate the scheduler for availabil- 
ity and increased scalability. 

Our implementation uses common software platforms 
such as the Apache Web server [3], the PHP scripting 
language [16], and the MySQL relational database [14]. 
As we are most interested in e-commerce sites, we use 
the TPC-W benchmark in our evaluation [22]. This 
benchmark specifies three workloads (browsing, shop- 
ping and ordering) with different percentages of writes 
in the workload. Our evaluation uses measurement of the 
implementation for small clusters (up to 8 database ma- 
chines). We further use simulation to assess the perfor- 
mance effects of larger clusters, more powerful database 
machines, and varying conflict rates. Finally, in order 


to provide a better understanding of the performance im- 
provements achieved by a conflict-aware scheduler, we 
have implemented a number of alternative schedulers 
that include only some of the features of the strategy im- 
plemented in conflict-aware scheduling. 

Our results show that: 


1. The browsing and shopping workloads scale very 
well, with close to linear increases in throughput up 
to 60 and 40 databases respectively. The ordering 
workload scales only to 16 databases. 


2. The benefits of conflict awareness in the scheduler 
are substantial. Compared to a lazy protocol with- 
out this optimization, the improvements are up to a 
factor of 2 on our largest experimental platform, and 
up to a factor of 3 in the simulations. Compared to 
an eager protocol, the improvements are even higher 
(up to a factor of 3.5 in the experiments, and up to a 
factor of 4.4 in the simulations). 


3. Simulations of more powerful database machines 
and varying conflict rates validate the performance 
advantages of conflict-aware scheduling on a range 
of software/hardware environments. 


4. One scheduler is enough to support scaling for up 
to 60 MySQL engines for all workloads, assum- 
ing equivalent nodes are used for the scheduler and 
MySQL engine. Three schedulers are necessary if 
the databases become four times faster. 


5. The cost of maintaining the extra state in the sched- 
uler is minimal in terms of scaling, availability and 
fault tolerance. 


6. Even with conflict avoidance, the eventual scaling 
limitations stem from conflicts. 


The outline of the rest of the paper is as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 provides the necessary background on the char- 
acteristics of dynamic content applications. Section 3 
introduces our solution. Section 4 describes our proto- 
type implementation. Section 5 describes the fault toler- 
ance aspects of our solution. Section 6 describes other 
scheduling techniques introduced for comparison with a 
conflict-aware scheduler. Section 7 presents our bench- 
mark and experimental platform. We investigate scaling 
experimentally in Section 8, and by simulation in Sec- 
tion 9. Section 10 discusses related work. Section 11 
concludes the paper. 


2 Background and Motivation 


In this section we provide an intuitive motivation for 
the methods used in this paper. This motivation is based 
on observing the characteristics of the workloads im- 
posed on the database of a dynamic content site by a 
number of benchmarks [1], in particular by TPC-W [22]. 
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First, there is a high degree of locality in the database 
access patterns. At a particular point in time, a relatively 
small working set captures a large fraction of the ac- 
cesses. For instance, in an online bookstore, best-sellers 
are accessed very frequently. Similarly, the stories of the 
day ona bulletin board, or the active auctions on an auc- 
tion site receive the most attention. With common appli- 
cation sizes, much of the working set can be captured in 
memory. As a result, disk I/O is limited. This charac- 
teristic favors replication as a method for distributing the 
data compared to alternative methods such as data parti- 
tioning. Replication is suitable to relieve hot spots, while 
data partitioning is more suitable for relieving high /O 
demands [5]. 


Replication brings with it the need to define a con- 
sistency model for the replicated data. For e-commerce 
sites, 1-copy serializability appears appropriate [4]. With 
l-copy serializability conflicting operations of different 
transactions appear in the same total order at all repli- 
cas. Enforcing 1-copy serializability avoids, for instance, 
a scenario produced by re-ordering of writes on differ- 
ent replicas in which on one replica it appears that one 
customer bought a particular item, while on a different 
replica it appears that another customer bought the same 
item. 


Second, the computational cost of read queries is typ- 
ically much larger than that of update queries. A typi- 
cal update query consists of updating a single record se- 
lected by an equality test on a customer name or a prod- 
uct identifier. In contrast, read queries may involve com- 
plex search criteria involving many records, for instance 
*show me the ten most popular books on a particular 
topic that have been published after a certain date”. This 
characteristic favors read-one, write-all replication: the 
expensive components of the workloads (reads) are exe- 
cuted on a single machine, and only the inexpensive com- 
ponents (writes) need to be executed on all machines. 
The desirability of read-one, write-all over more com- 
plex majority-based schemes has also been demonstrated 
under other workloads [12, 24]. 


Third, while locality of access is beneficial in terms 
of keeping data in memory, in a transactional setting it 
has the potential drawback of generating frequent con- 
flicts, with the attendant cost of waiting for conflicts to 
be resolved. The long-running transactions present in 
the typical workloads may cause conflicts to persist for a 
long time. The frequency of conflicts also dramatically 
increases as a result of replication [8]. Frequent con- 
flicts favor lazy replication methods, that asynchronously 
propagate updates [17, 21, 24]. Consider, for instance, a 
single-write transaction followed by a single-read trans- 
action. If the two conflict, then in a conventional syn- 
chronous update protocol, the read needs to wait until 
the write has completed at all replicas. In contrast, in a 
lazy update protocol, the read can proceed as soon as the 
write has executed at its replica. If the two do not con- 
flict, the read can execute in parallel with the write, and 
the benefits of asynchrony are much diminished. 


Finally, frequent conflicts lead to increased potential 
for deadlock. This suggests the choice of a concur- 
rency control method that avoids deadlock. In particu- 
lar, we use conservative two-phase locking [4], in which 
all locks are acquired at the beginning of a transaction. 
Locks are held until the end of the transaction. 

In summary, we argue that lazy read-one, write-all 
replication in combination with conservative two-phase 
locking is suitable for distributing data across a cluster 
of databases in a dynamic content site. In the next sec- 
tion, we show that by augmenting the scheduler with a 
sequence numbering scheme, lazy replication can be ex- 
tended to provide 1-copy serializability. We also show 
how the scheduler can be extended to include conflict 
awareness, with superior performance as a result. 


3 Design 
3.1 Programming Model 


A single (client) web interaction may include one or 
more transactions, and a single transaction may include 
one or more read or write queries. The application writer 
specifies where in the application code transactions be- 
gin and end. In the absence of transaction delimiters, 
each single query is considered a transaction and is auto- 
matically committed (so called ’auto-commit” mode). 

At the beginning of each transaction consisting of 
more than one query, the application writer inserts a lock 
acquire specifying all tables accessed in the transaction 
and their access types (read or write). This step is cur- 
rently done by hand, but could be automated. Locks for 
single-operation transactions do not need to be specified. 


3.2 Cluster Design 


We consider a cluster architecture for a dynamic con- 
tent site, in which a scheduler distributes incoming re- 
quests to a cluster of database replicas and delivers the 
responses to the application servers (see Figure 2). The 
scheduler may itself be replicated for performance or for 
availability. The presence of the scheduler is transparent 
to the application server and the database, both of which 
are unmodified. 

If there is more than one scheduler in a particular con- 
figuration, the application server is assigned a particular 
scheduler at the beginning of a client web interaction. 
This assignment is currently done by round-robin. For 
each operation in a particular client web interaction, the 
application server only interacts with this single sched- 
uler, unless the scheduler fails. These interactions are 
synchronous: for each query, the execution of the busi- 
ness logic for this particular client web interaction in the 
application server waits until it receives a response from 
the scheduler. 

The application server sends the scheduler lock re- 
quests for multiple-operation transactions, reads, writes, 
commits and aborts. 
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3.3. Lazy Read-one, Write-all Replication 


When the scheduler receives a lock request, a write 
or a commit from the application server, it sends it to all 
replicas and returns the response as soon as it receives a 
response from any of the replicas. Reads are sent only 
to a single replica, and the response is sent back to the 
the application server as soon as it is received from that 
replica. 


3.4 1-Copy Serializability 


The scheduler maintains 1-copy serializability by as- 
signing a unique sequence number to each transaction. 
This assignment is done at the beginning of the transac- 
tion. For a multiple-operation transaction the sequence 
number is assigned when that transaction’s lock request 
arrives at the scheduler. For a single-operation trans- 
action, sequence number assignment is done when the 
transaction arrives at the scheduler. Lock requests are 
sent to all replicas, executed in order of their assigned se- 
quence numbers, and held until commit, thus forcing all 
conflicting operations to execute in a total order identical 
at all replicas, and thus enforcing 1-copy serializability. 

Transactions consisting of a single read query are 
treated differently. A single-read transaction holds locks 
only on the single replica where it executes. This op- 
timization results in a very substantial performance im- 
provement without violating 1-copy serializability. 


3.5 Conflict-Aware Scheduling 


Due to the asynchrony of replication, at any given 
point, some replicas may have fallen behind with the 
application of writes. Furthermore, some replicas may 
have not been able to acquire the locks for a particular 
transaction, due to conflicts. For reads, other than reads 
in single-read transactions, the scheduler first determines 
the set of replicas where the locks for its enclosing trans- 
action have been acquired and where all previous writes 
in the transaction have completed. It then selects the least 
loaded replica from this set as the replica to receive the 
read query. The scheduler tries to find conflict-free repli- 
cas for single-read transactions as well, but may not be 
able to find one. 

Conflict-aware scheduling requires that the scheduler 
maintains the completion status of lock requests and 
writes, for all database replicas. 


4 Implementation 
4.1 Overview 


The implementation consists of three types of pro- 
cesses: scheduler processes (one per scheduler machine), 
a sequencer process (one for the entire cluster), and 
database proxy processes (one for each database replica). 


The sequencer assigns a unique sequence number to each 
transaction and thereby implicitly to each of its locks. A 
database proxy regulates access to its database server by 
letting an operation proceed only if the database has al- 
ready processed all conflicting operations that precede it 
in sequence number order and all operations that precede 
it in the same transaction. The schedulers form the core 
of the implementation. They receive the various opera- 
tions from the application servers, forward them to one 
or more of the database proxies, and relay the responses 
back to the application servers. The schedulers also in- 
teract with the sequencer to obtain a sequence number 
for each transaction. 

In the following, we describe the state maintained 
at the scheduler and at the database proxy to support 
failure-free execution, and the protocol steps executed on 
receipt of each type of operation and its response. Ad- 
ditional state maintained for fault-tolerance purposes is 
described in Section 5. 


4.2 The Scheduler’s State 


The scheduler maintains for each active transaction its 
sequence number and the locks requested by that trans- 
action. In addition, it maintains a record for each opera- 
tion that is outstanding with one or more database prox- 
ies. A record is created when an operation is received 
from the application server, and updated when it is sent 
to the database engines, or when a reply is received from 
one of them. The record for a read operation is deleted 
as soon as the response is received and delivered to the 
application server. For every replicated operation (i.e., 
lock request, write, commit or abort), the corresponding 
record is deleted only when all databases have returned a 
response. 

The scheduler records the current load of each 
database (see section 4.10). This value is updated with 
new information included in each reply from a database 


proxy. 
4.3 The Database Proxy’s State 


The database proxy maintains a_reader-writer 
lock [23] queue for each table. These lock queues are 
maintained in order of sequence numbers. Furthermore, 
the database proxy maintains transaction queues, one per 
transaction, and an out-of-order queue for all operations 
that arrive out of sequence number order. 

For each transaction queue, a head-of-queue record 
maintains the current number of locks granted to that 
transaction. Each transaction queue record maintains the 
operation to be executed. Transaction queue records are 
maintained in order of arrival. 


4.4 Lock Request 


For each lock request, the scheduler obtains a se- 
quence number from the sequencer and stores this infor- 
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mation together with the locks requested for the length of 
the transaction. The scheduler then tags the lock request 
with its sequence number and sends it to all database 
proxies. Each database proxy executes the lock request 
locally and returns an answer to the scheduler when the 
lock request is granted. The lock request is not forwarded 
to the database engine. 

A lock request that arrives at the database proxy in 
sequence number order is split into separate requests for 
each of the locks requested. When all locks for a partic- 
ular transaction have been granted, the proxy responds 
to the scheduler. The scheduler updates its record for 
that transaction, and responds to the application server, 
if this is the first response to the lock request for that 
transaction. A lock request that arrives out-of-order (i.e., 
does not have a sequence number that is one more than 
the last processed lock request) is put in the out-of-order 
queue. Upon further lock request arrivals, the proxy 
checks whether any request from the out-of-order queue 
can now be processed. If so, that request is removed from 
the out-of-order queue and processed as described above. 


4.5 Reads and Writes 


As the application executes the transaction, it sends 
read and write operations to the scheduler. The scheduler 
tags each operation with the sequence number that was 
assigned to the transaction. It then sends write operations 
to all database proxies, while reads are sent to only one 
database proxy. 

The scheduler sends each read query to one of the 
replicas where the lock request and the previous writes of 
the enclosing transaction have completed. If more than 
one such replica exists, the scheduler picks the replica 
with the lowest load. 

The database proxy forwards a read or write opera- 
tion to its database only when all previous operations in 
the same transaction (including lock requests) have been 
executed. If an operation is not ready to execute, it is 
queued in the corresponding transaction queue. 


4.6 Completion of Reads and Writes 


On the completion of a read or a write at the database, 
the database proxy receives the response and forwards it 
to the scheduler. The proxy then submits the next opera- 
tion waiting in the transaction queue, if any. 

The scheduler returns the response to the application 
server if this is the first response it received for a write 
query or if it is the response to a read query. Upon re- 
ceiving a response for a write from a database proxy, the 
scheduler updates its corresponding record to reflect the 


reply. 
4.7 Commit/Abort 


The scheduler tags the commit/abort received from 
the application server with the sequence number and 





locks requested at the start of the corresponding trans- 
action, and forwards the commit/abort to all replicas. 

If other operations from this transaction are pending 
in the transaction queue, the commit/abort is inserted 
at the tail of the queue. Otherwise, it is submitted to 
the database. Upon completion of the operation at the 
database, the database proxy releases each lock held by 
the transaction, and checks whether any lock requests in 
the queues can be granted as a result. Finally, it forwards 
the response to the scheduler. 

Upon receiving a response from a database proxy, the 
scheduler updates the corresponding record to reflect the 
reply. If this is the first reply, the scheduler forwards the 
response to the application server. 


4.8 Single-Read Transactions 


The read is forwarded to a database proxy, where it 
executes after previous conflicting transactions have fin- 
ished. In particular, requests for individual locks are 
queued in the corresponding lock queues, as with any 
other transaction, and the transaction is executed when 
all of its locks are available. 

To choose a replica for the read, the scheduler first se- 
lects the set of replicas where the earlier update transac- 
tions in the same client web interaction, if any, have com- 
pleted. It then determines the subset of this set at which 
no conflicting locks are held. This set may be empty. It 
selects a replica with the lowest load in the latter set, if it 
is not empty, and otherwise from the former set. 


4.9 Single-Update Transactions 


Single-update transactions are logically equivalent to 
multiple-operation transactions, but in the implementa- 
tion they need to be treated a little differently; the nec- 
essary locks are not specified by the application logic, 
hence there is no explicit lock request. When the sched- 
uler receives a single-update transaction, it computes the 
necessary locks and obtains a sequence number for the 
transaction. The transaction is then forwarded to all 
replicas with that additional information. Thus, the lock 
request is implicit rather than sent in a separate lock re- 
quest message to the database proxy, but otherwise the 
database proxy treats a single-update transaction in the 
same way as any multiple-update transaction. 


4.10 Load Balancing 


We use the Shortest Execution Length First (SELF) 
load balancing algorithm. We measure off-line the exe- 
cution time of each query on an idle machine. At run- 
time, the scheduler estimates the load on a replica as 
the sum of the (apriori measured) execution times of 
all queries outstanding on that back-end. SELF tries 
to take into account the widely varying execution times 
for different query types. The scheduler updates the 
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load estimate for each replica with feedback provided 
by the database proxy in each reply. We have shown 
elsewhere [2] that SELF outperforms round-robin and 
shortest-queue-first algorithms for dynamic content ap- 
plications. 


5 Fault Tolerance and Data Availability 
5.1 Fault Model 


For ease of implementation, we assume a fail-stop 
fault model. However, our fault tolerance algorithm 
could be generalized to more complex fault models. 


5.2 Fault Tolerance of the Sequencer 


At the beginning of each transaction, a scheduler re- 
quests a sequence number from the sequencer. After- 
wards, the scheduler sends to all other schedulers a repli- 
cate_start_transaction message containing the sequence 
number for this transaction, and waits for an acknowl- 
edgment from all of them. All other schedulers create 
a record with the sequence number and the coordinating 
scheduler of this transaction. No disk logging is done at 
this point. 

If the sequencer fails, replication of the sequence 
numbers on all schedulers allows for restarting the se- 
quencer with the last sequence number on another ma- 
chine. In case all schedulers fail, the sequence numbers 
are reset everywhere (sequencer, schedulers, database 
proxies). 


5.3. Atomicity and Durability of Writes 


To ensure that all writes are eventually executed, re- 
gardless of any sequence of failures in the schedulers and 
the databases, each scheduler keeps a persistent log of all 
write queries of committed transactions that it handled, 
tagged with the transaction’s sequence number. The log 
is kept per table in sequence number order, to facilitate 
recovery (see below). To add data availability, the sched- 
uler replicates this information in the memory of all other 
schedulers. Each database proxy maintains the sequence 
number for the last write it committed on each table. The 
database proxy does not log its state to disk. 

In more detail, before a commit query is issued to any 
database, the scheduler sends a replicate_end_transaction 
message to the other schedulers. This message contains 
the write queries that have occurred during the transac- 
tion, and the transaction’s sequence number. All other 
schedulers record the writes, augment the corresponding 
remote transaction record with the commit decision, and 
respond with an acknowledgment. The originator of the 
replicate_end_transaction message waits for the acknow]l- 
edgments, then logs the write queries to disk. After the 
disk logging has completed, the commit is issued to the 
database replicas. For read-only transactions, the com- 
mit decision is replicated but not logged to disk. 
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5.3.1 Scheduler Failure 


In the case of a single scheduler failure, all transactions 
of the failed scheduler for which the live schedulers do 
not have a commit decision are aborted. A transaction for 
which a commit record exists, but for which a database 
proxy has not yet received the commit decision is aborted 
at that particular replica, and then its writes are replayed. 
The latter case is, however, very rare. 

In more detail, a fail-over scheduler contacts all avail- 
able database proxies. The database proxy waits until all 
queued operations finish at its database, including any 
pending commits. The proxy returns to the scheduler the 
sequence number for the last committed write on each 
database table, and the highest sequence number of any 
lock request received by the database proxy. The fail- 
over scheduler determines all the failed scheduler’s trans- 
actions for which a commit record exists and for which 
a replica has not committed the transaction. The reason 
that a replica has not committed a transaction may be ei- 
ther that it did not receive the transaction’s lock request 
or that it did not receive the commit request. The first 
case is detected by the sequence number of the transac- 
tion being larger than the highest lock sequence number 
received by the proxy. In this case, all the transaction’s 
writes and its commit are replayed to the proxy. In the 
second case, the fail-over scheduler first aborts the trans- 
action and then sends the writes and the commit. The 
database proxy also advances its value of the highest lock 
sequence number received and its value of the last se- 
quence number of a committed write on a particular ta- 
ble, as appropriate. 

For all other transactions handled by the failed sched- 
uler, the fail-over scheduler sends an abort to all database 
proxies. The database proxies rollback the specified 
transactions, and also fill the gap in lock sequence num- 
bers in case the lock with the sequence number specified 
in the abort was never received. The purpose of this, is 
to let active transactions of live schedulers with higher 
sequence numbered locks proceed. 

Each scheduler needs to keep logs for committed 
writes and records of assigned lock sequence numbers 
until all replicas commit the corresponding transactions. 
Afterwards, these records can be garbage-collected. 

When a scheduler recovers, it contacts another sched- 
uler and replicates its state. In the rare case where all 
schedulers fail, the state is reconstructed from the disk 
logs of all schedulers. All active transactions are aborted 
on all database replicas, the missing writes are applied 
on all databases, and all sequence numbers are reset ev- 
erywhere. 


5.3.2 Network Failure 


To address temporary network connection failures, each 
database proxy can send a “selective retransmission” re- 
quest for transactions it has missed. Specifically, the 
database proxy uses a timeout mechanism to detect gaps 
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in lock sequence that have not been filled in a given pe- 
tiod of time. It then contacts an available scheduler and 
provides its current state. The scheduler rolls forward 
the database proxy including updating its highest lock 
sequence number. 


5.3.3. Database Failure 


When a database recovers from failure, its database 
proxy contacts all available schedulers and selects one 
scheduler to coordinate its recovery. The coordinating 
scheduler instructs the recovering database to install a 
current database snapshot from another replica, with its 
current state. Each scheduler re-establishes its connec- 
tions to the database proxy and adds the replica to its 
set of available machines. The scheduler starts send- 
ing to the newly incorporated replica at the beginning 
of the next transaction. Afterwards, the database proxy 
becomes up-to-date by means of the selective retransmis- 
sion requests as described in the case of network failure. 

In addition, each database proxy does periodic check- 
points of its database together with the current state (in 
terms of the last sequence numbers of its database ta- 
bles). To make a checkpoint, the database proxy stops 
all write operations going out to the database engine, and 
when all pending write operations have finished, it takes 
a snapshot of the database and writes the new state. If 
any tables have not changed since the last checkpoint, 
they do not need to be included in the new checkpoint. 
Checkpointing is only necessary to support recovery in 
the unlikely case where all database replicas fail. In this 
case, each database proxy reinstalls the database from its 
own checkpoint containing the database snapshot of the 
last known clean state. Subsequently, recovery proceeds 
as in the single database failure case above. 


6 Algorithms Used for Comparison 


In this section, we introduce a number of other 
scheduling algorithms for comparison with conflict- 
aware scheduling. By gradually introducing some of 
the features of conflict-aware scheduling, we are able to 
demonstrate what aspects of conflict-aware scheduling 
contribute to its overall performance. Our first algorithm 
is an eager replication scheme that allows us to show 
the benefits of asynchrony. We then look at a number 
of scheduling algorithms for lazy replication. Our sec- 
ond algorithm is a conventional scheduler that chooses a 
fixed replica based on load at the beginning of the trans- 
action and executes all operations on that replica. Our 
third algorithm is another fixed-replica approach, but it 
introduces one feature of conflict-aware scheduling: it 
chooses as the fixed replica the one that responds first to 
the transaction’s lock request rather than the least loaded 
one. We then move away from fixed-replica algorithms, 
allowing different replicas to execute reads of the same 
transaction, as in conflict-aware scheduling. Our fourth 


and final scheduler chooses the replica with the low- 
est load at the time of the read, allowing us to assess 
the difference between this approach and conflict-aware 
scheduling, where a read is directed to a replica without 
conflicts. 

We refer to these scheduler algorithms as Eager, FR- 
L (Fixed Replica based on Load), FR-C (Fixed Replica 
based on Conflict), and VR-L (Variable Replica based on 
Load). Using this terminology, the conflict-aware sched- 
uler would be labeled VR-C (Variable Replica based on 
Conflict), but we continue to refer to it as the conflict- 
aware scheduler. 

In all algorithms, we use the same concurrency con- 
trol mechanism, i.e., conservative two-phase locking, the 
same sequence numbering method to maintain 1-copy 
serializability, and the same load balancing algorithm 
(see Section 4.10). 


6.1 Eager Replication (Eager) 


Eager follows the algorithm described by Weikum 
et al. [23], which uses synchronous execution of lock 
requests, writes and commits on all replicas. In other 
words, the scheduler waits for completion of every lock, 
write or commit operation on all replicas, before sending 
a response back to the application server. The scheduler 
directs a read to the replica with the lowest load. 


6.2 Fixed Replica Based on Load (FR-L) 


FR-L is a conventional scheduling algorithm, in 
which the scheduler is essentially a load balancer. At 
the beginning of the transaction, the scheduler selects the 
replica with the lowest load. It just passes through oper- 
ations tagged with their appropriate sequence numbers. 
Lock requests, writes and commits are sent to all repli- 
cas, and the reply is sent back to the application server 
when the chosen replica replies to the scheduler. Reads 
are sent to the chosen replica. The FR-L scheduler needs 
to record only the chosen replica for the duration of each 
transaction. 


6.3 Fixed Replica Based on Conflict (FR-C) 


FR-C is identical to FR-L, except that the scheduler 
chooses the replica that first responds to the lock request 
as the fixed replica for this transaction. As in FR-L, all 
reads are sent to this replica, and a response is returned 
to the application server when this replica responds to a 
lock request, a write or a commit. The FR-C scheduler’s 
state is also limited to the chosen replica for each trans- 
action. 


6.4 Variable Replica Based on Load (VR-L) 


In the VR-L scheduler, the response to the application 
server on a lock request, write, or commit is sent as soon 
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as the first response is received from any replica. A read 
is sent to the replica with the lowest load at the time the 
read arrives at the scheduler. This may result in the read 
being sent to a replica where it needs to wait for the com- 
pletion of conflicting operations in other transactions or 
previous operations in its own transaction. 

The VR-L scheduler needs to remember for the du- 
ration of each replicated query whether it has already 
forwarded the response and whether all machines have 
responded, but, unlike a conflict-aware scheduler, it need 
not remember which replicas have responded. In other 
words, the size of the state maintained is O(1) not O(N) 
in the number of replicas. 


7 Experimental Platform 
7.1 TPC-W Benchmark 


The TPC-W benchmark from the Transaction Pro- 
cessing Council (TPC) [22] is a transactional web bench- 
mark for e-commerce systems. The benchmark simu- 
lates a bookstore. 

The database contains eight tables: customer, address, 
orders, order_line, credit_info, item, author, and coun- 
try. The most frequently used are order_line, orders and 
credit_info, which contain information about the orders 
placed, and item and author, which contain information 
about the books. The database size is determined by the 
number of items in the inventory and the size of the cus- 
tomer population. We use 100,000 items and 2.8 mil- 
lion customers which results in a database of about 4 GB. 
The inventory images, totaling 1.8 GB, reside on the web 
server. 

We implemented the fourteen different interactions 
specified in the TPC-W benchmark specification. Six 
of the interactions are read-only, while eight cause the 
database to be updated. The read-only interactions in- 
clude access to the home page, listing of new products 
and best-sellers, requests for product detail, and two in- 
teractions involving searches. Update transactions in- 
clude user registration, updates of the shopping cart, two 
order-placement transactions, and two for administrative 
tasks. The frequency of execution of each interaction is 
specified by the TPC-W benchmark. The complexity of 
the interactions varies widely, with interactions taking 
between 20 and 700 milliseconds on an unloaded ma- 
chine. The complexity of the queries varies widely as 
well. In particular, the most heavyweight read queries are 
50 times more expensive than the average write query. 

TPC-W uses three different workload mixes, differing 
in the ratio of read-only to read-write interactions. The 
browsing mix contains 95% read-only interactions, the 
shopping mix 80%, and the ordering mix 50%. 


7.2 Client Emulation Software 


We implemented a client-browser emulator that al- 
lows us to vary the load on the web site by varying the 


number of emulated clients. A client session is a se- 
quence of interactions for the same client. For each client 
session, the client emulator opens a persistent HTTP con- 
nection to the web server and closes it at the end of the 
session. Each emulated client waits for a certain think 
time before initiating the next interaction. The next in- 
teraction is determined by a state transition matrix that 
specifies the probability to go from one interaction to 
another. The client session time and the think time are 
generated from a random distribution with a mean value 
specified in TPC-W. 


7.3 Software Environment 


We use three popular open-source software pack- 
ages: the Apache web server [3], the PHP scripting lan- 
guage [16], and the MySQL database server [14]. Since 
PHP is implemented as an Apache module, the web 
server and application server co-exist on the same ma- 
chine(s). We use Apache v.1.3.22 for the web server, 
configured with the PHP v.4.0.1 module. We use 
MySQL v.4.0.1 with InnoDB transactional extensions as 
our database server. 

The schedulers and database proxies are both imple- 
mented with event-driven loops that multiplex requests 
and responses between the web server and the database 
replicas. We use FreeBSD’s scalable kevent primi- 
tive [13] to efficiently handle thousands of connections 
at a single scheduler. 


7.4 Hardware Environment 


We use the same hardware for all machines, includ- 
ing those running the client emulation software, the web 
servers, the schedulers and the database engines. Each 
machine has an AMD Athlon 800Mhz processor running 
FreeBSD 4.1.1, 256MB SDRAM, and a 30GB ATA- 
66 disk drive. All machines are connected through a 
switched 100Mbps Ethernet LAN. 


8 Experimental Results 


The experimental results are obtained on a cluster 
with 1 to 8 database server machines. We use a number 
of web server machines large enough to make sure that 
the web server stage is not the bottleneck. The largest 
number of web server machines used for any experiment 
was 8. We use 2 schedulers to ensure data availability. 

We measure throughput in terms of the number of 
web interactions per second (WIPS), the standard TPC- 
W performance metric. For a given number of machines 
we report the peak throughput. In other words, we vary 
the number of clients until we find the peak through- 
put and we report the average throughput number over 
several runs. We also report average response time at 
this peak throughput. Next, we break down the aver- 
age query time into query execution time, and waiting 
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Figure 3: Throughput Comparison: The benefits of conflict 
avoidance and fine-grained scheduling for the browsing mix. 
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Figure 4: Throughput Comparison: The benefits of conflict 
avoidance and fine-grained scheduling for the shopping mix. 


time (for locks and previous writes in the same trans- 
action). Finally, we compare the performance in terms 
of throughput between the conflict-aware scheduler with 
and without fault tolerance and data availability. 


8.1 Throughput 


Figures 3 through 5 show the throughput of the vari- 
ous scheduling algorithms for each of the three workload 
mixes. In the x-axis we have the number of database ma- 
chines, and in the y-axis the number of web interactions 
per second. 

First, conflict-aware scheduling outperforms all other 
algorithms, and increasingly so for workload mixes with 
a large fraction of writes. Second, all asynchronous 
schemes outperform the eager scheme, again increas- 
ingly so as the fraction of writes increases. In particular, 
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Figure 5: Throughput Comparison: The benefits of conflict 
avoidance and fine-grained scheduling for the ordering mix. 
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Figure 6: Web Interaction Response Time for All Schedulers 
and All Workloads, Normalized to Response Time of the Eager 
Scheduler 


the conflict-aware protocol outperforms the eager proto- 
col by factors of 1.7, 2.4 and 3.5 for browsing, shop- 
ping, and ordering, respectively at eight replicas. Third, 
for the fixed replica algorithms, choosing the replica by 
conflict (FR-C) rather than by load (FR-L) provides sub- 
stantial benefits, a factor of 1.4, 1.4, and 1.25 for the 
largest configuration, for each of the three mixes, respec- 
tively. Fourth, variable replica algorithms provide better 
results than fixed replica algorithms, with the conflict- 
aware scheduler showing a gain of a factor of 1.5, 1.6 and 
2, for browsing, shopping, and ordering, respectively, 
compared to FR-L, at 8 replicas. Finally, FR-C performs 
better than VR-L for the browsing and the shopping mix, 
but becomes worse for the ordering mix. Because of the 
larger numbers of reads in the browsing and shopping 
mixes, VR-L incurs a bigger penalty for these mixes by 
not sending the reads to a conflict-free replica, possibly 
causing them to have to wait. FR-C, in contrast, tries to 
send the reads to conflict-free replicas. In the ordering 
mix, reads are fewer. Therefore, this advantage for FR-C 
becomes smaller. VR-L’s ability to shorten the write and 
commit operations by using the first response becomes 
the dominant factor. 


8.2 Response Time 


Figure 6 presents a comparison of the average web in- 
teraction response time for the five scheduler algorithms 
and the three workload mixes on an 8-database cluster 
at peak throughput. For each workload mix, the results 
are normalized to the average response time of the eager 
scheduler for that workload mix. 

These results show that the conflict-aware scheduler 
provides better average response times than all other 
schedulers. The performance benefits of reducing con- 
flict waiting time are reflected in response time reduc- 
tions as well, with the same relative ranking for the dif- 
ferent protocols as in the throughput comparison. 


8.3. Breakdown of Query Time 


Figures 7, 8, and 9, show a breakdown of the query re- 
sponse time into query execution time and waiting time. 
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Figure 7: Query Time Breakdown for All Schedulers for the 
Browsing Mix, Normalized by the Query Time of the Eager 
Scheduler. 
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Figure 8: Query Time Breakdown for All Schedulers for the 
Shopping Mix, Normalized by the Query Time of the Eager 
Scheduler. 


The waiting time is mostly due to conflicts; waiting for 
previous writes in the same transaction is negligible. For 
each workload mix, the results are normalized to the ay- 
erage query response time for the eager scheduler for that 
workload mix. 

These results further stress the importance of reduc- 
ing conflict waiting time. For all protocols, and all work- 
loads, conflict waiting time forms the largest fraction of 
the query time. Therefore, the scheduler that reduces 
the conflict waiting time the most performs the best in 
terms of overall throughput and response time. The dif- 
ferences in query execution time between the different 
protocols are minor and do not significantly influence the 
overall throughput and response time. One might, for 
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Figure 9: Query Time Breakdown for All Schedulers for the 
Ordering Mix, Normalized by the Query Time of the Eager 
Scheduler. 
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Degrees of Availability for the Conflict-Aware Scheduler for 
All Workload Mixes 


instance, expect the conflict-aware scheduler to produce 
worse query execution times than VR-L, because of the 
latter’s potential for better load balancing. VR-L has the 
opportunity to direct reads to all replicas in order to bal- 
ance the load, while the conflict-aware scheduler directs 
reads only to conflict-free replicas. In practice, however, 
the positive effect of this extra degree of freedom is min- 
imal and completely overwhelmed by the conflict-aware 
scheduler’s reduced conflict waiting times. 


8.4 Cost of Fault Tolerance and Availability 


Figure 10 shows the throughput of conflict-aware 
scheduling without fault tolerance (Unreliable), with the 
overhead of logging to disk (Reliable), and with log- 
ging to disk plus replicating the state using two and three 
schedulers (Reliable-2 and Reliable-3, respectively). All 
the measurements were done using the experimental 
platform with 8 databases at the peak throughput. The 
measurements from sections 8.1 through 8.3 correspond 
to the Reliable-2 bar. 

The overhead for fault tolerance and data availabil- 
ity is negligible for the browsing and shopping mixes 
and around 16% for the ordering mix. This overhead 
is mainly due to logging, with no extra overhead when 
replication of writes to remote schedulers is added to log- 
ging (as seen by comparing the Reliable and Reliable-2 
bars). 

A full checkpoint currently takes 5 minutes to perform 
for our 4 GB database. We did not include this overhead 
in our above measurements, because well known tech- 
niques for minimizing the time for taking file snapshots 
exist [10]. 


9 Simulations 


We use simulation to extrapolate from our experimen- 
tal results in three different directions. First, we ex- 
plore how throughput scales if a larger cluster of database 
replicas is available. Second, we investigate the effect of 
faster databases, either by using faster database software 
or faster machines. Third, we show how the performance 
differences between the various schedulers evolve as the 
conflict rate is gradually reduced. 
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9.1 Simulator Design 


We have developed two configurable simulators, one 
for the web/application server front-ends and the other 
for the database back-ends. We use these front-end 
and back-end simulators to drive actual execution of the 
schedulers and the database proxies. Our motivation for 
running the actual scheduler code and the actual database 
proxy code rather than simulating them is to measure 
their overheads experimentally and determine whether 
or not they may become a bottleneck for large clusters 
or faster databases. 

The web server simulator models a very fast web 
server. It accepts client requests, and sends the corre- 
sponding queries to the scheduler without executing any 
application code. The scheduler and the database proxies 
perform their normal functions, but the database proxy 
sends each query to the database simulator rather than to 
the database. 

The database simulator models a cluster of database 
replicas. It maintains a separate queue for each simulated 
replica. Whenever a query is received from the sched- 
uler for a particular replica, a record is placed on that 
replica’s queue. The simulator estimates a completion 
time for the query, using the same query execution time 
estimates as used for load balancing. It polls the queues 
of all replicas, and sends responses when the simulated 
time reaches the completion time for each query. The 
simulator does not model disk I/O. Based on profiling 
of actual runs, we estimate that the disk access time is 
mostly overlapped with computation, due to the locality 
in database accesses and the lazy database commits. 

Calibration of the simulated system against measure- 
ment of the real 8-node database cluster shows that the 
simulated throughput numbers are within 12% of the ex- 
perimental numbers for all three mixes. 


9.2 Large Database Clusters 


9.2.1 Results 


We simulate all five schedulers for all three workload 
mixes for database cluster sizes up to 60 replicas. As 
with the experimental results, for a given number of 
replicas, we increase the number of clients until the sys- 
tem achieves peak throughput, and we report those peak 
throughput numbers. The results can be found in Fig- 
ures 11, 12 and 13. In the x-axis we have the num- 
ber of simulated database replicas, and in the y-axis the 
throughput in web interactions per second. 

The simulation results show that the experimental re- 
sults obtained on small clusters can be extrapolated to 
larger clusters. In particular, the conflict-aware sched- 
uler outperforms all other schedulers, and the benefits of 
conflict awareness grow as the cluster size grows, espe- 
cially for the shopping and the ordering mix. Further- 
more, the relative order of the different schedulers re- 
mains the same, and, in particular, all lazy schemes out- 
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Figure 11: Simulated Throughput Results for the Browsing 
Mix 
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Figure 12: Simulated Throughput Results for the Shopping 
Mix 


perform the eager scheduler (by up to a factor of 4.4 for 
the conflict-aware scheduler). The results for the shop- 
ping mix deserve particular attention, because they al- 
low us to observe a flattening of the throughput of FR- 
C and VR-L as the number of machines grows, a phe- 
nomenon that we could not observe in the actual imple- 
mentation. In contrast, throughput of the conflict-aware 
protocol continues to increase, albeit at a slower pace. 
With increasing cluster size, the number of conflicts in- 
creases [8]. Hence, choosing the replica based on a sin- 
gle criterion, either conflict (as in FR-C) or fine-grained 
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Figure 13: Simulated Throughput Results for the Ordering 
Mix 
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Figure 14: Breakdown of the Average Database CPU Time 
into Idle time, Time for Reads, and Time for Writes, for the 
Browsing, Shopping and Ordering Mixes. 


load balancing (as in VR-L), is inferior to conflict-aware 
scheduling that combines both. 


9.2.2 Bottleneck Analysis 


As the cluster scales to larger numbers of machines, the 
following phenomena could limit throughput increases: 
growth in the number of conflicts, each replica becom- 
ing saturated with writes, or the scheduler becoming a 
bottleneck. In this section we show that the flattening 
of the throughput curves for the conflict-aware scheduler 
in Figures 12 and 13 is due to conflicts among transac- 
tions, even though the scheduler seeks to reduce conflict 
waiting time. A fortiori, for the other schedulers, which 
invest less effort in reducing conflicts, conflicts are even 
more of an impediment to good performance at large 
cluster sizes. 

Using the conflict-aware scheduler, Figure 14 shows 
the breakdown of the average database CPU time into 
idle time, time processing reads, and time processing 
writes. The breakdown is provided for each workload, 
for one replica and for either the largest number of repli- 
cas simulated for that workload or for a number of repli- 
cas at which the throughput curve has flattened out. 

For the browsing mix, which still scales at 60 repli- 
cas, idle time remains low even at that cluster size. For 
the shopping mix, which starts seeing some flattening out 
at 60 machines, idle time has grown to 15%. For the 
ordering mix, which does not see any improvement in 
throughput beyond 16 replicas, idle time has grown con- 
siderably, to 73%. The fraction of write (non-idle) time 
grows from under 1% for browsing and shopping and 6% 
for ordering on one replica, to 8% for the browsing mix 
(at 60 replicas), 30% in the shopping mix (at 60 replicas), 
and 16% for the ordering mix (at 16 replicas). 

Idle time is entirely due to conflicts. Idle time due to 
load imbalance is negligible. Most idle time occurs on a 
particular replica when a transaction holds locks on the 
database that conflict with all lock requests in the proxy’s 
lock queues, and that transaction is in the process of exe- 
cuting a read on a different replica. Additional idle time 
occurs while waiting for the next operation from such a 
transaction. The results in Figure 14 clearly show that 
idle time, and thus conflicts, is the primary impediment 
to scaling. Write saturation (a replica being fully occu- 
pied with writes) does not occur. 
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Table 1: Resource Usage at the Scheduler for the Shopping 
Mix at 60 Replicas 
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Figure 15: Simulated Throughput Results with Faster 
Database Replicas for the Shopping Mix 


For the sizes of clusters simulated, the scheduler is 
not a bottleneck. While the scheduler CPU usage grows 
linearly with increases in cluster size, one scheduler is 
enough to sustain the maximum configuration for all 
three mixes. Table 1 shows the CPU, memory, disk and 
network usage at the scheduler for the shopping mix, in 
a configuration with one scheduler and 60 replicas. The 
CPU usage reaches about 58%, while all other resource 
usage is very low. For all other mixes, the resource usage 
is lower at their corresponding maximum configuration. 


9.3. Faster Replicas 


If the database is significantly faster, either by using 
more powerful hardware or by using a high-performance 
database engine, a conflict-aware scheduler continues 
to provide good throughput scaling. In Figure 15 we 
show throughput as a function of the number of repli- 
cas for databases twice and four times faster than the 
MySQL database we use in the experiments. ! We sim- 
ulate faster databases by reducing the estimated length 
of each query in the simulation. Figure 15 shows that 
the faster databases produce similar scaling curves with 
correspondingly higher throughputs. Three schedulers 
are necessary in the largest configuration with the fastest 
database. 


9.4 Varying Conflict Rates 


Table-level conservative two-phase locking, as used in 
our implementation, causes a high conflict rate. We in- 
vestigate the benefits of conflict-aware scheduling under 


' This is the highest speed of database for which we could simulate 
a cluster with 60 replicas. 
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Figure 16: Simulated Throughput Results for Various Conflict 
Rates for the Conflict-Aware and the Eager Scheduler for the 
Shopping Mix 
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Figure 17: Simulated Throughput Results for Various Conflict 
Rates for the Conflict-Aware and the FR-L Scheduler for the 
Shopping Mix 


conflict rates as low as 1% of that observed in the experi- 
mental workload. Figures 16 and 17 compare throughput 
as a function of cluster size between the conflict-aware 
scheduler on one hand, and the eager and the conven- 
tional lazy FR-L schedulers on the other hand. We vary 
the conflict rate from 1% to 100% of the conflict rate 
observed in the experimental workload. In particular, if 
a table-level conflict occurs, we ignore the conflict with 
the specified probability. 

Obviously, the performance differences become 
smaller as the number of conflicts decreases, but at a 
1% conflict rate and at the maximum cluster size, the 
conflict-aware protocol is still a factor of 1.8 better than 
Eager, and a factor of 1.3 better than a lazy protocol 
without any optimizations (FR-L). This result demon- 
strates that conflict-awareness continues to offer benefits 
for workloads with lower conflict rates or systems with 
finer-grain concurrency control. 


10 Related Work 


Current high-volume web servers such as the official 
web server used for the Olympic games [6] and real- 
life e-commerce sites based on IBM’s WebSphere Com- 
merce Edition [11], rely on expensive supercomputers 
to satisfy the volume of requests. Nevertheless, perfor- 
mance of such servers may become a problem during pe- 
riods of peak load. 





Neptune [18] adopts a primary-copy approach to pro- 
viding consistency in a partitioned service cluster. Their 
scalability study is limited to web applications with loose 
consistency requirements, such as bulletin boards and 
auction sites, for which scaling is easier to achieve. They 
do not address e-commerce workloads or other web ap- 
plications with stronger consistency requirements. 

Zhang et al. [25] have previously attempted to scale 
dynamic content sites by using clusters in their HACC 
project. They extend a technique from clustered static- 
content servers, locality-aware request distribution [15], 
to work in dynamic content sites. Their study, however, 
is limited to read-only workloads. In a more general 
dynamic content server, replication implies the need for 
consistency maintenance. 

Replication has previously been used mainly for fault 
tolerance and data availability [7]. Gray et al. [8] shows 
that classic solutions based on eager replication which 
provide serializability do not scale well. Lazy replica- 
tion algorithms with asynchronous update propagation 
used in wide-area applications [17, 21] scale well, but 
also expose inconsistencies to the user. 

More recently, asynchronous replication based on 
group communication [12, 20, 24] has been proposed 
to provide serializability and scaling at the same time. 
This approach is implemented inside the database layer. 
Each replica functions independently. A transaction ac- 
quires locks locally. Prior to commit, the database sends 
the other replicas the write-sets. Conflicts are solved 
by each replica independently. This implies the need to 
abort transactions when a write-set received from a re- 
mote transaction conflicts with a local transaction. This 
approach differs from ours in that we consider a cluster in 
which a scheduler can direct operations to certain repli- 
cas, while they consider a more conventional distributed 
database setting in which a transaction normally executes 
locally. Also, our approach is implemented outside of the 
database. 

TP-monitors, such as Tuxedo [9], are superficially 
similar in functionality to our scheduler. They differ in 
that they provide programming support for replicated ap- 
plication servers and for accessing different databases us- 
ing conventional two-phase commit, not transparent sup- 
port for replicating a database for throughput scaling. 


11 Conclusions 


We have described conflict-aware scheduling, a lazy 
replication technique for a cluster of database replicas 
serving as a back-end to a dynamic content site. A 
conflict-aware scheduler enforces 1-copy serializability 
by assigning transaction sequence numbers, and it re- 
duces conflict waiting time by directing reads to replicas 
where no conflicts exist. This design matches well the 
characteristics of the database workloads that we have 
observed in dynamic content sites, namely high locality, 
high cost of reads relative to the cost of writes, and high 
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conflict rates. No modifications are necessary in the ap- 
plication server or in the database to take advantage of a 
conflict-aware scheduler. 

We have evaluated conflict-aware scheduling, both by 
measurement of an implementation and by simulation. 
We use software platforms in common use: the Apache 
web server, the PHP scripting language, and the MySQL 
database. We use the various workload mixes of the 
TPC-W benchmark to evaluate overall scaling behavior 
and the contribution of our scheduling algorithms. In an 
8-node cluster, the conflict-aware scheduler brings fac- 
tors of 1.5, 1.6 and 2 in throughput improvement, com- 
pared to a conflict-oblivious lazy scheduler, and factors 
of 1.7, 2.4 and 3.5, compared to an eager scheduler, for 
the browsing, shopping and ordering mixes, respectively. 

Furthermore, our simulations show that conflict- 
aware schedulers scale well to larger clusters and faster 
machines, and that they maintain an edge over eager and 
conflict-oblivious schedulers even if the conflict rate is 
much lower. 
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Abstract. In this work, we consider a large-scale dis- 
tributed network of servers and a problem of content dis- 
tribution across it. We propose a novel algorithm, called 
FastReplica, for an efficient and reliable replication of large 
files in the Internet environment. There are a few basic ideas 
exploited in FastReplica. In order to replicate a large file 
among n nodes (n is in the range of 10-80 nodes), the orig- 
inal file is partitioned into n subfiles of equal size and each 
subfile is transferred to a different node in the group. After 
that, each node propagates its subfile to the remaining nodes 
in the group. Thus instead of the typical replication of an en- 
tire file to n nodes by using n Internet paths, connecting the 
original node to the replication group, FastReplica exploits 
nxn Internet paths within the replication group where each 
path is used for transferring +-th of the file. We design a 
scalable and reliable FastReplica algorithm which can be used 
for replication of large files to a large group of nodes. The 
new method is simple and inexpensive. It does not require 
any changes or modifications to the existing Internet infras- 
tructure, and at the same time, it significantly reduces the 
file replication time as we demonstrate through experiments 
on a prototype implementation of FastReplica in a wide-area 
testbed. 


1 Introduction 


Content Delivery Networks (CDNs) are based on a 
large-scale distributed network of servers located closer 
to the edges of the Internet for efficient delivery of dig- 
ital content including various forms of multimedia con- 
tent. The main goal of the CDN’s architecture is to 
minimize the network impact in the critical path of con- 
tent delivery as well as to overcome a server overload 
problem that is a serious threat for busy sites serving 
popular content. 

For typical web documents (e.g. html pages and im- 
ages) served via CDN, there is no need for active repli- 
cation of the original content at the edge servers. The 
CDN’s edge servers are the caching servers, and if the 
requested content is not yet in the cache, this document 
is retrieved from the original server, using the so-called 
pull model. The performance penalty associated with 
initial document retrieval from the original server, such 
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as higher latency observed by the client and the ad- 
ditional load experienced by the original server, is not 
significant for small to medium size web documents. 

For large documents, software download packages 
and media files, a different operational mode is pre- 
ferred: it is desirable to replicate these files at edge 
servers in advance, using the so-called push model. For 
large files it is a challenging, resource-intensive problem, 
e.g. media files can require significant bandwidth and 
download time due to their large sizes: 20 min media 
file encoded at 1 Mbit/s results in a file of 150 MBytes. 

The sites supported for efficiency reasons by multi- 
ple mirror servers, face a similar problem: the original 
content needs to be replicated across the multiple, geo- 
graphically distributed, mirror servers. 

While transferring a large file with individual point- 
to-point connections from an original server can be a 
viable solution in the case of limited number of mirror 
servers (tenths of servers), this method does not scale 
when the content needs to be replicated across a CDN 
with thousands of geographically distributed machines. 

Currently, the three most popular methods used for 
content distribution (replication) in the Internet envi- 
ronment are: 


e satellite distribution, 
e multicast distribution, 
e application-level multicast distribution. 


With satellite distribution [8, 21], the content distri- 
bution server (or the original site) has a transmitting 
antenna. The servers, to which the content should be 
replicated, (or the corresponding Internet Data Centers, 
where the servers are located) have a satellite receiving 
dish. The original content distribution server broad- 
casts a file via a satellite channel. Among the short- 
comings of the satellite distribution method are that it 
requires special hardware deployment and the support- 
ing infrastructure (or service) is quite expensive. 

With multicast distribution, an application can send 
one copy of each packet and address it to the group 
of nodes (IP addresses) that want to receive it. This 
technique reduces network traffic by simultaneously 
delivering a single stream of information to hun- 
dreds/thousands of interested recipients. Multicast can 
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be implemented at both the data-link layer and the net- 
work layer. Applications that take advantage of multi- 
cast technologies include video conferencing, corporate 
communications, distance learning, and distribution of 
software, stock quotes, and news. Among the short- 
comings of the multicast distribution method are that 
it requires a multicast support in routers, which still is 
not widely available across the Internet infrastructure. 

Since the native IP multicast has not received wide- 
spread deployment, many industrial and research ef- 
forts shifted to investigating and deploying the appli- 
cation level multicast, where nodes across the Internet 
act as intermediate routers to efficiently distribute con- 
tent along a predefined mesh or tree. A growing number 
of researchers [7, 9, 12, 13, 17, 10, 6, 14] have advocated 
this alternative approach, where all multicast related 
functionality, including group management and packet 
replication, is implemented at end systems. In this ar- 
chitecture, nodes participating in the multicast group 
self organize themselves into an scalable overlay struc- 
ture using a distributed protocol. Further, the nodes at- 
tempt to optimize the efficiency of the overlay by adapt- 
ing to changing network conditions and considering the 
application level requirements. 

An interesting extension for the end-system multi- 
cast is introduced in [6], where authors, instead of us- 
ing the end systems as routers forwarding the packets, 
propose that the end-systems do actively collaborate in 
informed manner to improve the performance of large 
file distribution. The main idea is to overcome the lim- 
itation of the traditional service models based on tree 
topologies where the transfer rate to the client is de- 
fined by the bandwidth of the bottleneck link of the 
path from the server. The authors propose to use ad- 
ditional cross-connections between the end-systems to 
exchange the complementary content these nodes have 
already received. Assuming that any given pair of end- 
systems has not received exactly the same content, these 
cross-connections between the end-systems can be used 
to “reconcile” the differences in received content in or- 
der to reduce the total transfer time. 

In our work, we consider a geographically distributed 
network of servers and a problem of content distribu- 
tion across it. Our focus is on distributing large size 
files such as software packages or stored streaming me- 
dia files (also called as on-demand streaming media). 
We propose a novel algorithm, called FastReplica, for 
efficient and reliable replication of large files. There are 
a few basic ideas exploited in FastReplica. In order to 
replicate a large file among n nodes (n is in the range 
of 10-30 nodes), the original file is partitioned into n 
subfiles of equal size and each subfile is transferred to 
a different node in the group (this way, we introduce a 
“guaranteed”, predictable difference in received content 
as compared to [6]). After that, each node propagates 
its subfile to the remaining nodes in the group. Thus in- 
stead of the typical replication of an entire file to n nodes 
by using n Internet paths connecting the original node 


to the replication group, FastReplica exploits n x n di- 
verse Internet paths within the replication group where 
each path is used for transferring 4th of the file (in 
such a way, similarly to [6], we exploit explicitly the ad- 
ditional cross-connections between the end-systems to 
exchange the complementary content these nodes have 
already received). 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes 
additional related work. In Section 3.2, we introduce a 
core (an induction step) of the algorithm, called Fas- 
tReplica in the small, and demonstrate its work in the 
small-scale environment, where a set of nodes in a repli- 
cation set is rather small and limited, e.g. 10 - 30 nodes. 
In Section 3.3, we perform a preliminary analysis of Fas- 
tReplica in the small and its potential performance ben- 
efits, and outline the configurations and network condi- 
tions when FastReplica may be inefficient. Then in Sec- 
tion 3.4, using FastReplica in the small as the induction 
step, we design a scalable FastReplica algorithm which 
can be used for replication of large files to a large num- 
ber of nodes. Finally, in Section 3.5, we show how to 
extend the algorithm for resilience to nodes’ failures. 

Through experiments on a prototype implementa- 
tion, we analyze the performance of FastReplica in the 
small in a wide-area testbed in Section 4. For com- 
parison reasons, we introduce Multiple Unicast and Se- 
quential Unicast schemas. Under Multiple Unicast, the 
source node simultaneously transfers the entire file to 
all the recipient nodes via concurrent connections. This 
schema is traditionally used in the small-scale environ- 
ment. Sequential Unicast schema approximates the file 
distribution under IP multicast. The experiments show 
that FastReplica significantly reduces the file replication 
time. On average, it outperforms Multiple Unicast by } 
times, where n is the number of nodes in the replication 
set. Additionally, FastReplica demonstrates better or 
comparable performance against file distribution under 
Sequential Unicast. 

While we observed significant performance benefits 
under FastReplica in our experiments, these results are 
sensitive to a system configuration and bandwidth of 
the paths between the nodes. 

Since FastReplica in the small represents an induc- 
tion step of the general FastReplica algorithm, these 
performance results set the basis for performance ex- 
pectations of FastReplica in the large. 


2 Additional Related Work 


The recent work on content distribution can be largely 
divided into three categories: (a) infrastructure based 
content distribution, (b) overlay network based distri- 
bution [7, 9, 12, 13, 17, 10, 6, 14], and (c) peer-to-peer 
content distribution [11, 16, 1, 24]. 

Our work is directly related to the infrastructure 
based content distribution network (CDN) (e.g. Aka- 
mai), which employs a dedicated set of machines to re- 
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liably and efficiently distribute content to clients on be- 
half of the server. While the entire collection of nodes 
in a CDN setting may be varying, we assume that the 
set of currently active nodes is known. The sites sup- 
ported by multiple mirror servers are referred to the 
same category. Existing research on CDNs and server 
replication has primarily focused on either techniques 
for efficient redirection of user requests to appropriate 
servers or content/server placement strategies for reduc- 
ing the latency of end-users. 

A more recent idea is to access multiple servers in 
parallel to reduce downloading time or to achieve fault 
tolerance. Several research papers in this direction ex- 
ploited the benefits of path diversity between the clients 
and the site’s servers with replicated content. Authors 
in [20], demonstrate the improved response time ob- 
served by the client for a large file download through 
the dynamic parallel access schema to replicated con- 
tent at mirror servers. Digital Fountain [4] applies Tor- 
nado codes to achieve a reliable data download. Their 
subsequent work [5] reduces the download times by hav- 
ing a client receive a Tornado encoded file from multiple 
mirror servers. The target application of their approach 
is bulk data transfer. 

While CDNs were originally intended for static web 
content, they have been applied for delivery of stream- 
ing media as well. Delivering streaming media over the 
Internet is challenging due to a number of factors such 
as high bit rates, delay and loss sensitivity. Most of the 
current work in this direction concentrates on how to 
improve the media delivery from the edge servers (or 
mirror servers) to the end clients. 

In order to improve streaming media quality, the lat- 
est work in this direction (3, 15] proposes streaming 
video from multiple edge servers (or mirror sites), and 
in particular, by combining the benefits of multiple de- 
scription coding (MDC) [2] with Internet path diversity. 
MDC codes a media stream into multiple complemen- 
tary descriptions. These descriptions have the property 
that if either description is received it can be used to 
decode the baseline quality video, and multiple descrip- 
tions can be used to decode improved quality video. 

One of the basic assumptions in the research papers 
referred to above is that the original content is already 
replicated across the edge (mirror) servers. The goal of 
our paper is to address the content distribution within 
this infrastructure (and not to the clients of this infras- 
tructure). In this work, we propose a method to effi- 
ciently replicate the content (represented by large files) 
from a single source to a large number of servers in a 
scalable and reliable way. We exploit ideas of parti- 
tioning the original file and using diverse Internet paths 
between the recipient nodes to speedup the distribution 
of an original large file over Internet. 

In the paper, we partition the original file in n equal 
subsequent subfiles and apply FastReplica to replicate 
them. This part of the algorithm can be modified ac- 
cordingly to the nature of the file. For example, for a 
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media file encoded with MDC, different descriptions can 
be treated as subfiles, and FastReplica can be applied 
to replicate them. Taking into account the nature of 
MDC (i.e. that either description received by the re- 
cipient node can be used to decode the baseline quality 
video), the part of the FastReplica algorithm dealing 
with nodes failure can be simplified. 


3. FastReplica Algorithm 


In this Section, we describe the formal problem defini- 
tion and introduce the new algorithm FastReplica for 
replicating the large files in the Internet environment. 

In Section 3.2, we introduce a core (an induction 
step) of the algorithm, called FastReplica in the small, 
and demonstrate its work in the small-scale environ- 
ment, where a set of nodes to which a file has to be 
replicated is rather small and limited, e.g. 10 - 30 nodes. 

In Section 3.3, we perform a preliminary analysis of 
FastReplica in the small and its potential performance 
benefits, and outline the configurations and network 
conditions when FastReplica may be inefficient. 

In Section 3.4, we describe the general, scalable algo- 
rithm, called FastReplica in the large, and demonstrate 
its work in the large-scale environment, where a set of 
nodes to which a file has to be replicated can be in a 
range of hundreds/thousands of nodes. 

In Section 3.5, we extend the FastReplica algorithm 
to be able to deal with node failures. 


3.1 Problem Statement 
We use the following notations: 
e Let No be a node which has an original file F and 
let Size(F) denote the size of file F' in bytes; 
e Let R= {M,..., Nn} be a replication set of nodes. 


The problem consists in replicating file F across nodes 
Mi,....,.Nn while minimizing the overall replication 
time. 


3.2 FastReplica in the Small 


In this Section, we describe a core of FastReplica which 

is directly applicable to a case when a set of recipient 

nodes Nj,..., Np is small, e.g. in a range of 10-30 nodes. 
File F is divided in n equal subsequent subfiles: 


PY cases Py 
where Size(F;) = Stel?) bytes for each i: 1<i<n. 

Step 1: Distribution Step. 

The originator node No opens n concurrent network 
connections to nodes Nj,...,.N,, and sends to each re- 
cipient node N; (1 <i <n) the following items: 

e a distribution list of nodes R = {Mj,...,Nn} to 

which subfile F; has to be sent on the next step; 


e subfile F;. 
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The activities taking place on the first step of the Fas- 
tReplica algorithm are shown in Figure 1. We will de- 
note this step as a distribution step. 





Foe RP 


Figure 1: FastReplica in the small: distribution step. 


Step 2: Collection Step. 

After receiving file F;, node N; opens n—1 concurrent 
network connections to remaining nodes in the group 
and send subfile F; to them as shown in Figure 2 for 
node Nj. 





ae Nast 


Figure 2: FastReplica in the small: a set of outgoing con- 
nections of node Nj, at collection step. 
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Figure 3: FastReplica in the small: a set of incoming con- 
nections of node Nj at collection step. 


Similarly, Figure 3 shows the set of incoming con- 
current connections to node N; from the remaining 
nodes No,...,N, transferring the complementary sub- 
files Fo, ..., F, during the second logical step of the algo- 
rithm. Thus at this step, each node N; has the following 
set of network connections: 


e there are n—1 outgoing connections from node N;: 
one connection to each node N;, (k # i) for sending 
the corresponding subfile F; to node Nx. 


e there are n — 1 incoming connections to node N;: 
one connection from each node Nj, (k 4 7) for send- 
ing the corresponding subfile F, to node Nj. 


Thus at the end of this step, each node receives all sub- 
files F, ...., F, comprising the entire original file F. We 
will denote this step as a collection step. 

In summary, the main idea behind FastReplica is that 
instead of the typical replication of an entire file to n 
nodes by using n Internet paths connecting the original 
node to the replication group, the FastReplica algorithm 
exploits n x n different Internet paths within the repli- 
cation group where each path is used for transferring 
+-th of the file. Thus, the impact of congestion on any 
particular Internet path participating in the schema is 
limited for a transfer of +-th of the file. Additionally, 
FastReplica takes advantage of the upload and download 
bandwidth of the recipient nodes. 


3.3. Preliminary Performance Analysis 
of FastReplica in the Small 


Let Time'(F’) denote the transfer time of file F from the 
original node No to node N; as measured at node Nj. 
We use transfer time and replication time interchange- 
ably in the text. In our study, we consider the following 
two performance metrics: 


e Average replication time: 


n 
Timeaver = — )_Time'(F) 
i=1 


e Mazimum replication time: 
Timemar = maz{Time'(F)},i € {1,---,n} 


Timeémaz reflects the time when all the nodes in the 
replication set receive a copy of the original file, and 
the primary goal of FastReplica is to minimize the max- 
imum replication time. However, we are also interested 
in understanding the impact of FastReplica on the av- 
erage replication time Timegyer. 

First, let us consider an idealistic setting, where 
nodes Nj,..., N;, have symmetrical (or nearly symmetri- 
cal) incoming and outgoing bandwidth which is typical 
for CDNs, distributed IDCs, and a distributed enter- 
prise environment. In addition, let nodes No, Nj,....,. Nn 
be homogeneous, and let each node can support k net- 
work connections to other nodes at B bytes per second 
on average. 
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Figure 4: Uniform-random model: speedup in file replication time under FastReplica vs Multiple Unicast for a different 
number of nodes in replication set for a) average replication time, and b) maximum replication time. 


In the idealistic setting, there is no difference be- 
tween maximum and average replication times. Using 
the assumption on homogeneity of nodes’ bandwidth, 
we can estimate the transfer time for each concurrent 
connection i (1 <i <n) during the distribution step: 


Size(F) 
nxB (1) 





Timedistr = 


The transfer time at the collection step is similar to the 
time encountered at the first (distribution) step: 


Size(F) 
nxB 





Timecottect = (2) 
Thus the overall replication time under FastReplica in 
the small is the following: 


Size(F) 
nxB (3) 


smal 


Timerr 





l . . 
= Timedistr + Timecottect =2x 


Let Multiple Unicast denote a schema that transfers 
the entire file F from the original node No to nodes 
Nj,....,.Nn by simultaneously using n concurrent net- 
work connections. The overall transfer time under Mul- 
tiple Unicast is the following: 


Timejrg' = Seee(F) (4) 


Thus, in an idealistic setting, FastReplica in the small 
provides the following speedup of file replication time 
compared to the Multiple Unicast strategy: 


small 


TimerrR n 


=F ©) 


Replication_Time_Speedup = ————+. 
Timespa"' 2 

While the comparison of FastReplica and Multiple Uni- 
cast in the idealistic environment gives insights into why 
the new algorithm may provide significant performance 
benefits for replication of the large files, the bandwidth 
conditions in the realistic setting could be very differ- 
ent from the idealistic assumptions. Due to changing 
network conditions, even the same link might have a 
different available bandwidth when measured at differ- 
ent times. Let us analyze how FastReplica performs 


when network paths participating in the transfers have 
a different available bandwidth. 

Let BW denote a bandwidth matrix, where BW{i][j] 
reflects the available bandwidth of the path from node 
N; to node N; as measured at some time T, and let Var 
be the ratio of maximum to minimum available band- 
width along the paths participating in the file transfers. 
We call Var a bandwidth variation. 

In our analysis, we consider the bandwidth matrix 
BW to be populated in the following way: 


BW {i\[j] = B x random(1, Var), 


where function random(1, Var) returns a random inte- 
ger var: 1 < var < Var. 

While it is still a simplistic model, it helps to reflect 
a realistic situation, where the available bandwidth of 
different links can be significantly different. We will call 
this model a uniform-random model. To perform a sen- 
sitivity analysis of how the FastReplica performance de- 
pends on a bandwidth variation of participating paths, 
we experimented with a range of different values for Var 
between 1 and 10. When Var = 1, it is the idealistic 
setting, discussed above, where all of the paths are ho- 
mogeneous and have the same bandwidth B (i.e. no 
variation in bandwidth). When Var = 10, the network 
paths between the nodes have highly variable available 
bandwidth with a possible difference of up to 10 times. 

Using the uniform-random model and its bandwidth 
matrix BW, we compute the average and maximum file 
replication times under FastReplica and Multiple Uni- 
cast methods for a different number of nodes in the 
replication set, and derive the relative speedup of the 
file replication time under FastReplica compared to the 
replication time under the Multiple Unicast strategy. 
For each value of Var, we repeated the experiments mul- 
tiple times, where the bandwidth matrix BW is popu- 
lated by using the random number generator with dif- 
ferent seeds. 

Figure 4 a) shows the relative average replication 
time speedup under FastReplica in the small compared 
to Multiple Unicast in the uniform-random model. For 
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Var=2, the average replication time for 8 nodes un- 
der FastReplica is 3 times better compared to Multiple 
Unicast, and for 20 nodes, it is 8 times better. While 
the performance benefits of FastReplica against Multi- 
ple Unicast are decreasing for higher variation of band- 
width of participating paths, FastReplica still remains 
quite efficient, with performance benefits converging to 
a practically fixed ratio for Var > 4. 

Figure 4 b) shows the relative maximum replication 
time speedup under FastReplica in the small compared 
to Multiple Unicast in the uniform-random model. We 
can observe that, independent of the values of band- 
width variation, the maximum replication time under 
FastReplica for n nodes is } times better compared to 
the maximum replication time under Multiple Unicast. 

It can be explained in the following way: 

e Multiple Unicast: The maximum replication time is 
defined by the entire file transfer time over the path 
with the worst available bandwidth among the paths 
connecting No and N;,1<i<n. 

e FastReplica: Figure 5 shows the set of paths partic- 
ipating in the file transfer from node No to node Ny 
under the FastReplica algorithm (we use Nj as a repre- 
sentative of the recipient nodes). 


ii Ns fs 





i ini aaa 
ES 1 ES -+- SES 
F, Fy Fs FoiFa 


Figure 5: FastReplica in the small: a set of paths used in 
file F replication from node No to node Nj. 


The replication time observed at node Nj is defined 
by the maximum transfer time of +-th of the file over 
either: 


e the path from No to Nj, or 


e the path with the worst overall available bandwidth 
consisting of two subpaths: 


— the subpath from No to N; and 
— the subpath from N; to My, 


forsome 7:1<j <n. 

In the considered uniform-random model, a worst 
case scenario is when both subpaths have a min- 
imal bandwidth, and since each path is used for 
transferring +-th of the entire file, this would lead 
to } times latency improvement under FastReplica 
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compared to the maximum replication time under 
Multiple Unicast. 


Now, let us consider a special, somewhat artificial exam- 
ple, which aims to provide an additional insight into the 
possible performance outcomes under FastReplica when 
the values of bandwidth matrix BW are significantly 
skewed. 

Let No be the origin node, and Nj,...,Nio be the 
recipient nodes, and the bandwidth between the nodes 
be defined by the following matrix: 


5 xB if i=0, j=1 
BW(i,j)=< B if i=0,2<j7 <10 (6) 
xB ifl<ij<10 


In other words, the origin node No has a limited band- 

width of a x B to node Nj, while the bandwidth from 
No to the rest of the recipient nodes No, ..., Nio is equal 
to B. In addition, the cross-bandwidth between the 
nodes Nj,..., Nio is also very limited, such that any pair 
N;, and N; is connected via a path with available band- 
width of wi x B. 

At a glance, it seems that FastReplica might perform 
badly in this configuration because the additional cross- 
bandwidth between the recipient nodes Nj, ..., Njo is so 
poor relative to the bandwidth available between the 
origin node No and the recipient nodes No, ..., Nio. Let 
us compute the average and maximum replication times 
for this configuration under Multiple Unicast and Fas- 
tReplica strategies. 


© Multiple Unicast: 


; _ 19x Size(F) ,,. _ 10 x Size(F) 
Timeéaver = 10x B ,Limemaz = poss 
e FastReplica: 
¢ _ 191 x Size(F) ,.. _ 2x Size(F) 
Timeaver => Tox BL imemaz = =a 


The maximum replication time in this configuration 
is 5 times better under FastReplica than under Multiple 
Unicast. In FastReplica, any path between the nodes is 
used to transfer only th of the entire file. Thus, the 
paths with poor bandwidth are used for much shorter 
transfers which leads to a significant improvement in 
maximum replication time. However, the average repli- 
cation time in this example is not improved under Fas- 
tReplica compared to Multiple Unicast. The reason for 
this is that the high bandwidth paths in this configu- 
ration are used similarly: to transfer only 1-th of the 
entire file, and during the collection step of the Fas- 
tReplica algorithm, the transfers of complementary 1th 
size subfiles within the replication group are performed 
over poor bandwidth paths. Thus, in certain cases, like 
considered above, FastReplica may provide significant 
improvements in maximum replication time, but may 
not improve the average replication time. 

The analysis considered in this section outlines the 
conditions when FastReplica is expected to perform well, 
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providing the essential performance benefits. Similar 
reasoning can be applied to derive the situations when 
FastReplica might be inefficient. For example, let us 
slightly modify the previous example. Let the band- 
width matrix BW be defined in the following way: 


ei B if i=0,1<7<10 

awn ={ 4xB if1<ij<i0 (7) 
In this configuration, the bandwidth from the origin 
node No to the rest of the recipient nodes Nj,..., Nio 
is equal to B, while the cross-bandwidth between the 
nodes Nj,...,.Nio is very limited: any pair N; and N; 
is connected via a path with available bandwidth of 
ta x B. The average and maximum replication times 
for this configuration under Multiple Unicast and Fas- 
tReplica strategies can be computed as follows: 


e Multiple Unicast: Timeaver = Timemaz = = . 


e FastReplica: Timeéaver = Timemar = ast t é 


Thus in this configuration, FastReplica does not pro- 
vide any performance benefits. 

In a general case, if there is a node Nj, in the repli- 
cation set such that most of the paths between N; 
and the rest of the nodes have a very limited avail- 
able bandwidth (say, n times worse than the minimal 
available bandwidth of the paths connecting No and Nj, 
1 <i <n) then the performance of FastReplica during 
the second (collection) step is impacted by the poor 
bandwidth of the paths between N; and Nj, 1 <i<n, 
and FastReplica will not provide expected performance 
benefits. Note, that n (the number of nodes in the 
replication group) plays a very important role here: a 
larger value of n provides a higher “safety” level for Fas- 
tReplica efficiency. A larger value of n helps to offset 
a higher difference in bandwidth between the available 
bandwidth within the replication group and the avail- 
able bandwidth from the original node to the nodes in 
the replication group. 

To apply FastReplica efficiently, the preliminary 
bandwidth estimates are useful. These bandwidth es- 
timates are also essential for correct clustering of the 
appropriate nodes into the replication subgroups in Fas- 
tReplica in the large discussed in the next section. 


3.4 FastReplica in the Large 


In this Section, we generalize FastReplica in the small 
to a case where a set of nodes to which a file has to be 
replicated can be in the range of hundreds/thousands 
of nodes. 

Let k be a number of network connections chosen for 
concurrent transfers between a single node and multi- 
ple receiving nodes (i.e. k limits the number of nodes 
in the group for Multiple Unicast or FastReplica strate- 
gies). An appropriate value of k can be experimentally 
determined via probing. Heterogeneous nodes might be 
capable of supporting a different number of connections. 
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Let k be the number of connections suitable for most of 
the nodes in the overall replication set. 

A natural way to scale FastReplica in the small to a 
large number of nodes is: 


e partition the original set of nodes into replication 
groups, each consisting of k nodes; 


e apply FastReplica in the small iteratively: first, 
replicate the original file F to a group of k nodes, 
and then use these k nodes as the origin nodes with 
file F' to repeat the same procedure to a new groups 
of nodes, etc. 


Schematically, this procedure is shown in Figure 6, 
where circles represent the nodes, and boxes represent 
the replication groups. The arrows, connecting one node 
with a set of other nodes, reflect the origin node and the 
recipient nodes, involved in communications on a par- 
ticular iteration of the algorithm. 





Figure 6: FastReplica in the large: iterative replication 
process. 


At the first iteration, node No replicates file F to 
group G}, consisting of k nodes, by using the Fas- 
tReplica in the small algorithm. 

At the second iteration, each node N}(1 <i < k) of 
group Gj can serve as the origin node propagating file 
F to another group G?. 

Thus in two iterations, file F can be replicated to 
k x k nodes. Correspondingly, in three iterations, file F 
can be replicated to k x k x k nodes. 

The general FastReplica algorithm is based on the 
reasoning described above. Let the problem consist in 
replicating file F across nodes Nj,....,N, and let = 
m. Then all the nodes are partitioned into m groups: 


G},G?,...,q™ 


where each group has k nodes. 
Any number m can be represented as 


m=c, x k* +e. x kh? +...40; x ki (8) 


where yi Sip an. DS tj >0and0< C1, +yC7 < k. 
Practically, it is a k-ary representation of a number m. 
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This representation defines the rules for constructing 
the tree structure similar to the one shown in Figure 6. 
In particular, the height of such a tree is i; +1, and it de- 
fines the number of iterations in the general FastReplica 
algorithm. 

From this representation, the rules for construct- 
ing the corresponding distribution lists of nodes are 
straightforward. We omit the technical details of the 
distribution lists construction in order to keep the de- 
scription of the overall algorithm concise. 

If the targeted number n of nodes for a file replication 
is not a multiple of k, ive. 


n 

z =m+r 
where r < k, then there is one “incomplete” group Ge 
with r nodes in it. The best way to deal with this 
group is to arrange it to be a leaf-group in the shortest 
subtree. Let G’ = {Nj,..., Ni} be a replication group 
in the shortest subtree. 





Figure 7: Communications between the nodes of regular 
replication group G’ and incomplete replication group 


G: special step. 


The communications between groups G’ and G fol- 
low a slightly different file exchange protocol. All the 
nodes in G’ have already received all subfiles F),...., Fy 
comprising the entire original file F’. Each node N/ of 
group G’ opens r concurrent network connections to 
all r nodes of group G for transferring its subfile F; as 
shown in Figure 7. In this way, at the end of this step, 
each node of group G has all subfiles F,,...., Fy of the 
original file F. We will denote this step as a special step. 

Example. Let k = 10. How many algorithm itera- 
tions are required to replicate the original file to 1000 
nodes? Using Formula (8) above, we derive the follow- 
ing representation for 1000 nodes: 


1000 = 10 x 10? 


Thus, in three algorithm iterations (10 x 10 x 10), the 
original file can be replicated among all 1000 nodes. 
At each iteration, the replication process follows Fas- 
tReplica in the small, ie. the iteration consists of 2 
steps, each used for transferring the i-th portion of the 
original file F. 

Let Multiple Unicast follow a similar recursive repli- 
cation tree as the one defined above in general Fas- 
tReplica and shown in Figure 6, with the only dif- 
ference being that communications between the origin 
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nodes and the recipient nodes follow the Multiple Uni- 
cast schema, i.e. the origin node transfers the entire file 
F to the corresponding recipient nodes by simultane- 
ously using k concurrent network connections. Thus, in 
three algorithm iterations, by using Multiple Unicast re- 
cursively, the original file can be replicated among 1000 
nodes. 


3.5 Reliable FastReplica Algorithm 


In this Section, we extend the FastReplica algorithm to 
be able to deal with node failures. The basic algorithm 
presented in Sections 3.2, 3.4 is sensitive to node fail- 
ures. For example, if node Nj fails during either trans- 
fer shown in Figures 1, 2 then this event may impact 
all nodes No,...,. N, in the group because each node de- 
pends on node JN to receive subfile F;. In the described 
scenario, node Nj is acting as a recipient node in the 
replication set. If a node fails when it acts as the ori- 
gin node, e.g. node N} in Figure 6, this failure impacts 
all of the replication groups in the replication subtree 
rooted in node N}. 

The reliable FastReplica algorithm proposed below 
efficiently deals with node failures by making the local 
repair decision within the particular group of nodes. It 
keeps the main structure of the FastReplica algorithm 
practically unchanged while adding the desired property 
of resilience to node failures. 

In reliable FastReplica, the nodes of each group are 
exchanging the heartbeat messages with their origin 
node. The heartbeat messages from nodes to their ori- 
gin node are augmented with additional information on 
the corresponding algorithm step and group (list) of 
nodes to which the nodes currently perform their trans- 
fers. 





Figure 8: Heartbeat group: the recipient nodes in G’ = 
{Nj,..., Ni} send heartbeat messages to the origin node 
Nj. 


0 


In Figure 8, the nodes Nj,..., Nj of group G’ form 
the heartbeat group with their origin node Nj. Each 
node N} sends to Ng the heartbeat messages with addi- 
tional information on node state in the replication pro- 
cess. Similarly, node Nj belongs to group G with the 


corresponding origin node No. Thus node Nj sends the 
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heartbeat messages and its node state to No. 

There are different repair procedures depending on 
whether a failed node was acting as a recipient node, 
e.g. node N} in replication set G’, or a failed node was 
acting as an origin node, e.g. Ng for replication set G’. 


e If node Nj fails while acting as a recipient node 
in replication set G’ during the distribution step 
then the communication pattern is similar to the 
pattern shown in Figure 1. In this case, node Nj is 
aware of the node N failure. Node Né performs the 
following repair step: it uses k — 1 already opened 
connections to the rest of the nodes in group G’ to 
send the missing F; file to each node in the group 
as shown in Figure 9. 





Figure 9: Repair procedure for node Nj failed during 
distribution step. 


In this way, each node in group G’ receives all of 
the subfiles of the original file F’. 


Additionally, node Ng acts as a “substitute” for 
the failed node N/ in the next algorithm step. If 
node N/ was supposed to serve as the origin node 
to group G” for the next algorithm iteration, then 
node Ng acts as the origin node to group G” for 
this iteration. 


If node Nj fails while acting as a recipient node in 
replication set G’ during the collection step then 
the communication pattern is similar to the pat- 
tern shown in Figure 2. Using the heartbeat mes- 
sages, the failure of node N/ is detected by node 
Nj. Node Nj performs the following repair step: it 
opens connections to the impacted nodes in group 
G’ to send missing file F; (similar to the repair step 
shown in Figure 9). In this way, each node in group 
G" receives all of the subfiles of the original file F. 


Analogously, node Nj acts as a substitute for the 
failed node N! in the next algorithm step. 


If node Ng fails while acting as the origin node for 
replication group G’ during the distribution step 
then replication group G’ should be “reattached” 
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to a higher-level origin node. Let No be the cor- 
responding origin node for Nj from the previous 
iteration step as shown in Figure 8. From heart- 
beat messages, node No detects node N} failure. 
Node No analyzes what was the node Nf state in 
the replication process preceding its failure. Then 
node No acts as a replacement for Nj: it opens 
connections to the impacted nodes in group G’ to 
send corresponding missing files. Additionally, No 
updates every node in G’ about the change of the 
origin node (for future exchange of heartbeat mes- 
sages). 


Reliable FastReplica, described above, aims to minimize 
the impact of node failures by making the local repair 
decision within the particular group of nodes. These 
groups are relatively small, e.g. 10-30 nodes. Each 
group has the origin node (with the original file for repli- 
cation) and the recipient nodes. The number of heart- 
bit messages in such a group is very small because only 
the recipient nodes send heart-bit messages to their ori- 
gin node, and there are no heart-bit messages between 
the recipient nodes. This structure significantly sim- 
plifies the protocol. Proposed failure mechanism easily 
handles a single node failure within the group with min- 
imal performance penalty. The main structure of the 
FastReplica algorithm is practically unchanged during 
the repair steps. 


4 Performance Evaluation 


We outlined the potential performance benefits of Fas- 
tReplica in the small in Section 3.3. The goal of this 
section is to analyze the FastReplica performance in the 
real Internet environment. Through experiments on a 
prototype implementation, we will demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of FastReplica in the small in a wide-area testbed. 
Since FastReplica in the small defines the iteration step 
in the general algorithm, these results will set the ba- 
sis for performance expectations of FastReplica in the 
large. 

Using the generous help of summer interns at 
HPLabs, we built an experimental testbed with 9 nodes. 
Table 1 and Figure 10 show the 9 hosts participating in 
our experiments and their geographic locations. 


No Palo Alto, CA 
N Austin, TX 
Ann Arbor, MI 
Atlanta, GA 






















Durham, NC 
Irvine, CA 
Berkeley, CA 
Cambridge, MA 

8 Urbana-Champaign, IL 


Table 1: Participating nodes. 
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Figure 11: Average replication time for files of different size and a different number of nodes in replication set a) 4 receivers, 


b) 6 receivers, c) 8 receivers. 


The source node is No and is located at the HP 
site, while the nodes-receivers are at different univer- 
sity sites. In order to perform the sensitivity analysis, 
we vary the number of participating hosts: in experi- 
ments with k participating hosts in replication set, the 
receivers are Nj,...,. N, ordered as shown in Table 1. 


ea 
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Na 
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Figure 10: mae locations of hosts. 


Using the experimental testbed, we compare the fol- 
lowing distribution schemes: 


e FastReplica in the small: we used the FastReplica 
algorithm designed for small, limited number of 
nodes and introduced in Section 3.2. 


e Sequential Unicast: this scheme approximates the 
“best possible overlay tree” for the entire set of 
group members. For the evaluation, we use the Se- 
quential Unicast test which measures the file trans- 
fer time from the source to each recipient indepen- 
dently (i.e. in the absence of other recipients). Note 
that Sequential Unicast is not a feasible overlay, 
but a hypothetical construction used for compari- 
son purposes. The measurements under Sequential 
Unicast approximate the file distribution using IP 
multicast. 


e Multiple Unicast: under this scheme, the original 
node simultaneously transfers the entire file to all 
the recipient nodes by using the concurrent con- 
nections. Assuming an infinite bandwidth at the 
original node, this scheme can be considered as a 
feasible solution for the above “best possible over- 
lay tree”. 
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The experiments are conducted at an application level. 
Ideally, the transfer time at each recipient node should 
be measured from the beginning of the transfer at the 
source node to the completion of the file download at 
the recipient node. However, due to clock synchroniza- 
tion problems at different nodes, we measure the file 
transfer time at each recipient node from the beginning 
of file download to the end of file download at the cor- 
responding recipient node. Since we are interested in 
large file transfers, the omission of one-way latency of 
the first packet from the source to the recipient cannot 
impact the accuracy of the results. 


In our study, we consider the two performance met- 
rics introduced in Section 3.3: average replication time 
and maximum replication time. 


To analyze the efficiency of FastReplica, we per- 
formed its sensitivity analysis for replication of dif 
ferent size files and across different numbers of nodes 
in the replication set. We experimented with 9 file 
sizes: 80 Kbytes, 750 Kbytes, 1.5 MBytes, 3 MBytes, 
4.5 MBytes, 6 MBytes, 7.5 MBytes, 9 MBytes, and 
36 MBytes, and varied the number of nodes in the repli- 
cation set from 2 to 8. When running experiments with 
different parameters and strategies, the experiments for 
the same file size were clustered in time as closely as pos- 
sible to eliminate biases due to short time scale changes 
in network and system conditions. In order to eliminate 
the biases due to longer time scale changes in network 
and system conditions, we performed the same set of 
experiments at different times of the day. Each point in 
the results is averaged over 10 different runs which were 
performed over a 10 day period. 


Figure 11 shows the average file replication time for 
experiments with 4, 6, and 8 recipient nodes in the 
replication set and files of different sizes. For file sizes 
larger than 80 Kbytes, FastReplica significantly outper- 
forms Multiple Unicast. The replication time under Fas- 
tReplica is 2-4 times better than under Multiple Unicast. 


Additionally, in most experiments, FastReplica out- 
performs Sequential Unicast, which approximates the 
file replication with IP multicast. The explanation is 
that when Sequential Unicast replicates file F to n 
nodes, it uses n Internet paths connecting the source 
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Figure 13: FastReplica: average vs maximum replication time for a different number of nodes in replication set a) 4 


receivers, b) 6 receivers, c) 8 receivers. 


nodes to the recipient nodes (while sending only one 
packet over each common link in those paths). Thus 
the overall performance is defined by the end-to-end 
properties of the n paths. Congestion in any of those 
paths impacts the overall performance of the Sequential 
Unicast. FastReplica uses the same n paths between 
the source and recipient nodes to transfer only +-th of 
file F. FastReplica takes advantage of using the addi- 
tional (n — 1) x n paths between the nodes in the repli- 
cation set, and each of those paths is used for sending 
1th of file F. Thus, the congestion in any of those 
paths impacts FastReplica performance for transfer of 
only the +-th of file F. 


While the average replication time provides an inter- 
esting metric for distribution strategy characterization, 
the metric representing the maximum replication time 
is critical, because it reflects the worst case of the repli- 
cation time among the recipient nodes. Figure 12 shows 
the maximum replication time for experiments with 4, 
6, and 8 recipient nodes in a replication set and files 
of different sizes. The maximum replication times un- 
der Multiple Unicast, as well as Sequential Unicast, are 
much higher than the corresponding average times for 
these strategies. For a case of 8 nodes in the replication 
set, the maximum times under Multiple Unicast and Se- 
quential Unicast are almost 2 times higher than the cor- 
responding average times. The reason is that there is 
a very limited bandwidth on the path from the source 
node No to the recipient node Ng. The performance 
of this path is practically the same for both Multiple 
Unicast and Sequential Unicast. This path defines the 


worst (maximum) replication time among all the recip- 
ient nodes in the set. Since FastReplica uses this path 
to transfer only 1-th of file F', this “bad” path has a 
very limited impact on maximum replication time and 
overall performance of FastReplica. 

Figure 13 shows how close the average and maximum 
replication times under FastReplica are. These results 
demonstrate the robustness and predictability of per- 
formance results under the new strategy. 
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Figure 14: Replication time measured by individual receiv- 
ing nodes for 9 MB file and 8 nodes in replication set. 


Figure 14 shows the average replication time mea- 
sured by the different, individual recipient nodes for a 
9 MB file and 8 nodes in the replication set (the other 
graphs for different file sizes and a different number 
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Figure 16: Speedup in average and maximum file replication time under FastReplica vs Multiple Unicast for a different 
number of nodes in replication set and a) 1.5 MB file, b) 9 MB file, c) 36 MB file. 
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Figure 17: Average file replication time for a different number of nodes in replication set and a) File size of 80 KB, b) File 
size of 750 KB, c) Speedup in file replication time under FastReplica vs Multiple Unicast for 750 KB file. 


of nodes in the replication set reflect similar trends). 
There is a high variability of replication time under Mul- 
tiple Unicast and Sequential Unicast. This is somewhat 
expected because the file replication times at the indi- 
vidual nodes highly depend on the available bandwidth 
of the path connecting the source and receiver node. 
The limited bandwidth of the path between the origi- 
nal node No and the receiver node Ng can be observed 
from these measurements, and it severely impacts the 
overall performance of both Multiple Unicast and Se- 
quential Unicast. The file replication times under Fas- 
tReplica across different nodes in the replication set are 
much more stable and predictable since each node per- 
formance is defined by the bandwidth of n paths, each 
transferring 4+-th of the original file F’. 


Figure 15 shows the average replication time for files 
of 1.5 MB, 9 MB, and 36 MB for a different number 
of nodes in the replication set. While Multiple Unicast 
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shows a growing replication time for an increasing num- 
ber of nodes in the replication set, FastReplica and Se- 
quential Unicast demonstrate good scalability for repli- 
cation sets of different sizes. Additionally, FastReplica 
consistently outperforms Sequential Unicast for most of 
the points. 


Figure 16 shows the average and maximum speedup 
of file replication time under proposed FastReplica in the 
small relative to the replication time of Multiple Unicast 
for files of 1.5 MB, 9 MB, and 36 MB, and a different 
number of nodes in the replication set. The results con- 
sistently show the significant speedup both in average 
and maximum replication times across considered dif- 
ferent file sizes. 


Finally, Figures 17 a) and b) show the average repli- 
cation time for 80 KB and 750 KB files and a different 
number of nodes in the replication set. The files of 
80 KB and 750 KB are the smallest ones used in our 
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Figure 18: Different configuration with Ny (utexas.edu) being the origin node: speedup in average and maximum replication 
times under FastReplica vs Multiple Unicast for a different number of nodes in replication set and a) 1.5 MB file, b) 9 MB 


file, c) 36 MB file. 


experiments. For the 80 KB file, FastReplica is not effi- 
cient, and the replication time (both average and maxi- 
mum) is higher than under Sequential Unicast and Mul- 
tiple Unicast. For the 750 KB file, the replication time 
under FastReplica is better than under Sequential Uni- 
cast and Multiple Unicast strategies, and the average 
and maximum speedup shown in Figure 17 c) is again 
significant. These results help to outline the “border” 
parameters for new strategy usage: in our case study, 
FastReplica works most efficiently for replicating files 
larger than 0.5 MB. For n > 8, the “border” file size, 
where FastReplica works most efficiently, may increase 
correspondingly. 


The results presented in Figure 16 show the signifi- 
cant speedup both in average and maximum replication 
times under the FastReplica strategy. The additional 
analysis reveals that the available bandwidth of the 
paths between the origin node No (hp.com) and nodes 
Nj, ..., Nz (universities’ machines) is significantly lower 
than the cross bandwidth between nodes Nj,..., Nr. 
only node Ng has a limited incoming bandwidth from 
all the nodes No, Nj,..., Nz, while the outgoing band- 
width from node Ng to Nj,..., Nz is again significantly 
higher. In such a configuration, FastReplica utilizes the 
abundance of additional available bandwidth between 
the replication nodes in the most efficient way to pro- 
duce the spectacular results. 


It is interesting to see how FastReplica would perform 
when a different node with high bandwidth paths to the 
rest of the nodes is used as the origin node. We changed 
the configuration and made node Nj (utezas.edu) to be 
the origin node, and rerun the experiments again. 


Figure 18 shows the average and maximum speedup 
of file replication time under the proposed FastReplica 
in the small relative to the replication time of Multiple 
Unicast for files of 1.5 MB, 9 MB, and 36 MB, and a 
different number of nodes in the replication set in the 
new configuration. 


In the new configuration, the average replication 
times under FustReplica and Multiple Unicast are sim- 
ilar, but the maximum replication time under Fas- 
tReplica is still significantly better than the maximum 


replication time under Multiple Unicast. 

The bandwidth analysis reveals that node utezxas. edu 
is connected to the rest of the nodes via high bandwidth 
paths with low bandwidth variation across these paths. 
Our analysis in Section 3.3 with a specially designed ex- 
ample, where the bandwidth matrix BW is defined by 
equations (6), demonstrates that when the cross band- 
width between some replication nodes is significantly 
lower than the bandwidth of the original paths from No 
to the recipient nodes Nj,...,Ng then FastReplica im- 
proves the maximum replication time but may have no 
significant improvement in average replication time. 


5 Conclusion 


In recent years, the Web and Internet services have 
moved from an architecture where data objects are lo- 
cated at a single origin server or site to the an architec- 
ture where objects are replicated across multiple, geo- 
graphically distributed servers. Client requests for con- 
tent are redirected to a best-suited replica rather than 
the origin server. For large files, the replication process 
across this distributed network of servers is a challeng- 
ing and resource-intensive problem on its own. 

In this work, we introduce FastReplica for efficient 
and reliable replication of large files in the Internet en- 
vironment. FastReplica partitions an original file into 
a set of subfiles and uses a diversity of Internet paths 
among the receiving nodes to propagate the subfiles 
within the replication set in order to speedup the over- 
all download time for the original content. We scale the 
algorithm by clustering the nodes in a set of replication 
groups, and by arranging efficient group communica- 
tions among them, i.e. by building the overlay tree on 
top of those groups. 

Through experiments on a prototype implementa- 
tion, we demonstrate the efficiency of FastReplica in the 
small in a wide-area testbed. Since FastReplica in the 
small defines the iteration step in the’general algorithm, 
these performance results set the basis for performance 
expectations of FastReplica in the large. 

The interesting and important issues for future re- 
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search are “how to better cluster the nodes in replica- 
tion groups?” and “how to build an efficient overlay tree 
on top of those groups?” Recent research [19, 14, 22] 
shows that the large-scale Internet application could 
benefit from incorporating [P-level topological informa- 
tion in the construction of the overlay to significantly 
improve overlay performance. In [19], a new distributed 
technique is introduced where the nodes partition them- 
selves into bins in such a way that nodes within a given 
bin are relatively close to one another in terms of net- 
work latency. It might be an interesting technique for 
clustering “close” nodes into replication groups in Fas- 
tReplica. 

To analyze and validate future optimization for Fas- 
tReplica, a large-scale Internet environment or testbed 
is needed. In recent work [23], authors propose Model- 
Net as a comprehensive Internet emulation environment 
to evaluate Internet-scale distributed systems. A new 
initiative within the research community around Plan- 
etLab [18] is aiming to build a global testbed for devel- 
oping and accessing new network services. The intro- 
duction of such environments and large-scale testbeds 
will help to support interesting scalability experiments 
in the near future. 
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Abstract 


Energy management for servers is now necessary 
for technical, financial, and environmental reasons. 
This paper describes three policies designed to re- 
duce energy consumption in web servers. The poli- 
cies employ two power management mechanisms: 
dynamic voltage scaling (DVS), an existing mech- 
anism, and request batching, a new mechanism in- 
troduced in this paper. The first policy uses DVS 
in isolation, except that we extend recently intro- 
duced task—based DVS policies for use in server en- 
vironments with many concurrent tasks. The sec- 
ond policy uses request batching to conserve energy 
during periods of low workload intensity. The third 
policy uses both DVS and request batching mecha- 
nisms to reduce processor energy usage over a wide 
range of workload intensities. All the policies trade 
off system responsiveness to save energy. However, 
the policies employ the mechanisms in a feedback— 
driven control framework in order to conserve en- 
ergy while maintaining a specified quality of service 
level, as defined by a percentile—level response time. 


We evaluate the policies using Salsa, a web server 
simulator that has been extensively validated for 
both energy and response time against measure- 
ments from a commodity web server. Three day- 
long static web workloads from real web server sys- 
tems are used to quantify the energy savings: the 
Nagano Olympics98 web server, a financial services 
company web site, and a disk intensive web work- 
load. Our results show that when required to main- 
tain a 90th-percentile response time of 50ms, the 
DVS and request batching policies save from 8.7% to 
38% and from 3.1% to 27% respectively of the CPU 
energy used by the base system. The two policies 
provide these savings for complementary workload 
intensities. The combined policy is effective for all 
three workloads across a broad range of intensities, 
saving from 17% to 42% of the CPU energy. 


*This research has been supported in part by The Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency under contract F33615- 
00-C-1736. 


1 Introduction 


There are many technical, financial, and environ- 
mental motivations to reduce server energy con- 
sumption in Internet data centers. In this paper, we 
describe three policies for reducing energy consump- 
tion of server processors during web serving, a com- 
mon application in data centers. The policies em- 
ploy two energy management mechanisms: dynamic 
voltage scaling, an existing mechanism, and request 
batching, a new mechanism we introduce in this pa- 
per. All three policies save energy while maintaining 
server responsiveness at or better than a specified 
quality of service level. We evaluate the policies 
using Salsa, a web server simulator that has been 
extensively validated for accuracy in both energy 
consumption and response times against measure- 
ments from a commodity server. The evaluation 
uses three day—long static web serving workloads. 


The first policy uses dynamic voltage scaling (DVS), 
a mechanism that lets the processor frequency and 
voltage be varied dynamically. DVS-based policies 
leverage the fact that a given task can be completed 
for less energy if executed at a lower processor fre- 
quency and voltage. We extend recently introduced 
task—based DVS policies [7, 14] for use in environ- 
ments with many concurrent tasks, such as in web 
servers. The second policy is based on a new mecha- 
nism called request batching that groups requests re- 
ceived by the server and executes them in batches, 
placing the server processor in a low-energy state 
between batches. These policies are complemen- 
tary in two respects: they require different kinds of 
support from the system hardware and are effective 
over different ranges of workload intensities. The 
third policy combines both request batching and 
dynamic voltage scaling mechanisms to conserve en- 
ergy across a broader range of workload intensities 
than the individual policies. All three policies trade 
off system responsiveness in order to save energy. 
However, the policies employ a feedback—driven con- 
trol framework in order to conserve energy while 
maintaining a given quality of service level, as de- 
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fined by a percentile—level response time. 


The request batching and dynamic voltage scaling 
policies target complementary ranges of workload 
intensities: for a given QoS level, request batch- 
ing works well when the workload is light, while 
DVS yields more savings as the workload intensi- 
fies. The combined policy reduces energy consump- 
tion over a broad range of workload intensities. For 
the range of workloads and intensities examined in 
this paper, we find that request batching provides 
from 3.1% to 27% savings in CPU energy consump- 
tion while dynamic voltage scaling provides from 
8.7% to 38% savings. The combined policy pro- 
vides savings in CPU energy consumption ranging 
from 16.6% to 41.9%. All these savings are realized 
while maintaining the 90th—percentile first—packet 
response times at or better than 50ms. 


This paper makes the following contributions: 


e Presents a DVS~-based policy for use in server 
environments with concurrent tasks, an evolu- 
tion of existing task—based DVS policies [7, 14]. 

e Introduces a new energy management mecha- 
nism, request batching, and a policy that em- 
ploys it. 

e Leverages the DVS and request batching mech- 
anisms into a combined policy that achieves en- 
ergy savings across a broad range of workload 
intensities. 

e Demonstrates that by using a feedback—driven 
framework, the policies achieve significant en- 
ergy savings while maintaining system respon- 
siveness at or better than a desired level. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 explains why energy management is crucial 
for Internet data centers. Section 3 contains a de- 
scription of the three policies. Section 4 describes 
the workloads used in this study, and Salsa, the sim- 
ulator we use for evaluating the policies. The three 
policies are evaluated in Section 5. A comparison 
to related work is presented in Section 6. Finally, 
Section 7 concludes the paper. 


2 Why Manage Energy Usage in 
Data Centers? 


There are many technical, financial, and environ- 
mental motivations to reduce server energy con- 


sumption. For instance, data centers deploy thou- 
sands of servers, densely packed to maximize floor 
space utilization. Such dense deployment pushes the 
limits of power delivery and cooling systems. Anec- 
dotal evidence from data center operators points 
to the intermittent failures of computing nodes in 
densely packed systems due to insufficient cooling. 
Furthermore, constraints on the amount of power 
that can be delivered to server racks makes energy 
conservation critical for fully utilizing the available 
space on these racks. 


Beyond these technical motivations for reducing en- 
ergy usage, there are two compelling financial in- 
centives for data centers in the United States to 
manage server energy usage. Similar financial ar- 
guments may also apply in other parts of the world. 
First, data centers typically bundle energy costs into 
the cost they charge consumers for hosting. For 
instance, the average price to rent a full rack of 
space (about 3ft x 3ft x 6ft) at a data center is 
approximately US$1000 per month as of Septem- 
ber 2002!. For this price, the data center provides 
physical space, energy, energy backup (UPS), cool- 
ing, and support services (offices). Bandwidth is 
metered and is usually an extra charge. While the 
amount of power provided per rack varies from one 
data center to another, all centers include at least 
4KW of power per rack, with some delivering up to 
7KW. Thus, with energy costs averaging 8 cents per 
kWh, rack energy usage alone could account for up 
to 23% to 50% of colocation revenue. Similar argu- 
ments apply for managed hosting (where the data 
center controls and owns the IT equipment and pro- 
vides the service) as well. Consequently, there is a 
strong incentive to minimize server energy usage in 
data centers. 


Second, faced with the prospect of constructing new 
facilities in order to meet the electricity demands of 
data centers, many utilities have instituted rate tar- 
iffs or upfront deposits [16, page 56]. For example, 
Puget Sound Energy’s schedule 449 requires the cus- 
tomer to bear costs associated with dedicated gener- 
ation and/or delivery facilities [6]. Since a data cen- 
ter can always supplement utility-provided power 
with on-site generation, a center could lower its cap- 
ital outlay by placing lower demands on the utility 
and employing on-site generation during periods of 


1 Approximate average colocation price 
charged by hosting centers such as Mazima 
(www.mzimahosting.com/prodserv/promotion1.html), 
XMission (www.xmission.com/business/colocation.html), 
and Terracom Network Services (www.tns.net /internet /co- 
lo.html?gl). 
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peak power demand. Reducing the average energy 
usage is critical for this strategy to be successful. 


3 Energy Management Policies 


Our policies focus on reducing server CPU energy 
consumption. While CPU energy is only one com- 
ponent of the system energy, our previous research, 
based on measurements from an actual commodity 
system that typifies servers currently deployed in 
Internet Data Centers, determined that the CPU is 
the dominant consumer of system energy [2]. Fur- 
thermore, when considering active system compo- 
nents, the CPU exhibits the most variation in en- 
ergy consumption. Finally, these policies are ap- 
plicable to individual web server systems and com- 
plement energy management techniques for server 
clusters [4, 5, 19]. 


3.1 Feedback-—driven Control Frame- 
work 


All three energy management policies use a 
feedback—driven control framework to maintain the 
system responsiveness at a specified level. The sys- 
tem administrator establishes a percentile—based re- 
sponse time goal. A 90th—percentile goal means that 
90% of the requests received over a specific interval 
must have a response time equal to or better than 
the specified goal. In our policies we compute the 
90th-percentile response time over an entire day, 
but other intervals could be used (see Section 5.1). 
The server continuously monitors the response time 
of individual requests as measured by the difference 
between the time the request was received at the 
server and the time the first packet of the response 
was sent to the client. The feedback—driven con- 
trol framework adjusts policy parameters to increase 
energy savings when measured response times are 
lower (better) than the response time goal, or to 
decrease energy savings when system is not meeting 
its response time goal. This is done on a best-effort 
basis and the system may not be able to meet the 
goal under conditions of extreme load. 


When evaluating the policies in this paper, we 
mostly use a 90th—percentile response time goal of 
50ms. Relaxing the server response time to 50ms 
will have minimal effect on the client perceived re- 
sponse times (CPRT). This is because the CPRT 
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is typically dominated by wide area network over- 
heads [20], enabling a 50ms server response time to 
be masked by the WAN delays. As a result, the 
web server appears responsive to the end—user even 
if it takes up to 50ms to respond to requests. We 
also show how the energy savings change as both 
the percentile and response time goal are varied. 


While other responsiveness metrics (such as the 
average response time) could be used, most ser- 
vice level agreements are crafted based on a per- 
centile goal (for instance, see the BS Web Services 
SLA [22]). The response times for individual re- 
quests can be ascertained through a combination of 
the OS tagging incoming packets with their arrival 
time, and the web server notifying the OS when 
requests are serviced. Current versions of Linux al- 
ready tag incoming packets with their arrival time 
and support the SIOCGSTAMP ioctl which returns 
the arrival time of the last packet passed to the ap- 
plication on a specified socket. Web servers com- 
monly generate a time stamp for each request com- 
pletion, since this information is typically recorded 
in the web server access log. Thus, computing server 
response time should require at most one additional 
ioctl and a simple calculation for each request. Note 
that the control mechanism only needs to determine 
the percentage of responses that meet the target, as 
opposed to actually computing the 90th—percentile 
response time, which can be computationally expen- 
sive. 


3.2 Dynamic Voltage Scaling Policy 


Dynamic voltage scaling (DVS) policies reduce en- 
ergy consumption by varying the processor operat- 
ing point (frequency and voltage) according to the 
rate at which work must be done. Recent research 
in DVS policies set the processor operating point 
using a task—based approach. For instance, Flaut- 
ner et. al. employ a policy that sets CPU speed 
on a per-task basis [7]. Lorch and Smith describe 
an algorithm for improving the performance of task- 
based DVS policies when task completion times can- 
not be accurately predicted [14]. These techniques 
perform well for desktop application workloads but 
are unsuitable for environments with many concur- 
rent tasks, such as server systems. Consequently, 
while our DVS policy keeps track of the response 
time of individual requests (“tasks”), it employs 
a feedback-driven control framework (explained in 
Section 3.1) to meet responsiveness requirements in 
the aggregate, instead of for individual tasks. The 
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DVS policy adjusts the processor operating point 
at regular intervals or quanta to meet the overall 
responsiveness requirement. 


At the beginning of each quantum, the DVS policy 
selects an operating point (voltage and frequency) 
for the next quantum based on the response times 
for all previously serviced requests. If the system 
is more responsive than required, the processor fre- 
quency is decreased by one step (if not already at 
its minimum) and the voltage is set accordingly. If 
the response time goal is not being met, the fre- 
quency is increased by one step (if not already at 
the maximum) after the core voltage is sufficiently 
raised. 


Dynamic voltage scaling provides the most energy 
benefits for moderately intense workloads. Since 
the processor operating point cannot be lowered be- 
low a certain level, DVS provides few benefits for 
low intensity workloads. Likewise, DVS yields lit- 
tle benefit for very heavy workloads, since the pro- 
cessor must run mostly at full speed to meet the 
responsiveness requirement. The operating point 
that yields the most savings depends on the proces- 
sor parameters and the DVS policy. For instance, 
with the DVS processor we consider in this paper 
(see Section 4.2 for the parameters), a DVS policy 
that keeps the processor fully utilized by adapting 
the operating point to the available load achieves 
its maximum energy savings for a load that is ap- 
proximately 58% of the processor’s capacity at its 
highest frequency setting. 


3.3. Request Batching Policy 


Policies based on dynamic voltage scaling are not 
very effective at low workload intensities. However, 
previous studies have observed that Web servers 
are relatively idle for large fractions of time [13]. 
Even when idle, server processors consume signif- 
icant amounts of power. Unfortunately, since in- 
coming requests arrive asynchronously, web servers 
cannot afford to use energy conserving states with 
significant wakeup penalties such as the “hiberna- 
tion” mode commonly found in laptops. 


Request batching is a mechanism that we have devel- 
oped to conserve energy during periods of low work- 
load intensities. In request batching, the servicing of 
incoming packets from the network is delayed while 
the main processor of the web server is kept in a 
low power state. Incoming packets are accumulated 


in memory until a packet has been kept pending 
for longer than a specified batching timeout. Re- 
quest batching saves energy because while requests 
are being accumulated, the processor can be placed 
in a lower power state such as Deep Sleep [11, Page 
82] instead of just idling it. Furthermore, since web 
servers are typically idle or at low utilization much 
of the time, the energy saved during idle periods can 
result in significant energy savings. For example, if 
placing the processor in Deep Sleep mode reduces 
power consumption by 2.5 Watts, a web server that 
is on average only 25% utilized could save 162 KJ 
of energy per day. 


Request batching provides the most energy saving 
benefits for light workloads. For a given batching 
timeout, the savings from request batching decrease 
with increasing workload intensity (until the proces- 
sor becomes fully utilized) 3. Increasing the batch- 
ing timeout saves more energy at the expense of in- 
creased response time. In order to meet the specified 
quality of service (system responsiveness) level, we 
use a feedback—driven control framework (explained 
in Section 3.1) to dynamically adapt the batching 
timeout. 


When a processor is in Deep Sleep, it requires the 
delivery of a specific set of signals in order to be reac- 
tivated. Network adapters that support the Wake- 
on-LAN feature [10] are already capable of waking 
up a processor in Deep Sleep, and the same mech- 
anisms could be employed here. Furthermore, most 
network adapters are capable of DMA-ing incoming 
packets into pre-specified buffers in memory. Simi- 
larly, the disk can process pending commands and 
DMA data into memory. The experience we gained 
with our prototype (described in Section 4.2.1) in- 
dicates that batching timeouts of up to 100ms will 
not adversely affect TCP performance. 


The request batching policy places the processor 
into Deep Sleep mode when there are no pending re- 
quests to be serviced. The policy adjusts the length 
of the batching timeout based on the system respon- 
siveness. The batching timeout is varied in steps of 


2We also considered using a maximum request backlog, 
but discovered that the timeout, by itself, provides the level 
of control needed. 

3Consider requests arriving at \/sec, each taking 7 sec- 
onds to process. Ignoring the time taken to wake up 
from Deep Sleep, the energy savings from batching will 
be (1 — Ar) (Piate — Pps) per unit time. Expressed as 
a fraction over the base energy, the batching savings are: 
(1 — AT) (Pidie - Pps)/[Pmaz AT + Pidte (1 = AT)). This 
decreases sublinearly as the request rate increases. 
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Figure 1: Energy savings (over the base case) from 
DVS and request batching for a range of workload 
intensities. 


10ms. If the system is more responsive than needed, 
the timeout is increased one step. If it is not meet- 
ing the specified responsiveness target, the timeout 
is decreased one step. Since the processor operates 
at full power during the wakeup sequence (~1.5ms), 
it is not advantageous to decrease the timeout be- 
low a certain limit. If the timeout falls below this 
limit, the request batching mechanism is disabled 
until the timeout is again larger than this limit. 


3.4 Combined Policy 


Dynamic voltage scaling and request batching tar- 
get different workload intensity ranges on the server. 
Figure 1 illustrates this behavior graphically. To 
handle a range of workload intensities beyond what 
each policy can handle individually, we have de- 
vised a combined policy that leverages both request 
batching and dynamic voltage scaling mechanisms. 
The combined policy invokes the request batching 
and voltage scaling mechanisms based on the ac- 
tivity level of the server and reduces energy con- 
sumption across a broad range of workload intensi- 
ties while maintaining system responsiveness at the 
required level. 


When there are no pending requests to be serviced, 
the processor is placed into DeepSleep mode as in 
request batching. This policy adjusts the batching 
timeout as in the request batching policy. When 
the processor wakes up from Deep Sleep, it is placed 
at the lowest operating frequency. From this point 
onwards, the policy adjusts the processor frequency 
and voltage as in the DVS policy. 


4 Methodology 
4.1 Workloads 


We constructed workloads using web server logs 
obtained from several production Internet servers. 
The first workload, Olympics98, is derived from the 
requests received on Feb 19, 1998 at one geograph- 
ically replicated facility hosting the 1998 Winter 
Olympics web site. The second workload, Finance, 
is derived from the requests recorded on Oct 19, 
1999 at the web site of a major financial services 
company. The third workload, referred to as Disk- 
Intense, is derived from the May 2, 2001 log of the 
Silicon Valley (SV) proxy server operated by the In- 
formation Resource Caching (IRCache) Project [12]. 
Strictly speaking, a proxy server is not a web server 
in that it does not have its own content, but we in- 
cluded this workload to represent a scenario of a web 
server with extremely low cache locality and thus 
high levels of disk activity. A complete description 
of the methodology for generating workloads from 
server access logs is given elsewhere [2]. 


The characteristics of the three workloads are sum- 
marized in Table 1. The “peak requests per sec- 
ond” is the highest observed rate for a one minute 
period. The “average requests per connection” is 
based on our technique of grouping requests into 
connections [2]. The amount of memory needed to 
hold the unique data for 97%/98%/99% of all re- 
quests is tagged by that moniker. 


From the three base workloads, we generate work- 
loads representing a range of client load intensities 
by scaling the inter-arrival time of connections by 
a constant amount. A scalefactor of “2.5x” cor- 
responds to reducing the inter-arrival time of con- 
nections by a factor of 2.5. While this scaling in- 
creases the connection arrival rate by the scalefac- 
tor, it maintains the same basic pattern of connec- 
tion arrivals. We preserve the inter-arrival times of 
requests within a connection since these represent 
user think times or network/client overheads in re- 
trieving web page components. Chase et. al. have 
adopted a similar approach [4]. 


4.2 Salsa: A Validated Web Server Sim- 
ulator 


In order to evaluate the policies, we have con- 
structed Salsa, a simulator that estimates the en- 
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97%/98%/99% (MB) 


| Avgrequests/ connection | 28 
Total response size (excl HTTP headers) 






Table 1: Characteristics of three web server workloads over a 24-hour period. 


ergy consumption and response time of a web server. 
Salsa is based on a queuing model built using the 
CSIM execution engine [15] and determines the 
CPU time and energy taken to service web requests 
using a model that is parameterized with energy 
measurements from a commodity, 600MHz Intel 
processor—based web server. Among other events, 
Salsa models process scheduling and file cache hits 
and misses. At present, Salsa does not model disk 
delays, but models the extra energy expended by the 
CPU (due to driver code execution) while making 
disk accesses. 


The processor we simulate with Salsa has maximum 
power consumption Pyar = 27.2 Watts, idle power 
consumption P;qie = 4.97 Watts, and Deep Sleep 
power consumption PpeepSieep = 2-47 Watts. To 
evaluate the DVS policy, we scaled data obtained 
from a low-power processor to fit the 600MHz In- 
tel processor’s maximum frequency and core oper- 
ating voltage [18]. The DVS processor has a fre- 
quency range of 300MHz - 600MHz variable in steps 
of 33MHz, a time quantum of 20ms for varying fre- 
quency and voltage, and a core operating voltage 
ranging from 1.5V to 2V. The Pnaz and Piaie of the 
DVS processor are the same as that of the 600MHz 
non—DVS Intel processor. 


Our decision to use a simulator to evaluate the poli- 
cies was motivated entirely by pragmatic concerns. 
If we had replayed the traces against a real web 
server that implemented the policies, it would have 
taken us over 55 days to create all the data points 
in this paper +. Faster computers could not have 
speeded up this time. In contrast, the Salsa simula- 
tions on a 1GHz Intel machine took under 4 hours 
of wall clock time. However, as we describe below, 
we have validated Salsa against a real web server 
to ensure that its results can be meaningfully inter- 
preted. 


‘Figure 4(a) alone would have taken 2x(10 points x 12 
hrs + 10 points x 2hrs + 9 points x 6 hrs) = 388 hours 
(over 16 days). 
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The energy consumption reported by Salsa has been 
validated against actual measurements for all three 
workloads (none of these workloads were used to 
calibrate Salsa). We used a modified version of 
httperf [17] to replay the workload against the 
server. Figure 2(a) shows the measured CPU en- 
ergy consumed by the 600MHz system during the 
execution, overlaid with the simulator output. The 
Finance and Disk-Intense workloads exhibit similar 
behavior. Table 2 summarizes the validation results 
over a broad range of intensities, from light (Disk- 
Intense-2x, Finance-12x) to heavy (Olympics98- 
4x). For all three workloads, the error in predicted 
energy is less than 6%. 


We have also validated the response times predicted 
by Salsa for the Olympics98 and Finance workloads 
against those measured using the httperf tool. Fig- 
ure 2(b) shows the response time predicted by the 
simulator overlaid with the measured response times 
for the Olympics98 workload at a 5x intensity (we 
show data for the 5x intensity because the response 
time shows little variation at lower intensities). For 
both workloads, the average response time predicted 
by the simulator has an error of at most 13.2% 
compared to response times measured during exe- 
cution. This error arises because the measured re- 
sponse time data involves three components: the 
server, the network, and the client, of which Salsa is 
modeling only the server. Since Salsa does not yet 
model disk delays, we have not attempted to vali- 
date the response times predicted by Salsa for the 
disk-intensive workload. However, when response 
time is dominiated by disk access time, any increase 
in response time due to CPU power management 
will be marginal. 
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[Workload | __Olympies8-x__[__Finance-T2x | __DiskcIntense-2 
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Table 2: Comparison of Measured to Simulated CPU energy for three workloads. Correlation coefficients 
were computed based on the energy used in 30 second intervals over the length of the run. 
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Figure 2: (a) Measured vs Simulated Energy Consumption for Olympics98-4x workload. (b) Measured vs 
Simulated Response times for Olympics98-5x workload. 


4.2.1 Salsa Validation For Request Batch- 
ing 


Before simulating the request batching policy in 
Salsa, we wanted to gain a measure of confidence in 
the simulation technique we used. We achieve this 
confidence by validating Salsa’s predictions against 
a prototype implementation of request batching. 


The request batching prototype is implemented on 
a commodity 600MHz server running the Apache 
web server over a Linux 2.4.3 kernel. We modified 
the web server to batch requests whenever all the 
Apache child processes were in an idle state: ei- 
ther waiting for a new connection or waiting for 
new requests on an existing connection. Batching 
is disabled when new work arrives until all child 
processes become idle again. We batch packets by 
leveraging the interrupt coalescing feature in the Al- 
teon ACEnic Gigabit Ethernet card [1] on the web 
server. Interrupt coalescing groups the interrupts 
for a set of packet events (reception or transmis- 
sion) into one single interrupt to the host processor 
and was introduced to improve network through- 


put by reducing interrupt processing overheads [1]. 
We modified the ACEnic device driver to allow the 
packet count and timeout for interrupt coalescence 
to be modified dynamically using an ioct] call. 


To validate Salsa, we conducted an experiment 
where the prototype batches requests with a time- 
out of 100 milliseconds or a maximum backlog of 100 
packets. There are two key differences between the 
prototype and the Salsa implementation we discuss 
in the later sections. First, the prototype does not 
place the processor in Deep Sleep. Instead, we keep 
track of the time that the processor would have been 
in Deep Sleep mode, since this is a direct indicator of 
the energy savings from batching. Second, the pro- 
totype does not incorporate the response time based 
feedback control explained in Section 3.1. Conse- 
quently, for validation purposes, we execute Salsa 
in “open-loop” mode without the feedback control, 
and compare the predicted batching and response 
times against the measured values. 


Figure 3(a) shows the percentage of time for which 
request batching was enabled averaged over 90- 
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Figure 3: Salsa validation with batching (a) Measured vs Simulated Batch Time for Olympics98-4x work- 
load. (b) Measured vs Simulated Response times for Olympics98-5x workload. 


second intervals in both the prototype implemen- 
tation and Salsa for the Olympics98-4x workload. 
The Salsa predictions correlate well with measure- 
ments of the prototype, with a correlation coefficient 
of 0.828. Over the course of the run, the proto- 
type batched requests for a total of 11,953 seconds 
while Salsa predicted 12,373 seconds, an error of just 
over 3.5%. Figure 3(b) shows the client response 
time, averaged over 30-second intervals, for both 
the prototype and Salsa executing the Olympics98- 
5x workload. The correlation coefficient in response 
times is 0.754. The average response time predicted 
by the simulator has an error of 4.7% compared to 
that measured using the prototype. The same dif_i- 
culties for validating response times that were out- 
lined in Section 4.2 apply here as well. Finally, even 
in a LAN environment, we observed that the proto- 
type experienced extra TCP retransmissions of less 
than 0.1% for a batching timeout of 100ms. 


5 Evaluation 


We begin by evaluating the DVS and request batch- 
ing policies, explaining first how much energy each 
policy is able to save when the 90th—percentile re- 
sponse time goal is varied. Next, we set the 90th— 
percentile response time goal to be 50ms and eval- 
uate how both policies behave in terms of energy 
savings as the workload intensity is changed. Fi- 
nally, we evaluate the combined policy showing how 
it is able to sustain energy savings across different 


workload intensities for a 90th—percentile response 
time goal of 50ms. We also show how the combined 
policy behaves as the percentile cutoff is relaxed to 
80% and tightened to 95% for a response time goal 
of 50ms. 


5.1 Dynamic Voltage Scaling Policy 


Figure 4(a) shows the energy savings from the DVS 
policy over the base system for a range of 90th— 
percentile response time goals. The three workloads 
exhibit different energy savings because of differing 
workload intensities. Relaxing the response time 
goal increases the amount of energy savings, up to 
a point. For example, the energy savings for the 
Disk-Intense-2x and Finance-12x workloads level 
off at response time goals higher than 20ms. In 
fact, the 20ms response time goals for these two 
workloads can be satisfied by running the DVS pro- 
cessor at no more than the minimum frequency of 
300MHz. In contrast, for a heavier workload such 
as Olympics98-4x , the energy savings diminish only 
after the 90th-percentile response time goal is re- 
laxed to about 100ms. This heavier workload bene- 
fits from DVS to a greater extent. Table 3 shows the 
energy consumption with and without DVS for the 
three workloads when the 90th—percentile response 
time goal is 50ms. 


Fortunately, the figure shows that the extent to 
which the response time goal must be relaxed to 
capture the major fraction of the energy savings is 
well within acceptable QoS norms. Relaxing the 
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Figure 4: (a) Dependence of DVS energy savings on the response time goal. Note: Olympics98-4x does not 
have a 10ms data point, since the baseline 90th—percentile response time is itself 12.3ms. (b) Dependence 
of DVS energy savings on workload intensity for a 50ms 90th-percentile response time goal. 


goal beyond the knee of the curve provides little 
improvement in energy savings at the expense of 
worsened responsiveness. 


Figure 4(b) depicts the effect of workload inten- 
sity on the energy savings obtained from the DVS 
policy for a 90th—percentile response time goal of 
50ms. Here, the x-axis indicates the scalefactor of 
the Olympics98 and Disk-Intense workloads, and 
the scalefactor divided by 5 for the Finance work- 
load. Consistent with the analysis above, the results 
show that the energy savings from DVS improve 
with increasing workload intensity — but only up to 
a point. The largest savings are obtained when the 
intensity is between the light and heavy extremes. 
Changing the response time goal affects the magni- 
tude of the savings, but not the intensity at which 
the gains are maximized. 


Despite measuring 90th-percentile response time 
over an entire day, our control framework is surpris- 
ingly robust. Even for the most intense workloads 
we consider here, the 90th—percentile goal was at- 
tained for 84%, 86%, and 89% respectively of all 
5-minute intervals of the Olympics98, Finance, and 
Disk-Intense workloads. A more complete discus- 
sion of the effect of the control system parameters 
on the system responsiveness is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


The results make two important points. First, 
for moderately intense workloads, dynamic voltage 
scaling can provide significant energy savings. Sec- 


ond, dynamic voltage scaling is less effective for 
workloads that are either light or intense. 


5.2 Request Batching Policy 


Figure 5(a) illustrates the energy savings due to re- 
quest batching as the 90th—percentile response time 
goal is varied from 10ms to 200ms. The response 
time goal has a significant effect on the energy sav- 
ings from request batching. Consistent with the 
analysis presented in Section 3.3, our simulation re- 
sults show that increasing the response time goal 
yields diminishing returns in energy savings. Ta- 
ble 3 shows the energy consumption with and with- 
out request batching for a 90th—percentile response 
time goal of 50ms. The Finance and Disk-Intense 
workloads exhibit higher savings because of the pro- 
longed periods of very low request rates in these 
workloads. For example, the Finance workload has 
a very low request rate until about 9:30am (see Fig- 
ure 6). Request batching achieves high energy sav- 
ings by placing the processor in the Deep Sleep state 
for a significant fraction of this time. In contrast, 
the Olympics98 workload has relatively fewer peri- 
ods where requests can be batched. Compared to 
the 90th-percentile response time without request 
batching, the 50ms goal is several factors larger. 
However, as explained in Section 3.1, the effect on 
the client—-perceived response time will be minimal 
due to the CPRT’s dependence on the WAN delay 
between the client and the server. 
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Figure 5: (a) Dependence of request batching energy savings on the response time goal (b) Dependence of 
request batching energy savings on workload intensity for a 50ms 90th—percentile response time goal. 








Request batching Joules (% savings) 





Base 90th-percentile response time(ms)|__123 | —64_——_ 
194,982 (25%) 
525,836 (20.8%) 





Disk-Intense-2 x 
663,648 


Table 3: Energy savings from DVS and Request Batching for a 90th-percentile response time goal of 50ms. 


Figure 5(b) illustrates the energy savings with a 
90th-percentile response time goal of 50ms com- 
pared to the base case where requests are not 
batched. The x-axis represents the workload inten- 
sity for the Olympics98 and Disk-Intense workloads, 
and the intensity divided by 5 for the Finance work- 
load. Note that the savings decrease with intensity, 
as explained in Section 3.3. As in the case of DVS, 
changing the response time goal affects the resultant 
energy savings, but does not alter where the gains 
from request batching are maximized. 


In summary, request batching is an extremely ef- 
fective strategy for saving energy when the work- 
load has significant periods of low activity. While 
increasing the response time goal has a positive ef- 
fect on the energy savings, most of the savings can 
be captured using a response time goal of around 
50ms, without adversely affecting either the client- 
perceived response time or TCP/IP performance. 


5.3 Combined Policy 


Figure 6 shows the savings from DVS and request 
batching superimposed over the request rate dur- 
ing the course of the Finance-12x workload for a 
90th—percentile response time goal of 50ms The fig- 
ure clearly shows the effectiveness of request batch- 
ing at low request rates or workload intensities, e.g., 
until 9:30am. After a steep climb at 9:30am, the re- 
quest rate remains relatively high until about 6pm. 
During this interval, request batching provides re- 
duced energy savings. In contrast, it is precisely 
during this period that DVS provides maximum sav- 
ings. This complementary behavior clearly illus- 
trates the potential benefits of a policy that em- 
ploys both mechanisms for improved energy savings 
across a broad range of workload intensities. 


Figure 7 compares the energy savings from the 
DVS, request-batching, and combined policies for 
the Disk-Intense workload at intensities from 1x 
to 6x. We can see the DVS and request-batching 
mechanisms complementing each other: when the 
workload is light, request batching provides the 
most savings. As the workload becomes more and 
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Figure 6: Energy savings from DVS and request 
batching with a 90th—percentile response time goal 
of 50ms for Finance-12x, superposed with the re- 
quest rate (intensity). All values averaged over 6- 
minute windows. 


more intense, requests are batched less and less 
frequently (if at all), and DVS provides the most 
savings. The combined policy provides savings of 
between 30.7% and 39% as the workload intensity 
varies from 1x to 6x, illustrating that the combina- 
tion of request batching and voltage scaling captures 
the best features of both policies. 


Figure 8(a) shows the energy savings yielded by 
the combined policy on all three workloads. The 
combined policy outperforms the individual request 
batching and voltage scaling policies across the 
range of workloads and intensities. However, while 
the energy savings for both Finance and Olympics98 
are above 40% at low workload intensities, the sav- 
ings drop to about 26% and 17% respectively as the 
workload intensifies to a scale of 6. The savings de- 
crease because higher intensities require more pro- 
cessor involvement in order to service incoming re- 
quests. In particular, the baseline 90th—percentile 
response time (with no energy saving policy in ef- 
fect) for the Olympics98-6x workload is 42ms, im- 
plying that the system has little room to save energy 
while maintaining the 90th—percentile response time 
at 50ms. 


Figure 8(b) shows the variation in savings as the 
percentile goal is varied from 80% to 95% for the 
Olympics98 and Disk-Intense workloads. The Fi- 
nance workload exhibits similar behavior. As the 
percent of response times that must fall at or be- 
low 50ms is tightened from 80% to 95%, the en- 


Disk-Intense - Combined (DVS+Batching) —+— 
Disk-Intense - Batchin: 
Disk-Intense - DV. 


aachiene, 
ceases 


% savings over base 





1x 2x 3x 4x 5x 6x 
Workload Intensity 


Figure 7: Energy savings from the DVS, re- 
quest batching, and combined policies with a 90th— 
percentile response time goal of 50ms for Disk- 
Intense over a range of intensities. 


ergy savings decrease. In the case of Disk-Intense 
at 6x intensity, the savings fall from 33.5% to 9.5%. 
This experiment illustrates that energy savings can 
be obtained not only by relaxing the response time 
goal, but also by relaxing the percent of requests 
that must be satisfied within that goal. 


5.4 Projections for Faster Processors 


The results we report in this paper are for a simu- 
lated server with a 600MHz processor. Current pro- 
cessors use clock rates as high as 3.0 GHz, and even 
faster processors will be available in the near fu- 
ture. In this section we project how our three energy 
management policies will perform in systems with 
faster processors. We use a hypothetical 3.0 GHz 
processor model that supports a low-power Deep 
Sleep mode and dynamic voltage scaling, and per- 
form simulations using our three web server work- 
loads. The key attributes of our 3.0 GHz processor 





Processor State 


Power Consumption 








Busy (at 3GHz) 60W 
Idle (Halted) 10W 
Deep Sleep 5W 






DVS Frequency Range 
1.5 GHz - 3.0 GHz, in 10 steps of 150MHz 









Table 4: Attributes of a hypothetical 3.0 GHz DVS 
processor 
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Figure 8: Energy savings from the combined policy. (a) Savings for all three workloads for the 90th— 
percentile response time goal of 50ms. (b) Savings range as percentile goal is varied for Disk-Intense and 


Olympics98. 


Disk-Intense - Batching ~~~ Disk-Intense - Combined —+— 
= nove (x5) - Combined ---x--- 


lympics98 - Combined ---*--- 


% savings over base 





5x 10x 


15x 20x 
Workload Intensity 


25x 


Figure 9: Energy savings from the combined pol- 
icy for a 3.0 GHz processor for the 90th—percentile 
response time goal of 50ms. 


model are presented in Table 4. These attributes 
are based loosely on reported power consumption 
for current high performance processors, with DVS 
support similar to that assumed for our 600MHz 
processor (Section 4.2). Note however that we have 
not validated our simulator against an actual 3.0 
GHz processor, so the results in this section are in- 
tended only to establish the basic trend in effective- 
ness of our policies as CPU speed increases. 


With faster processors, the savings from DVS (as a 
percentage of the total energy consumed) is likely to 
remain the same. The savings from request batch- 


ing are likely to increase if the energy consumed 
during Deep Sleep is a smaller fraction of the idle 
power consumption. Indeed, this is true for most 
(if not all) Intel processors that are faster than the 
one we consider in this paper. Figure 9 shows the 
energy savings achieved by the combined policy on 
all three workloads and energy savings from DVS 
and request batching for the Disk-Intense workload 
using the 3.0 GHz processor model. These results 
confirm the expected trends described above. Cal- 
ibrating and validating a new processor model in 
Salsa is a time intensive activity, and we have left 
a more complete evaluation of our policies on faster 
processors as future work. 


5.5 Extensions to Other Environments 


The results we report in this paper are for static 
workloads. Dynamic workloads introduce two new 
factors. First, requests take longer to service, caus- 
ing significantly fewer periods where no requests are 
being processed. To handle dynamic requests, the 
batching policy we described in Section 3.1 will have 
to place the processor in Deep Sleep when all pro- 
cesses are blocked, as opposed to when no requests 
are being serviced. Second, dynamic requests can 
take significantly longer to process than static re- 
quests. Thus, the response time requirements must 
be relaxed beyond that we have used for static re- 
quests in order to permit the energy conservation 
policies to be applied. Furthermore, partitioning 
the QoS levels for static and dynamic requests will 
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prevent the service times of one class from overshad- 
owing the responsiveness metric used by the policies. 


Several vendors have introduced “blade” systems 
that incorporate low-power processors in a spatially 
dense form factor [21]. While the policies described 
in this paper can be employed with low-power pro- 
cessors, the resulting large CPU energy savings may 
not translate into significant system energy savings 
since the CPU energy consumption may be a small 
component of the system energy in these systems. 
However, when such systems are clustered, poli- 
cies that target server clusters by switching off en- 
tire systems become applicable [4, 19], and can be 
used in conjunction with the single-node policies 
described in this paper. 


In earlier work [5], we studied combinations of 
cluster-level and single-node power management 
policies and found that fine-grained single—node en- 
ergy management techniques can be very compli- 
mentary to typical cluster—level energy management 
mechanisms, which tend to be more coarse-grained 
in their effect on energy consumption and system 
performance. In addition, frequent powering off of 
systems may adversely affect the reliability of cer- 
tain components, particularly disk drives, making 
single-node power management techniques more de- 
sirable for achieving energy savings from small or 
short term fluctuations in workload. Finally, single— 
node energy management policies are necessary for 
web sites that do not receive sufficient traffic to re- 
quire multiple servers. 


6 Related Work 


Policies to reduce CPU energy consumption using 
dynamic voltage scaling have been widely studied. 
Early work used the CPU utilization over a re- 
cent set of intervals as a predictor of future sys- 
tem load, and then set the processor voltage and 
frequency for the next time internal so as to han- 
dle this load [9, 23]. Flautner et. al. explored a 
DVS policy that sets CPU speed on a per-—task ba- 
sis rather than for time intervals [7]. Lorch et. al. 
describe PACE, an algorithm to optimize task-based 
DVS policies when task completion times cannot be 
accurately predicted [14]. While these techniques 
perform well for desktop workloads, they are unsuit- 
able for server environments with many concurrent 
tasks. Our DVS policy keeps track of the response 
time of individual requests (“tasks”), but employs a 


feedback-driven control framework to meet respon- 
Siveness requirements in the aggregate, instead of 
for individual tasks. 


A number of recent papers have considered tech- 
niques for reducing energy consumption of web 
servers in large data centers. Pinheiro et. al. [19] 
proposed a simple policy for managing energy use 
in server clusters by powering machines on and off. 
Chase et. al. have employed this mechanism in 
the context of an economic framework in which web 
sites “bid” on resources based on their current work- 
load [4]. In prior work, we explored the combination 
of the power-on/power-off technique with voltage 
scaling [5] to reduce energy consumption for a clus- 
ter of servers. The energy management techniques 
proposed in this paper are applicable to individual 
web server systems, and therefore complement ef- 
forts to manage energy for web server clusters. 


Several researchers have developed tools for simu- 
lating the power consumption of computer systems. 
Brooks et. al. have developed Wattch, a micro- 
processor power analysis tool based on a microar- 
chitecture simulator [3]. Flinn and Satyanarayanan 
describe PowerScope, a tool for profiling the energy 
usage of applications [8]. Our Salsa simulator is sub- 
stantially faster, because it is targeted specifically 
for web serving workloads. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper describes three policies for reducing the 
energy consumption of server processors during web 
serving. The first policy uses dynamic voltage scal- 
ing (DVS), an existing energy-saving mechanism, 
but employs it in a feedback—driven control frame- 
work. The second policy is based on request batch- 
ing, a new mechanism we introduce in this paper, 
that groups requests under periods of low work- 
load intensity and executes them in batches, other- 
wise placing the processor in a Deep Sleep mode to 
conserve energy. These two policies target. comple- 
mentary ranges of workload intensities. While DVS 
is most effective for moderately intense workloads, 
request batching saves energy for light workloads. 
The third policy leverages both request batching 
and DVS mechanisms in a policy that saves en- 
ergy across a wide range of workload intensities. 
All three policies conserve energy while maintain- 
ing a given quality of service level, as defined by a 
percentile—level response time. 
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The policies are evaluated using Salsa, a web serving 
simulator that has been validated for both energy 
and response times against an actual web server. 
The effectiveness of the policies are measured us- 
ing three day—long workloads derived from real web 
server systems. When 90% of the requests must be 
serviced within a response time of 50ms, the DVS 
policy saves from 8.7% to 38% of the CPU energy 
used by the base system. The request batching pol- 
icy provides from 3.1% to 27% savings for the same 
response—time requirement. However, the two po- 
lices provide these savings for different regions of 
the workloads. The combined policy is effective for 
all three workloads across a broad range of intensi- 
ties, saving from 17% to 42% of the CPU energy. 
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SkipNet: A Scalable Overlay Network with Practical Locality Properties 
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Abstract: Scalable overlay networks such as Chord, 
CAN, Pastry, and Tapestry have recently emerged as flexi- 
ble infrastructure for building large peer-to-peer systems. 
In practice, such systems have two disadvantages: They 
provide no control over where data is stored and no guar- 
antee that routing paths remain within an administrative 
domain whenever possible. SkipNet is a scalable over- 
lay network that provides controlled data placement and 
guaranteed routing locality by organizing data primarily 
by string names. SkipNet allows for both fine-grained and 
coarse-grained control over data placement: Content can 
be placed either on a pre-determined node or distributed 
uniformly across the nodes of a hierarchical naming sub- 
tree. An additional useful consequence of SkipNet’s lo- 
cality properties is that partition failures, in which an en- 
tire organization disconnects from the rest of the system, 
can result in two disjoint, but well-connected overlay net- 
works. 


1 Introduction 


Scalable overlay networks, such as Chord [27], 
CAN [21], Pastry [23], and Tapestry [32], have recently 
emerged as flexible infrastructure for building large peer- 
to-peer systems. A key function that these networks en- 
able is a distributed hash table (DHT), which allows data 
to be uniformly diffused over all the participants in the 
peer-to-peer system. 

While DHTs provide nice load balancing properties, 
they do so at the price of controlling where data is stored. 
This has at least two disadvantages: Data may be stored 
far from its users and it may be stored outside the adminis- 
trative domain to which it belongs. This paper introduces 
SkipNet, a distributed generalization of Skip Lists [20], 
adapted to meet the goals of peer-to-peer systems. Skip- 
Net is a scalable overlay network that supports traditional 
overlay functionality as well as two locality properties 
that we refer to as content locality and path locality. 

Content locality refers to the ability to either explic- 
itly place data on specific overlay nodes or distribute it 
across nodes within a given organization. Path locality 
refers to the ability to guarantee that message traffic be- 
tween two overlay nodes within the same organization is 
routed within that organization only. 


“Microsoft Research, Microsoft Corporation, Redmond, WA. 
{nickhar, mbj, theimer, alecw} @ microsoft.com 

tDepartment of Computer Science and Engineering, University of 
Washington, Seattle, WA. {nickhar, tzoompy} @cs.washington.edu 


Content and path locality provide a number of advan- 
tages for data retrieval, including improved availability, 
performance, manageability, and security. For example, 
nodes can store important data within their organization 
(content locality) and nodes will be able to reach their 
data through the overlay even if the organization becomes 
disconnected from the rest of the Internet (path locality). 
Storing data near the clients that use it also yields perfor- 
mance benefits. Placing content onto a specific overlay 
node—or a well-defined set of overlay nodes—enables 
provisioning of those nodes to reflect demand. Content 
placement also allows administrative control over issues 
such as scheduling maintenance for machines storing im- 
portant data, thus improving manageability. 

Content locality can improve security by allowing one 
to control the administrative domain in which data re- 
sides. Even when encrypted and digitally signed, data 
stored on an arbitrary overlay node outside the organiza- 
tion is susceptible to denial of service (DoS) attacks as 
well as traffic analysis. Although other techniques for im- 
proving the resiliency of DHTs to DoS attacks exist [3], 
content locality is a simple, zero-overhead technique. 

Path locality provides additional security benefits to 
an overlay that supports content locality. Although some 
overlay designs [4] are likely to keep routing messages 
within an organization most of the time, none guaran- 
tee path locality. For example, without such a guaran- 
tee the route from explorer.ford.com to mustang.ford.com 
could pass through camaro.gm.com, a scenario that peo- 
ple at ford.com might prefer to prevent. With path locality, 
nodes requesting data within their organization traverse a 
path that never leaves the organization. 

Controlling content placement is in direct tension with 
the goal of a DHT, which is to uniformly distribute data 
across a system in an automated fashion. A significant 
contribution of this paper is the concept of constrained 
load balancing, which is a generalization that combines 
these two notions: Data is uniformly distributed across a 
well-defined subset of the nodes in a system, such as all 
nodes in a single organization, all nodes residing within a 
given building, or all nodes residing within one or more 
data centers. 

SkipNet supports efficient message routing between 
overlay nodes, content placement, path locality, and con- 
strained load balancing. It does so by employing two sep- 
arate, but related address spaces: a string name ID space 
as well as a numeric ID space. Node names and content 
identifier strings are mapped directly into the name ID 
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space, while hashes of the node names and content iden- 
tifiers are mapped into the numeric ID space. A single 
set of routing pointers on each overlay node enables effi- 
cient routing in either address space and a combination of 
routing in both address spaces provides the ability to do 
constrained load balancing. 

A useful consequence of SkipNet’s locality properties 
is resiliency against a common form of Internet failure. 
Because SkipNet clusters nodes according to their name 
ID ordering, nodes within a single organization gracefully 
survive failures that disconnect the organization from the 
rest of the Internet. In the case of uncorrelated, indepen- 
dent failures, SkipNet has similar resiliency to previous 
overlay networks [23, 27]. 

The basic SkipNet design, not including its enhance- 
ments to support constrained load balancing or network 
proximity-aware routing, has been concurrently and inde- 
pendently invented by Aspnes and Shah [1]. As described 
in Section 2, their work has a substantially different focus 
than our work and the two efforts are complementary to 
each other while still starting from the same underlying 
inspiration. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
describes related work, Section 3 describes SkipNet’s ba- 
sic design, Section 4 discusses SkipNet’s locality proper- 
ties, Section 5 presents enhancements to the basic design, 
Section 6 discusses design alternatives to SkipNet, Sec- 
tion 7 presents an experimental evaluation, and Section 8 
concludes the paper. 


2 Related Work 


A large number of peer-to-peer overlay network de- 
signs have been proposed recently, such as CAN [21], 
Chord [27], Freenet [6], Gnutella [10], Pastry [23], 
Salad [9], Tapestry [32], and Viceroy [18]. SkipNet is de- 
signed to provide the same functionality as existing peer- 
to-peer overlay networks, and additionally to provide im- 
proved content availability through explicit control over 
content placement. 

One key feature provided by systems such as CAN, 
Chord, Pastry, and Tapestry is scalable routing perfor- 
mance while maintaining a scalable amount of routing 
state at each node. By scalable routing paths we mean 
that the expected number of forwarding hops between 
any two communicating nodes is small with respect to 
the total number of nodes in the system. Chord, Pastry, 
and Tapestry scale with log N, where N is the system 
size, while maintaining log N routing state at each over- 
lay node. CAN scales with D - N‘/, where D is a pa- 
rameter with a typical value of 6, while maintaining an 
amount of per-node routing state proportional to D. 

A second key feature of these systems is that they are 
able to route to destination addresses that do not equal the 
address of any existing node. Each message is routed to 
the node whose address is “closest” to that specified in the 
destination field of a message; we interchangeably use the 
terms “route” and “search” to mean routing to the closest 


node to the specified destination. This feature enables im- 
plementation of a distributed hash table (DHT) [11], in 
which content is stored at an overlay node whose node 
ID is closest to the result of applying a collision-resistant 
hash function to that content’s name (i.e. consistent hash- 
ing [15]). 

Distributed hash tables have been used, for instance, 
in constructing the PAST [24] and CFS [7] distributed 
filesystems, the Overlook [29] scalable name service, 
the Squirrel [14] cooperative web cache, and scalable 
application-level multicast [5, 25, 22]. For most of these 
systems, if not all of them, the overlay network on which 
they were designed can easily be substituted with Skip- 
Net. 


SkipNet has a fundamental philosophical difference 
from existing overlay networks, such as Chord and Pastry, 
whose goal is to implement a DHT. The basic philosophy 
of systems like Chord and Pastry is to diffuse content ran- 
domly throughout an overlay in order to obtain uniform, 
load-balanced, peer-to-peer behavior. The basic philos- 
ophy of SkipNet is to enable systems to preserve useful 
content and path locality, while still enabling load balanc- 
ing over constrained subsets of participating nodes. 


This paper is not the first to observe that locality prop- 
erties are important in peer-to-peer systems. Keleher et 
al. [16] make two main points: locality is a good thing, 
and DHTs destroy locality. Vahdat et al. [30] raises the 
locality issue as well. SkipNet addresses this problem di- 
rectly: By using names rather than hashed identifiers to 
order nodes in the overlay, natural locality based on the 
names of objects is preserved. Furthermore, by arranging 
content in name order rather than dispersing it, efficient 
operations on ranges of names are possible in SkipNet, 
enabling, among other things, constrained load balancing. 


Aspnes and Shah [1] have independently invented the 
same basic data structure that defines a SkipNet, which 
they call a Skip Graph. Beyond that, they investigate 
questions that are mostly orthogonal to those addressed in 
this paper. In particular, they describe and analyze differ- 
ent search and insertion algorithms and they focus on for- 
mal characterization of Skip Graph invariants. In contrast, 
our work is focused primarily on the content and path lo- 
cality properties of the design, and we describe several ex- 
tensions that are important in building a practical system: 
network proximity-aware routing is obtained by means of 
two auxiliary routing tables, and constrained load balanc- 
ing is supported through a combination of searches in both 
the string name and numeric address spaces that SkipNet 
defines. 


3 Basic SkipNet Structure 


In this section, we introduce the basic design of Skip- 
Net. We present the SkipNet architecture, including how 
to route in SkipNet, and how to join and leave a SkipNet. 
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Figure 2. A probabilistic Skip List. 


3.1 Analogy to Skip Lists 


A Skip List, first described in Pugh [20], is a dictionary 
data structure typically stored in-memory. A Skip List is 
a sorted linked list in which some nodes are supplemented 
with pointers that skip over many list elements. A “per- 
fect” Skip List is one where the height of the i*” node is 
the exponent of the largest power-of-two that divides 7. 
Figure | depicts a perfect Skip List. Note that pointers at 
level h have length 2” (i.e., they traverse 2” nodes). A 
perfect Skip List supports searches in O(log NV) time. 

Because it is prohibitively expensive to perform in- 
sertions and deletions in a perfect Skip List, Pugh sug- 
gests a probabilistic scheme for determining node heights 
while maintaining O(log NV) searches with high probabil- 
ity. Briefly, each node chooses a height such that the prob- 
ability of choosing height h is 1/2". Thus, with probabil- 
ity 1/2 a node has height 1, with probability 1/4 it has 
height 2, etc. Figure 2 depicts a probabilistic Skip List. 

Whereas Skip Lists are an in-memory data structure 
that is traversed from its head node, we desire a data struc- 
ture that links together distributed computer nodes and 
supports traversals that may start from any node in the 
system. Furthermore, because peers should have uniform 
roles and responsibilities in a peer-to-peer system, we de- 
sire that the state and processing overhead of all nodes 
be roughly the same. In contrast, Skip Lists maintain a 
highly variable number of pointers per data record and ex- 
perience a substantially different amount of traversal traf- 
fic at each data record. 


3.2 The SkipNet Structure 


The key idea we take from Skip Lists is the notion 
of maintaining a sorted list of all data records as well 
as pointers that “skip” over varying numbers of records. 
We transform the concept of a Skip List to a distributed 
system setting by replacing data records with computer 
nodes, using the string name IDs of the nodes as the data 
record keys, and forming a ring instead of a list. The ring 
must be doubly-linked to enable path locality, as is ex- 
plained in Section 3.3. 

Rather than having nodes store a highly variable num- 
ber of pointers, as in Skip Lists, each SkipNet node stores 
2log N pointers, where N is the number of nodes in the 
overlay system. Each node’s set of pointers is called its 
routing table, or R-Table, since the pointers are used to 








Figure 3. SkipNet nodes ordered by name ID. Routing 
tables of nodes A and V are shown. 
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Figure 4. The full SkipNet routing infrastructure for an 
8 node system, including the ring labels. 


route message traffic between nodes. The pointers at level 
h of a given node’s routing table point to nodes that are 
roughly 2" nodes to the left and right of the given node. 
Figure 3 depicts a SkipNet containing eight nodes and 
shows the routing table pointers that nodes A and V main- 
tain. 

The SkipNet in Figure 3 is a “perfect” SkipNet: each 
level h pointer traverses exactly 2" nodes. Figure 4 de- 
picts the same SkipNet of Figure 3, arranged to show 
all node interconnections at every level simultaneously. 
All nodes are connected by the root ring formed by each 
node’s pointers at level 0. The pointers at level 1 point to 
nodes that are 2 nodes away and hence the overlay nodes 
are implicity divided into two disjoint rings. Similarly, 
pointers at level 2 form four disjoint rings of nodes, and 
so forth. Note that rings at level h + 1 are obtained by 
splitting a ring at level h into two disjoint sets, each ring 
containing every second member of the level h ring. 

Maintaining a perfect SkipNet in the presence of in- 
sertions and deletions is impractical, as is the case with 
perfect Skip Lists. To facilitate efficient insertions and 
deletions, we derive a probabilistic SkipNet design. Each 
ring at level h is split into two rings at level h + 1 by hav- 
ing each node randomly and uniformly choose to which of 
the two rings it belongs. With this probabilistic scheme, 
insertion/deletion of a node only affects two other nodes 
in each ring to which the node has randomly chosen to be- 
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long. Furthermore, a pointer at level h still skips over 2” 
nodes in expectation, and routing is possible in O(log NV) 
forwarding hops with high probability. 

Each node’s random choice of ring memberships can 
be encoded as a unique binary number, which we refer to 
as the node’s numeric ID. As illustrated in Figure 4, the 
first h bits of the number determine ring membership at 
level h. For example, node X’s numeric ID is 011 and its 
membership at level 2 is determined by taking the first 
2 bits of O11, which designate Ring 01. As described 
in [27], there are advantages to using a collision-resistant 
hash (such as SHA-1) of the node’s DNS name as the nu- 
meric ID. The SkipNet design does not require the use of 
hashing to generate nodes’ numeric IDs; we only require 
that numeric IDs are random and unique. 

Because the numeric IDs of nodes are unique they can 
be thought of as a second address space that is maintained 
by the same SkipNet data structure. Whereas SkipNet’s 
string address space is populated by node name IDs that 
are not uniformly distributed throughout the space, Skip- 
Net’s numeric address space is populated by node nu- 
meric IDs that are uniformly distributed. The uniform dis- 
tribution of numeric IDs in the numeric space is what en- 
sures that our routing table construction yields routing ta- 
ble entries that skip over the appropriate number of nodes. 

Readers familiar with Chord may have observed that 
SkipNet’s routing pointers are exponentially distributed in 
a manner similar to Chord’s: The pointer at level h hops 
over 2 nodes in expectation. The fundamental differ- 
ence is that Chord’s routing pointers skip over 2” nodes in 
the numeric space. In contrast SkipNet’s pointers, when 
considered from level 0 upward, skip over 2" nodes in 
the name ID space and, when considered from the top 
level downward, skip over 2" nodes in the numeric ID 
space. Chord guarantees O(log N) routing and node in- 
sertion performance by uniformly distributing node iden- 
tifiers in its numeric address space. SkipNet guarantees 
O(log N) performance of node insertion and routing in 
both the name ID and numeric ID spaces by uniformly 
distributing numeric IDs and leveraging the sorted order 
of name IDs. 


3.3 Routing by Name ID 


Routing/searching by name ID in SkipNet is based on 
the same basic principle as searching in Skip Lists: Fol- 
low pointers that route closest to the intended destination. 
At each node, a message will be routed along the highest- 
level pointer that does not point past the destination value. 
Routing terminates when the message arrives at a node 
whose name ID is closest to the destination. Figure 5 
presents this algorithm in pseudocode. 

Since nodes are ordered by name ID along each ring 
and a message is never forwarded past its destination, all 
nodes encountered during routing have name IDs between 
the source and the destination. Thus, when a message 
originates at a node whose name ID shares a common 
prefix with the destination, all nodes traversed by the mes- 





SendMsg(nameID, msg) { 
if( LongestPrefix(nameID, localNode.nameID)==0 ) 
msg.dir = RandomDirection(); 
else if( nameID<localNode.nameID ) 
msg.dir = counterClockwise; 
else 
msg.dir = clockwise; 
msg.nameID = nameID; 
RouteByNameID (msg) ; 
} 


// Invoked at all nodes (including the source and 
// destination nodes) along the routing path. 
RouteByNameID(msg) { 
// Forward along the longest pointer 
// that is between us and msg.nameID. 
h = localNode.maxHeight; 
while (h >= 0) { 
nbr = localNode.RouteTable[msg.dir] [h]; 
if (LiesBetween(localNode.nameID, nbr.nameID, 
msg.nameID, msg.dir)) { 
SendToNode (msg, nbr) ; 
return; 


} 

h=h-1; 
} 
// h<0 implies we are the closest node. 
DeliverMessage(msg.msg) ; 


Figure 5. Algorithm for routing by name ID in SkipNet. 


sage have name IDs that share that same prefix. Because 
rings are doubly-linked, this scheme can route using ei- 
ther right or left pointers depending upon whether the 
source’s name ID is smaller or greater than the destina- 
tion’s. The key observation of this scheme is that routing 
by name ID traverses only nodes whose name IDs share a 
non-decreasing prefix with the destination ID. 

If the source name ID and the destination name ID 
share no common prefix, a message can be routed in either 
direction. For the sake of fairness, we randomly pick a di- 
rection so that nodes whose name IDs are near the middle 
of the sorted ordering do not get a disproportionately large 
share of the forwarding traffic. 

The number of message hops when routing by name 
ID is O(log N) with high probability. For a proof of this, 
see [12]. 


3.4 Routing by Numeric ID 


It is also possible to route messages efficiently to a 
given numeric ID. In brief, the routing operation begins by 
examining nodes in the level 0 ring until a node is found 
whose numeric ID matches the destination numeric ID in 
the first digit. At this point the routing operation jumps up 
to this node’s level 1 ring, which also contains the destina- 
tion node. The routing operation then examines nodes in 
this level 1 ring until a node is found whose numeric ID 
matches the destination numeric ID in the second digit. 
As before, we know that this node’s level 2 ring must also 
contain the destination node, and thus the routing opera- 
tion proceeds in this level 2 ring. 

This procedure repeats until we cannot make any more 
progress — we have reached a ring at some level h such 
that none of the nodes in that ring share h + 1 digits with 
the destination numeric ID. We must now deterministi- 
cally choose one of the nodes in this ring to be the desti- 
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FE 
// 
// 
// 


Invoked at all nodes (including the source 
destination nodes) along the routing path. 
Initially: 
msg.ringLvl = -1 
// msg.startNode = 
// msg.finalDestination = 
RouteByNumericID(msg) { 
if (msg.numID == localNode.numID | | 
msg.finalDestination) { 
DeliverMessage (msg.msg) ; 
return; 
} 


msg.bestNode = null 


false 


if (localNode == msg.startNode) { 
// Done traversing current ring. 
msg.finalDestination = true; 


SendToNode (msg. bestNode) ; 


return; 
} 
h = CommonPrefixLen(msg.numID, localNode.numID) ; 
if (h > msg.ringLvl) { 
// Found a higher ring. 
msg.ringLvl = h; 
msg.startNode = msg.bestNode = localNode; 
else if ( abs(localNode.numID - msg.numID) < 
abs (msg.bestNode.numID - msg.numID)) { 
// Found a better candidate for current ring. 
msg.bestNode = localNode; 
) 


// Forward along current ring. 
nbr = localNode.RouteTable[clockWise] [msg.ringLvl] ; 
SendToNode (nbr) ; 





Figure 6. Algorithm to route by numeric ID in SkipNet 


nation node. Our algorithm defines the destination node 
to be the node whose numeric ID is numerically closest to 
destination numeric ID amongst all nodes in this highest 
ring. Figure 6 presents this algorithm in pseudocode. 

As an example, imagine that the numeric IDs in Fig- 
ure 4 are 4 bits long and that node Z’s ID is 1000 and 
node O’s ID is 1001. If we want to route a message from 
node A to destination 1011 then A will first forward the 
message to node D because D is in ring 1. D will then 
forward the message to node O because O is in ring 10. 
O will forward the message to Z because it is not in ring 
101. Z will forward the message onward around the ring 
(and hence back) to O for the same reason. Since none 
of the members of ring 10 belong to ring 101, node O 
will be picked as the final message destination because its 
numeric ID is closest to 1011 of all ring 10 members. 

The number of message hops when routing by numeric 
ID is O(log N) with high probability. For a proof of this, 
see [12]. 

Some intuition for why SkipNet can support efficient 
routing by both name ID and numeric ID with the same 
data structure is illustrated in Figure 4. Note that the root 
ring, at the bottom, is sorted by name ID and, collectively, 
the top-level rings are sorted by numeric ID. For any given 
node, the SkipNet rings to which it belongs precisely form 
a Skip List. Thus efficient searches by name ID are pos- 
sible. Furthermore, if you construct a trie on all nodes’ 
numeric IDs, the nodes of the resulting trie would be in 
one-to-one correspondence with the SkipNet rings. This 
suggests that efficient searches by numeric ID are also 
possible. 


InsertNode(nameID, numID) { 
msg = new JoinMessage(); 
msg.operation = findTopLevelRing; 
RouteByNumericID(numID, msg) ; 

} 


DeliverMessage(msg) { 


else if (msg.operation == findTopLevelRing) { 

msg.ringLvl = 
CommonPrefix(localNode.numID, msg.numID) ; 

msg.ringNbrClockWise = new Node[msg.ringLvl]; 
msg.ringNbrCClockWise = new Node[msg.ringLvl] ; 
msg.doInsertions = false; 
CollectRingInsertionNeighbors (msg) ; 

} 

else ... 


} 


// Invoked at every intermediate routing hop. 
CollectRingInsertionNeighbors(msg) { 
if (msg.doInsertions) { 
InsertIntoRings (msg. ringNbrClockWise, 
msg.ringNbrCClockWise) ; 
return; 


while (msg.ringLvl >= 0) { 
nbr = localNode.RouteTable[clockWise] [msg.ringLv1] ; 
if (LiesBetween(localNode.nameID, msg.nameID, 
nbr.nameID, clockWise)) { 
// Found an insertion neighbor. 
msg.ringNbrClockWise[msg.ringLvl] = 
msg.ringNbrCClockWise[msg.ringLvl] = 
msg.ringLvl = msg.ringLvl-1; 
else { 
// Keep looking 
SendToNode(msg, nbr) ; 
return; 
} 
} 


nbr; 
localNode; 


msg.doInsertions = 
SendToNode(msg, msg. joiningNode) ; 
} 


true; 





Figure 7. Algorithm to insert a SkipNet node. 
3.5 Node Join and Departure 


To join a SkipNet, a newcomer must first find the top- 
level ring that corresponds to the newcomer’s numeric ID. 
This amounts to routing a message to the newcomer’s nu- 
meric ID, as described in Section 3.4. 

The newcomer then finds its neighbors in this top- 
level ring, using a search by name ID within this ring 
only. Starting from one of these neighbors, the newcomer 
searches for its name ID at the next lower level and thus 
finds its neighbors at this lower level. This process is re- 
peated for each level until the newcomer reaches the root 
ring. For correctness, the existing nodes only point to the 
newcomer after it has joined the root ring; the newcomer 
then notifies its neighbors in each ring that it should be 
inserted next to them. Figure 7 presents this algorithm in 
pseudocode. 

As an example, imagine inserting node O into the Skip- 
Net of Figure 4. Node O initiates a search by numeric ID 
for its own ID (101) and the resulting insertion message 
ends up at node Z in ring 10 since that is the highest non- 
empty ring that shares a prefix with node O’s numeric ID. 
Since Z is the only node in ring 10, Z concludes that it 
is both the clockwise and counter-clockwise neighbor of 
node O in this ring. 
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In order to find node O’s neighbors in the next lower 
ring (ring 1), node Z forwards the insertion message to 
node D. Node D then concludes that D and V are the 
neighbors of node O in ring 1. Similarly, node D for- 
wards the insertion message to node M in the root ring, 
who concludes that node O’s level 0 neighbors must be M 
and T. The insertion message is returned to node O, who 
then instructs all of its neighbors to insert it into the rings. 

The key observation for this algorithm’s efficiency is 
that a newcomer searches for its neighbors at a certain 
level only after finding its neighbors at all higher levels. 
As a result, the search by name ID will traverse only a few 
nodes within each ring to be joined: The range of nodes 
traversed at each level is limited to the range between the 
newcomer’s neighbors at the next higher level. Therefore, 
with high probability, a node join in SkipNet will traverse 
O(log N) hops (for a proof see [12]). 

The basic observation in handling node departures is 
that SkipNet can route correctly as long as the bottom 
level ring is maintained. All pointers but the level 0 ones 
can be regarded as routing optimization hints, and thus 
are not necessary to maintain routing protocol correct- 
ness. Therefore, like Chord and Pastry, SkipNet maintains 
and repairs the upper-level ring memberships by means 
of a background repair process. In addition, when a node 
voluntarily departs from the SkipNet, it can proactively 
notify all of its neighbors to repair their pointers immedi- 
ately. 

To maintain the root ring correctly, each SkipNet node 
maintains a leaf set that points to additional nodes along 
the root ring, for redundancy. In our current implementa- 
tion we use a leaf set size of 16, just as Pastry does. 


4 Useful Locality Properties of SkipNet 


In this section we discuss some of the useful locality 
properties that SkipNet is able to provide, and their con- 
sequences. 


4.1 Content and Routing Path Locality 


Given the basic structure of SkipNet, describing how 
SkipNet supports content and path locality is straightfor- 
ward. Incorporating a node’s name ID into a content name 
guarantees that the content will be hosted on that node. As 
an example, to store a document doc-name on the node 
john.microsoft.com, naming it john.microsoft.com/doc- 
name is sufficient. 

SkipNet is oblivious to the naming convention used 
for nodes’ name IDs. Our simulations and deployments 
of SkipNet use DNS names for name IDs, after suit- 
ably reversing the components of the DNS name. In this 
scheme, john.microsoft.com becomes com.microsoft.john, 
and thus all nodes within microsoft.com share the 
com.microsoft prefix in their name IDs. This yields path 
locality for organizations in which all nodes share a single 
DNS suffix (and hence share a single name ID prefix). 
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4.2 Constrained Load Balancing 


As mentioned in the Introduction, SkipNet supports 
Constrained Load Balancing (CLB). To implement CLB, 
we divide a data object’s name into two parts: a part that 
specifies the set of nodes over which DHT load balancing 
should be performed (the CLB domain) and a part that is 
used as input to the DHT’s hash function (the CLB suffix). 
In SkipNet the special character ‘!’ is used as a delimiter 
between the two parts of the name. 


For example, suppose we stored a document us- 
ing the name msn.com/DataCenter!TopStories.html. The 
CLB domain indicates that load balancing should oc- 
cur over all nodes whose names begin with the prefix 
msn.com/DataCenter. The CLB suffix, TopStories.html, 
is used as input to the DHT hash function, and this de- 
termines the specific node within msn.com/DataCenter 
on which the document will be placed. Note that stor- 
ing a document with CLB results in the document be- 
ing placed on precisely one node within the CLB domain 
(although it would be possible to store replicas on other 
nodes). If numerous other documents were also stored 
in the msn.com/DataCenter CLB domain, then the docu- 
ments would be uniformly distributed across all nodes in 
that domain. 


To search for a data object that has been stored using 
CLB, we first search for any node within the CLB domain 
using search by name ID. To find the specific node within 
the domain that stores the data object, we perform a search 
by numeric ID within the CLB domain for the hash of the 
CLB suffix. 


The search by name ID is unmodified from the descrip- 
tion in Section 3.3, and takes O(log N)) message hops. 
The search by numeric ID is constrained by a name ID 
prefix and thus at any level must effectively step through 
a doubly-linked list rather than a ring. Upon encounter- 
ing the right boundary of the list (as determined by the 
name ID prefix boundary), the search must reverse direc- 
tion in order to ensure that no node is overlooked. Re- 
versing directions in this manner affects the performance 
of the search by numeric ID by at most a factor of two, 
and thus O(log N’) message hops are required in total. 

Note that both traditional system-wide DHT semantics 
as well as explicit content placement are special cases of 
constrained load balancing: system-wide DHT semantics 
are obtained by placing the ‘!’ hashing delimiter at the 
beginning of a document name. Omission of the hashing 
delimiter and choosing the name of a data object to have a 
prefix that matches the name of a particular SkipNet node 
will result in that data object being placed on that SkipNet 
node. 

Constrained load balancing can be performed over any 
naming subtree of the SkipNet but not over an arbitrary 
subset of the nodes of the overlay network. Another lim- 
itation is that CLB domain is encoded in the name of a 
data object. Thus, transparent remapping to a different 
load balancing domain is not possible. 
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4.3 Fault Tolerance 


Previous studies [17, 19] indicate that network con- 
nectivity failures in the Internet today are due primarily 
to Border Gateway Protocol (BGP) misconfigurations and 
faults. Other hardware, software and human failures play 
a lesser role. As a result, node failures in overlay networks 
are not independent; instead, nodes belonging to the same 
organization or AS tend to fail together. We consider both 
correlated and independent failure cases in this section. 


4.3.1 Independent Failures 


SkipNet’s tolerance to uncorrelated, independent fail- 
ures is much the same as previous overlay designs’ (e.g., 
Chord and Pastry), and is achieved through similar mech- 
anisms. The key observation in failure recovery is that 
maintaining correct neighbor pointers in the level 0 ring is 
enough to ensure correct functioning of the overlay. Since 
each node maintains a leaf set of 16 neighbors at level 0, 
the level 0 ring pointers can be repaired by replacing them 
with the leaf set entries that point to the nearest live nodes 
following the failed node. The live nodes in the leaf set 
may be contacted to repopulate the leaf set fully. 

SkipNet also employs a background stabilization 
mechanism that gradually updates all necessary routing 
table entries when a node fails. Any query to a live, reach- 
able node will still succeed during this time; the stabiliza- 
tion mechanism simply restores optimal routing. 


4.3.2 Failures along Organization Boundaries 


In previous peer-to-peer overlay designs [21, 27, 23, 
32], node placement in the overlay topology is deter- 
mined by a randomly chosen numeric ID. As a result, 
nodes within a single organization are placed uniformly 
throughout the address space of the overlay. While a uni- 
form distribution facilitates the O(log N) routing perfor- 
mance of the overlay it makes it difficult to control the 
effect of physical link failures on the overlay network. 
In particular, the failure of a inter-organizational network 
link may manifest itself as multiple, scattered link failures 
in the overlay. Indeed, it is possible for each node within 
a single organization that has lost connectivity to the In- 
ternet to become disconnected from the entire overlay and 
from all other nodes within the organization. Section 7.4 
reports experimental results that confirm this observation. 

Since SkipNet name IDs tend to encode organizational 
membership, and nodes with common name ID prefixes 
are contiguous in the overlay, failures along organization 
boundaries do not completely fragment the overlay, but 
instead result in ring segment partitions. Consequently, 
a significant fraction of routing table entries of nodes 
within the disconnected organization still point to live 
nodes within the same network partition. This property 
allows SkipNet to gracefully survive failures along orga- 
nization boundaries. Furthermore, the disconnected orga- 
nization’s SkipNet segment can be efficiently re-merged 
with the external SkipNet when connectivity is restored, 
as described in a related paper [13]. 


4.4 Security 


In this section, we discuss some security consequences 
of SkipNet’s content and path locality properties. Recent 
work [3] on improving the security of peer-to-peer sys- 
tems has focused on certification of node identifiers and 
the use of redundant routing paths. The security advan- 
tages of content and path locality depend on an access 
control mechanism for creation of name IDs. SkipNet 
does not directly provide this mechanism but rather as- 
sumes that it is provided at another layer. Our use of DNS 
names for name IDs does provide this mechanism: Arbi- 
trary nodes cannot create global DNS names containing 
the suffix of a registered organization without its permis- 
sion. 

Path locality allows SkipNet to guarantee that mes- 
sages between two machines within a single administra- 
tive domain that uses a single name ID prefix will never 
leave the administrative domain. Thus, these messages 
are not susceptible to traffic analysis or denial-of-service 
attacks by machines located outside of the administrative 
domain. Furthermore, traffic that is internal to an orga- 
nization is not susceptible to a Sybil attack [8] originat- 
ing from a foreign organization: Creating an unbounded 
number of nodes outside microsoft.com will not allow the 
attacker to see any traffic internal to microsoft.com, nor 
allow the attacker to usurp control over documents placed 
specifically within microsoft.com. 

In Chord, the nodes belonging to an administrative 
domain (for example, microsoft.com) are uniformly dis- 
persed throughout the overlay. Thus, intercepting a sig- 
nificant portion of the traffic to microsoft.com may re- 
quire that an attacker create a large number of nodes. In 
SkipNet, the nodes belonging to an administrative domain 
form a contiguous segment of the overlay. Thus, an at- 
tacker might attempt to target microsoft.com by creating 
nodes (for example, microsofa.com) that are adjacent to 
the target domain. Thus a security disadvantage of Skip- 
Net is that it may be possible to target traffic between an 
administrative domain and the outside world with fewer 
attacking nodes than would be necessary in systems such 
as Chord. We believe that susceptibility to these kinds of 
attacks is a small price to pay in return for the benefits 
provided by path and content locality. 


4.5 Range Queries 


Since SkipNet’s design is based on and inspired by 
Skip Lists, it inherits their functionality and flexibility 
in supporting efficient range queries. In particular, since 
nodes and data are stored in name ID order, documents 
sharing common prefixes are stored over contiguous ring 
segments. Performing range queries in SkipNet is there- 
fore equivalent to routing along the corresponding ring 
segment. Because our current focus is on SkipNet’s archi- 
tecture and locality properties, we do not discuss the use 
of range queries for implementing various higher-level 
data query operators further in this paper. 
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5 SkipNet Enhancements 


This section presents several optimizations and en- 
hancements to the basic SkipNet design. 


5.1 Sparse and Dense Routing Tables 


The basic SkipNet design may be modified in order 
to improve routing performance. Thus far in our discus- 
sions, SkipNet numeric IDs consist of random binary dig- 
its. However, we can also use non-binary random digits, 
which changes the ring structure depicted in Figure 4, the 
number of pointers stored per node, and the expected rout- 
ing cost. We denote the number of different possibilities 
for a digit by k; in the binary digit case, k = 2. If k = 3, 
the root ring of SkipNet remains a single ring, but there 
are now three level | rings, nine level 2 rings, etc. As 
k increases, the total number of pointers in the R-Table 
will decrease. Because there are fewer pointers, it will 
take more routing hops to get to any particular node. We 
call the routing table that results from this modification a 
sparse R-Table with parameter k. 

It is also possible to build a dense R-Table by addition- 
ally storing k — 1 pointers to contiguous nodes at each 
level of the routing table and in both directions. In this 
case, the expected number of search hops decreases while 
the expected number of pointers at a node increases. 

Increasing k makes the sparse R-Table sparser and 
the dense R-Table denser. The density parameter k and 
choice of sparse or dense construction can be used to con- 
trol the amount routing state used by all SkipNet routing 
tables, and in Section 7 we examine the relationship be- 
tween routing performance and the amount of routing ta- 
ble state maintained. 

Implementing node join and departure in the case of 
sparse R-Tables requires no modification to our previous 
algorithms. For dense R-Tables, the node join message 
must traverse and gather information about at least k — 
1 nodes in both directions in every ring containing the 
newcomer, before descending to the next ring. As before, 
node departure merely requires notifying every neighbor. 


5.2 Duplicate Pointer Elimination 


Two nodes that are neighbors in a ring at level h 
may also be neighbors in a ring at level h + 1. In 
this case, these two nodes maintain “duplicate” pointers 
to each other at levels h and h + 1. Intuitively, rout- 
ing tables with more distinct pointers yield better rout- 
ing performance than tables with fewer distinct pointers, 
and hence duplicate pointers reduce the effectiveness of a 
routing table. Replacing a duplicate pointer with a suit- 
able alternative, such as the following neighbor in the 
higher ring, improves routing performance by a moder- 
ate amount (our experiments indicate improvements typi- 
cally around 25%). Routing table entries adjusted in this 
fashion can only be used when routing by name ID since 
they violate the invariant that a node point to its closest 
neighbor on a ring, which is required for correct routing 
by numeric ID. 


5.3. Incorporating Network Proximity for Rout- 
ing by Name ID 


In SkipNet, a node’s neighbors are determined by a 
random choice of ring memberships (i.e., numeric IDs) 
and by the ordering of name IDs within those rings. 
Accordingly, the SkipNet overlay is constructed with- 
out direct consideration of the physical network topology, 
potentially hurting routing performance. For example, 
when sending a message from the node saturn.com/nodeA 
to the node chrysler.com/nodeB, both in the USA, the 
message might get routed through the intermediate node 
jaguar.com/nodeC in the UK. This would result in a much 
longer path than if the message had been routed through 
another intermediate node in the USA. 

To deal with this problem, we introduce a second rout- 
ing table called the P-Table, which is short for proxim- 
ity table. The goal of the P-Table is to maintain routing 
in O(log N) hops, while also ensuring that each hop has 
low cost in terms of network latency. Our P-Table de- 
sign is inspired by Pastry’s proximity-aware routing ta- 
bles [4]. To incorporate network proximity into SkipNet, 
the key observation is that any node that is roughly the 
right distance away in name ID space can be used as an 
acceptable routing table entry that will maintain the un- 
derlying O(log N) routing performance. For example, it 
doesn’t matter whether a P-Table entry at level 3 points to 
the node that is exactly 8 nodes away or to one that is 7 or 
9 nodes away; statistically the number of forwarding hops 
that messages will take will end up being the same. How- 
ever, if the 7th or 9th node is nearby in network distance 
then using it as the P-Table entry can yield substantially 
better routing performance. In fact, the P-Table entry at 
level h can be anywhere between 2” and 2"+! nodes away 
while maintaining O(log N) routing performance. 

To construct its P-Table, a node needs to locate a set 
of candidate nodes that are close in terms of network dis- 
tance and whose name IDs are appropriately distributed 
around the root ring. Unlike Chord and Pastry, in SkipNet 
it is difficult to estimate distance along the root ring sim- 
ply by looking at a candidate node’s name ID. We solve 
this problem by observing that a node’s basic routing table 
(the R-Table) conveniently divides the root ring into in- 
tervals of exponentially increasing size. Thus, two point- 
ers at adjacent levels in the R-Table provide the name ID 
boundaries of a contiguous interval along the root ring. 
Given a node, we examine these intervals to determine 
which P-Table entry it is a candidate for. We discover 
candidate nodes that are nearby using a recursive process: 
we start at a nearby seed node and discover other nearby 
nodes by querying the P-Table of the seed node. Finally, 
we determine that two nodes are near each other by esti- 
mating the round-trip latency between them. 

The following section provides a detailed description 
of the algorithm that a SkipNet node uses to construct its 
P-Table. In [12], we provide an informal analysis of the 
performance of the P-Table routing and P-Table construc- 
tion algorithms. 
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5.3.1 P-Table Construction 


When a node joins SkipNet it first constructs its R- 
Table. P-Table construction is then initiated by copying 
the entries of the R-Table to a separate list, where they 
are sorted by name ID and then duplicate entries are elim- 
inated. Duplicates and out-of-order entries can arise in 
this list due to the probabilistic nature of constructing the 
R-Table. 

The joining node then constructs a P-Table join mes- 
sage that contains the sorted list of endpoints: a list of 7 
nodes defining j — 1 intervals. The joining node sends this 
P-Table join message to a seed node — a node that should 
be nearby in terms of network distance. 

Every node that receives a P-Table join message uses 
its own P-Table entries to fill in the intervals with “can- 
didate” nodes. After filling in any possible intervals, the 
node checks whether any of the intervals are still empty. 
If so, the node forwards the join message, using its own P- 
Table entries, towards an unfilled interval. [12] explains 
why forwarding the join message to the the farthest un- 
filled interval from the joining node yields the smallest 
expected number of insertion forwarding hops. If all the 
intervals have at least one candidate, the node sends the 
completed join message back to the original joining node. 

When the original node receives its own join message, 
it chooses one candidate node per interval as its P-Table 
entry. The choice between candidate nodes is performed 
by estimating the network latency to each candidate and 
choosing the closest node. 

We now summarize a few remaining key details of P- 
Table construction. Since SkipNet can route either clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise, the P-Table contains intervals 
that cover the address space in both directions from the 
joining node. Thus two join messages are sent from the 
same starting node. 

The effectiveness of P-Table routing entries is depen- 
dent to a great extent on finding nearby nodes. The basis 
of this process is finding a good seed node. In our sim- 
ulator, we implemented two strategies for locating a seed 
node. Our first strategy uses global knowledge from the 
simulator topology model to find the closest node in the 
entire system. The second and more realistic strategy is 
that we choose the seed node at random, and then run the 
P-Table join algorithm twice. We use the first run of the P- 
Table join algorithm to locate a nearby seed, and the sec- 
ond run to construct a better P-table based on the nearby 
seed. Section 7.6 summarizes a performance evaluation 
of these two approaches. 

After the initial P-Table is constructed, SkipNet con- 
stantly tries to improve the quality of its P-Table entries, 
and adjusts to node joins and departures, by means of a 
periodic stabilization algorithm. The P-Table is updated 
periodically so that the P-Table segment endpoints accu- 
rately reflect the distribution of name IDs in the Skip- 
Net, which may change over time. The periodic mech- 
anism used to update P-Table entries is very similar to the 
initial construction algorithm presented above. One key 


difference between the update mechanism and the initial 
construction mechanism is that for update, the current P- 
Table entries are considered as candidate nodes in addi- 
tion to the candidates returned by the P-Table join mes- 
sage. The other difference is that for update, the seed node 
is chosen as the best candidate from the existing P-Table. 
Finally, the P-Table entries may also be incrementally up- 
dated as node joins and departures are discovered through 
ordinary message traffic. 


5.4 Incorporating Network Proximity for Rout- 
ing by Numeric ID 

We add a third routing table, the C-Table, to incorpo- 
rate network proximity when searching by numeric ID. 
Constrained Load Balancing (CLB), because it involves 
searches by both name ID and numeric ID, takes advan- 
tage of both the P-Table and the C-Table. Because search 
by numeric ID as part of a CLB search must stay within 
the CLB domain, C-Table entries that step outside the do- 
main cannot be used. When such an entry is encountered, 
the CLB search must revert to using the R-Table. 

The C-Table has identical functionality and design to 
the routing table that Pastry maintains [23]. Further de- 
tails of the C-Table data structure and construction pro- 
cess can be found in [12]. 


6 Design Alternatives 

SkipNet’s locality properties can be obtained to a lim- 
ited degree by suitable extensions to existing overlay net- 
work designs. We explore several such extensions in this 
section. However, none of these design alternatives pro- 
vides all of SkipNet’s locality advantages. 

The space of alternative design choices can be divided 
into three cases: Rely on the inherent locality properties 
of the underlying IP network and DNS naming instead of 
using an overlay network; use a single overlay network— 
possibly augmented—that supports locality properties; or 
use multiple overlay networks that provide locality by 
spanning different sets of member nodes. 


6.1 IP routing and DNS naming 

A simple alternative to SkipNet’s content placement 
scheme is to route directly using IP after a DNS lookup. 
This approach would also arguably provide path locality 
since most organizations structure their internal networks 
in a path-local manner. However, discarding the overlay 
network also discards all of its advantages, including: 


Implicit support for DHTs, and in the case of Skip- 
Net, support for constrained load balancing. 


e Seamless reassignment of traffic to well-defined al- 
ternative nodes in the presence of node failures. 


Better support for higher level abstractions, such 
as application-level multicast [5, 25, 22] and load- 
aware replication [29]. 


The ability to reach named destinations independent 
of the availability of the DNS name lookup service. 
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6.2 Single Overlay Networks 


Existing overlays are based on DHTs and depend on 
random assignment of node IDs in order to obtain a uni- 
form distribution of nodes within their address spaces. To 
support explicit content placement onto a particular node 
requires changing either node or data naming. One could 
name a node with the hash of the data object’s name, or 
some portion of its name. This scheme effectively virtu- 
alizes overlay nodes so that each node joins the overlay 
once per data object. 

The drawback of this solution is that separate routing 
tables are required for each local data object. This will 
result in a prohibitive cost whenever a single node needs 
to store more than a few hundred data objects due to the 
network traffic overhead of building and maintaining large 
numbers of routing table entries. 

Alternatively, one could change object names to use 
a two-part naming scheme, much like in SkipNet, where 
content names consist of unique node addresses concate- 
nated to local, node-relative, names. Although this ap- 
proach supports content placement, it does not support 
guaranteed path locality nor constrained load balanc- 
ing (including continued content locality in the event of 
failover to a neighbor node). 

One might imagine providing path locality by adding 
routing constraints to messages, so that messages are not 
allowed to be forwarded outside of a given organizational 
boundary. Unfortunately, such constraints would also pre- 
vent routing from being consistent. That is, messages 
sent to the same destination ID from two different source 
nodes would not be guaranteed to end up at the same des- 
tination node. 

An alternative to virtualizing node names would be to 
lengthen node IDs and partition them into separate, con- 
catenated parts. For example, in a two-part scheme, node 
names would consist of two concatenated IDs and content 
names would also consist of two parts: a numeric ID value 
and a string name. The numeric ID would map to the first 
part of an overlay ID while the hash of the string name 
would map to the second part. The result is a static form 
of constrained load balancing: The numeric ID of a data 
object’s name selects the DHT formed by all nodes shar- 
ing the same numeric ID and the string name determines 
which node to map to within the selected DHT. Further- 
more, combining this approach with node virtualization 
provides explicit content placement. 

This approach comes close to providing the same lo- 
cality semantics as SkipNet: it provides explicit content 
placement, a static form of constrained load balancing, 
and path locality within each numeric ID domain. The 
major drawbacks of this approach are that the granularity 
of the hierarchy is frozen at the time of overlay creation 
by human decision; every layer of the hierarchy incurs an 
additional cost in the length of the numeric ID and in the 
size of the routing table that must be maintained; and the 
path locality guarantee is only with respect to boundaries 
in the static hierarchy. 
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6.3 Multiple Overlay Networks 


Instead of using a single DHT-based overlay one 
might consider employing multiple overlays with differ- 
ent memberships. These multiple overlays can be ar- 
ranged either as a static set of networks reflecting the de- 
sired locality requirements or as a dynamic set of overlays 
reflecting the participation of nodes in particular applica- 
tions. In the static overlay case, a node could belong to 
just one of several alternative overlays, or belong to mul- 
tiple overlays at different levels of a hierarchy. 

In the case where each node belongs to only one of sev- 
eral overlays, one could imagine accessing other overlays 
by gateways. These gateways need not be a single point 
of failure if we give the backup gateway an appropriate 
neighboring numeric ID. One could either route directly 
to well-known gateways, or the gateways could organize 
an overlay network amongst themselves (imagine a over- 
lay network of overlay networks). In either case, inter- 
domain routing requires serial traversal of the domain hi- 
erarchy, resulting in potentially large latencies when rout- 
ing between domains. 

If instead each node belonged to multiple overlays 
(for example, to a global overlay, an organization-wide 
overlay, and perhaps also a divisional or building-wide 
overlay), the associated overhead would correspondingly 
grow. Explicit content placement would still require 
extension of the overlay design. Furthermore, in this 
scheme, access to data that is constrained load balanced 
within a single overlay is not readily accessible to clients 
outside that overlay network, although it could be made 
so by introducing gateways in this design. 

A final design alternative involving multiple overlays 
is to define an overlay network per application. This lets 
applications dynamically define the set of participating 
nodes, and thus ensure that application specific messages 
stay within this overlay. It does not provide any notion 
of locality within a subset of the overlay, and therefore 
fails to provide much of SkipNet’s functionality, such as 
constrained load balancing. 

In contrast, SkipNet provides explicit content place- 
ment, allows clients to dynamically define new DHTs 
over any name prefix scope, and guarantees path locality 
within any shared name prefix, all within a single shared 
infrastructure. 


7 Experimental Evaluation 


To understand and evaluate SkipNet’s design and per- 
formance, we used a simple packet-level, discrete event 
simulator that counts the number of packets sent over a 
physical link and assigns either a unit hop count or a spec- 
ified delay for each link, depending upon the topology 
used. It does not model either queuing delay or packet 
losses because modelling these would prevent simulation 
of large networks. 

Our simulator implements three overlay network de- 
signs: Pastry, Chord, and SkipNet. The Pastry implemen- 
tation is described in [23]. Our Chord implementation is 
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based on the algorithm in [27], adapted to operate within 
our simulator. For our simulations, we run the Chord sta- 
bilization algorithm until no finger pointers need updat- 
ing after all nodes have joined. We use two different im- 
plementations of SkipNet: a “basic” implementation that 
uses only the R-Table with duplicate pointer elimination, 
and a “full” implementation that includes the P-Table and 
C-Table as well. The full SkipNet implementation uses a 
sparse R-Table, and a dense P-Table with density param- 
eter k = 8. For full SkipNet, we run two rounds of sta- 
bilization for P-Table entries before each experiment. In 
addition to the information provided below, we provide a 
complete specification of all the configuration parameters 
used in our simulation runs in [12]. 

All our experiments were run both on a Mercator 
topology [28] and a GT-ITM topology [31]. The Merca- 
tor topology has 102,639 nodes and 142,303 links. Each 
node is assigned to one of 2,662 Autonomous Systems 
(ASs). There are 4,851 links between ASs in the topol- 
ogy. The Mercator topology assigns a unit hop count for 
each link. All figures shown in this section are for the 
Mercator topology. The experiments based on the GT- 
ITM topology produced similar results. 


7.1 Methodology 


We measured the performance characteristics of 
lookups using the following evaluation criteria: 


Relative Delay Penalty (RDP): The ratio of the la- 
tency of the overlay network path between two nodes to 
the latency of the IP-level path between them. 


Physical network hops: The absolute length of the 
overlay path between two nodes, measured in IP-level 
hops. 


Number of failed lookups: The number of unsuccess- 
ful lookup requests in the presence of failures. 


We also model the presence of organizations within 
the overlay network; each participating node belongs to 
a single organization. The number of organizations is 
a parameter to the experiment, as is the total number of 
nodes in the overlay. For each experiment, the total num- 
ber of client lookups is ten times the number of nodes in 
the overlay. 


The format of the names of participating nodes is org- 
name/node-name. The format of data object names is org- 
name/node-name/random-obj-name. Therefore we assume 
that the “owner” of a particular data object will name it 
with the owner node’s name followed by a node-local ob- 
ject name. In SkipNet, this results in a data object being 
placed on the owner’s node; in Chord and Pastry, the ob- 
ject is placed on a node corresponding to the SHA-1 hash 
of the object’s name. For constrained load balancing ex- 
periments we use data object names that include the ‘!’ 
delimiter following the name of the organization. 


We model organization sizes two ways: a uniform 
model and a Zipf-like model. In the Zipf-like model, the 
size of an organization is determined according to a dis- 
tribution governed by z~!:*5 + 0.5 and normalized to the 
total number of overlay nodes in the system. All other 
Zipf-like distributions mentioned in this section are de- 
fined in a similar manner. 

We model three kinds of node locality: uniform, clus- 
tered, and Zipf-clustered. In the uniform model, nodes 
are uniformly spread throughout the overlay. In the clus- 
tered model, the nodes of an organization are uniformly 
spread throughout a single randomly chosen autonomous 
system. We ensure that the selected AS has at least 1/10- 
th as many core router nodes as overlay nodes. For Zipf- 
clustered, we place organizations within ASes, as before. 
However, the nodes of an organization are spread through- 
out its AS as follows: A “root” physical node is randomly 
placed within the AS and all overlay nodes are placed rel- 
ative to this root, at distances modelled by a Zipf-like 
distribution. In this configuration most of the overlay 
nodes of an organization will be closely clustered together 
within their AS. This configuration is especially relevant 
to the Mercator topology, in which some ASes span large 
portions of the entire topology. 

Data object names, and therefore data placement, are 
modelled similarly. In a uniform model, data names are 
generated by randomly selecting an organization and then 
a random node within that organization. In a clustered 
model, data names are generated by selecting an orga- 
nization according to a Zipf-like distribution and then a 
random member node within that organization. For Zipf- 
clustered, data names are generated by randomly select- 
ing an organization according to a Zipf-like distribution 
and then selecting a member node according to a Zipf- 
like distribution of its distance from the “root” node of 
the organization. Note that for Chord and Pastry, but not 
SkipNet, hashing spreads data objects uniformly among 
all overlay nodes in all of these three models. 

For SkipNet, the actual node names used in our simula- 
tions may impact performance, so we used realistic distri- 
butions for both host names and organization names. Our 
distribution of organization names was derived from a list 
of 5,608 unique organizations which had at least one peer 
participating in Gnutella in March 2001 [26]. The host 
name distribution was obtained from a list of 177,000 in- 
ternal host names in use at Microsoft Corporation. 

We model locality of data access by specifying what 
fraction of all data lookups will be forced to request data 
local to the requestor’s organization. Finally, we model 
system behavior under Internet-like failures and study 
document availability within a disconnected organization. 
We simulate domain isolation by failing the links connect- 
ing the organization’s AS to the rest of the network. 

Each experiment is run ten times, with different ran- 
dom seeds, and the mean values are presented. SkipNet 
uses 128-bit numeric IDs and a leaf set of 16 nodes. Chord 
and Pastry use their default configurations [27, 23]. 
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Figure 8. RDP as a function of network size. Configu- 
ration: 1000 organizations with Zipf-like sizes, nodes and 
data names are Zipf-clustered. 


Full SkipNet 
102.2 


Pastry 
63.2 


Chord | Basic SkipNet 
16.3 41.7 


Table 1. Average number of unique routing entries per 
node in an overlay with 2!° nodes. 


7.2 Basic Routing Costs 


To understand SkipNet’s routing performance we sim- 
ulated overlay networks varying the number of nodes 
from 1,024 to 65,536. We ran experiments with 10, 100, 
and 1000 organizations and with all the permutations ob- 
tainable for organization size distribution, node place- 
ment, and data placement. The intent was to see how 
RDP behaves under various configurations. We were es- 
pecially curious to see whether the non-uniform distribu- 
tion of data object names would adversely affect the per- 
formance of SkipNet lookups, as compared to Chord and 
Pastry. 

Figure 8 presents the RDPs measured for both imple- 
mentations of SkipNet, as well as Chord and Pastry. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the average number of unique routing table 
entries per node in an overlay with 216 nodes. All other 
configurations, including the completely uniform ones, 
exhibited similar results to those shown here. 

Our conclusion is that basic SkipNet performs simi- 
larly to Chord and full SkipNet performs similarly to Pas- 
try. This is not surprising since both basic SkipNet and 
Chord do not support network proximity-aware routing 
whereas full SkipNet and Pastry do. Since all our other 
configurations produced similar results, we conclude that 
SkipNet’s performance is not adversely affected by non- 
uniform distributions of names. 


7.3 Exploiting Locality of Placement 


RDP only measures performance relative to IP-based 
routing. However, one of SkipNet’s key benefits is that 
it enables localized placement of data. Figure 9 shows 
the average number of physical network hops for lookup 
requests. The x-axis indicates what fraction of lookups 
were forced to be to local data (i.e., the data object names 
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Figure 9. Absolute latency (in network hops) for lookups 
as a function of data access locality (percentage of 
lookups forced to be within a single organization). Con- 
figuration: 2!® nodes, 100 organizations with Zipf-like 
sizes, nodes and data names are Zipf-clustered. 
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Figure 10. Number of failed lookup requests as a func- 
tion of data access locality (percentage of lookup requests 
forced to be within a single organization) for a discon- 
nected organization. Configuration: 2'® nodes, 100 or- 
ganizations with Zipf-like sizes, nodes and data names are 
Zipf-clustered. 
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that were looked up were from the same organization as 
the requesting client). The y-axis shows the number of 
physical network hops for lookup requests. 


As expected, both Chord and Pastry are oblivious to 
the locality of data references since they diffuse data 
throughout their overlay network. On the other hand, 
both versions of SkipNet show significant performance 
improvements as the locality of data references increases. 
It should be noted that Figure 9 actually understates the 
benefits gained by SkipNet because, in our Mercator 
topology, inter-domain links have the same cost as intra- 
domain links. In an equivalent experiment run on the GT- 
ITM topology, SkipNet end-to-end lookup latencies were 
over a factor of seven less than Pastry’s for 100% local 
lookups. 
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Figure 11. RDP of lookups for data that is constrained 
load balanced (CLB) as a function of network size. Con- 
figuration: 100 organizations with Zipf-like sizes, nodes 
and data names are Zipf-clustered. 


7.4 Fault Tolerance 


Content locality also improves fault tolerance. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the number of lookups that failed when an 
organization was disconnected from the rest of the net- 
work. 

This (common) Internet-like failure had catastrophic 
consequences for Chord and Pastry. The size of the iso- 
lated organization in this experiment was roughly 15% of 
the total nodes in the system. Consequently, Chord and 
Pastry will both place roughly 85% of the organization’s 
data on nodes outside the organization. Furthermore, they 
must also attempt to route lookup requests with 85% of 
the overlay network’s nodes effectively failed (from the 
disconnected organization’s point-of-view). At this level 
of failures, routing is effectively impossible. The net re- 
sult is a failed lookups ratio of very close to 100%. 

In contrast, both versions of SkipNet do better the more 
locality of reference there is. When no lookups are forced 
to be local, SkipNet fails to access the 85% of data that 
is non-local to the organization. As the percentage of lo- 
cal lookups is increased to 100%, the percentage of failed 
lookups goes to 0. 


7.5 Constrained Load Balancing 


Figure 11 explores the routing performance of two dif- 
ferent CLB configurations, and compares their perfor- 
mance with Pastry. For each system, all lookup traffic 
is organization-local data. The organization sizes as well 
as node and data placement are clustered with a Zipf-like 
distribution. The Basic CLB configuration uses only the 
R-Table described in Section 3, whereas Full CLB makes 
use of the R-Table and the C-Table, as described in Sec- 
tion 5.4. 

The Full CLB curve shows a significant performance 
improvement over Basic CLB, justifying the cost of main- 
taining the extra routing tables. However, even with the 
additional tables, the Full CLB performance trails Pastry’s 
performance. We plan to investigate further techniques to 
reduce the latency of CLB. 
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Figure 12. RDP for Full SkipNet as a function of the den- 
sity configuration parameter k. The labels next to each 
point represent the average number of unique pointers per 
node. Configuration: 2'° nodes, 1000 organizations with 
Zipf-like sizes, nodes and data names are Zipf-clustered. 


7.6 Network Proximity 


Figure 12 shows the performance of SkipNet routing 
using the P-Table. The x-axis varies the configuration 
parameter k which controls the density of P-Table point- 
ers. The y-axis shows the routing performance in terms 
of RDP, and each data point is labelled with the aver- 
age number of unique pointers per node. Note that the 
C-Table was not enabled so the pointers are from the R- 
table, P-Table and leaf set. Figure 12 shows that for small 
values of k, increasing k yields a large RDP improvement 
with a small increase in the number of pointers. As k 
grows, we see minimal improvement in RDP but signifi- 
cantly more pointers. This suggests that choosing k = 8 
provides most of the RDP benefit with a reasonable num- 
ber of pointers. 

We also analyzed the sensitivity of P-Table perfor- 
mance to the choice of the initial seed node. We compared 
the performance when choosing a seed node at random 
with choosing the seed as the closest node in the system. 
Our results show virtually identical performance, which 
indicates that the P-Table join mechanism is effective at 
locating a nearby seed. 


8 Conclusion 


To become broadly acceptable application infrastruc- 
ture, peer-to-peer systems need to support both content 
and path locality: the ability to control where data is 
stored and to guarantee that routing paths remain lo- 
cal within an administrative domain whenever possible. 
These properties provide a number of advantages, in- 
cluding improved availability, performance, manageabil- 
ity, and security. To our knowledge, SkipNet is the first 
peer-to-peer system design that achieves both content and 
routing path locality. SkipNet achieves this without sacri- 
ficing the performance goals of previous peer-to-peer sys- 
tems: Nodes maintain a logarithmic amount of state and 
operations require a logarithmic number of message hops. 

SkipNet provides content locality at any desired degree 
of granularity. Constrained load balancing encompasses 
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placing data on a particular node, as well as traditional 
DHT functionality, and any intermediate level of granu- 
larity. This granularity is only limited by the hierarchy 
encoded in nodes’ name IDs. 

Clustering node names by organization allows SkipNet 
to perform gracefully in the face of a common type of 
Internet failure: When an organization loses connectivity 
to the rest of the network, SkipNet fragments into two 
segments that are still able to route efficiently internally. 
With uncorrelated and independent node failures, SkipNet 
behaves comparably to other peer-to-peer systems. 

Our evaluation has demonstrated that SkipNet’s per- 
formance is similar to other peer-to-peer systems such as 
Chord and Pastry under uniform access patterns. Under 
access patterns where intra-organizational traffic predom- 
inates, SkipNet performs better. Our experiments show 
that SkipNet is significantly more resilient to organiza- 
tional network partitions than other peer-to-peer systems. 

In future work, we plan to deploy SkipNet across a 
testbed of 2000 machines emulating a WAN. This deploy- 
ment should further our understanding of SkipNet’s be- 
havior in the face of dynamic node joins and departures, 
network congestion, and other real-world scenarios. We 
also plan to evaluate SkipNet as infrastructure for imple- 
menting a scalable event notification service [2]. 
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Abstract 


We present Symphony, a novel protocol for main- 
taining distributed hash tables in a wide area net- 
work. The key idea is to arrange all participants 
along a ring and equip them with long distance con- 
tacts drawn from a family of harmonic distributions. 
Through simulation, we demonstrate that our con- 
struction is scalable, flexible, stable in the presence 
of frequent updates and offers small average latency 
with only a handful of long distance links per node. 
The cost of updates when hosts join and leave is 
small. 


1 Introduction 


Peer to peer file sharing applications have surged in 
popularity in recent years. Systems like Napster, 
Gnutella, Kazaa and Freenet [4] have been used by 
millions of users. The research community is work- 
ing on a wide variety of peer to peer applications 
like persistent data storage (CFS [6], Farsite [3], 
Oceanstore [11], PAST [19]), event notification and 
application level multicast (Bayeux [23], Scribe [20] 
and CAN-based Multicast [17]), DNS [5], resource 
discovery [2] and cooperative web caching [9]. Sev- 
eral of these applications have no centralized com- 
ponents and use a scalable distributed hash table 
(DHT) [8, 13, 16, 18, 22] as a substrate. 

A DHT is a self-organizing overlay network of 
hosts that provides a service to add, delete and 
look up hash keys. Consider a network of n hosts 
over a wide area network that wish to cooperatively 
maintain a DHT with entries that change frequently. 
Replicating the entire hash table n times is unfea- 
sible if n is large. One solution is to split the hash 
table into n blocks and let each host manage one 
block. This now requires a mapping table that maps 
a block id to its manager’s network id. If n is of 
the order of hundreds or thousands of hosts and if 
hosts have short lifetimes, replicating this mapping 
table n times might be challenging. One possibil- 
ity is to store this mapping table at a single cen- 
tral server, which would be consulted for every hash 
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lookup. The load on the central server can be re- 
duced by caching mapping table entries with DNS- 
style leases. However, a central server is a single 
point of failure and has to bear all traffic related to 
arrivals and departures. 

Researchers have recently proposed distributed 
hashing protocols [8, 13, 16, 18, 22] that do not re- 
quire any central servers. The mapping table is not 
stored explicitly anywhere. Instead, hosts config- 
ure themselves into a structured network such that 
mapping table lookups require a small number of 
hops. Designing a practical scheme along these lines 
is challenging because of the following desiderata: 

Scalability: The protocol should work for a range 
of networks of arbitrary size. 

Stability: The protocol should work for hosts with 
arbitrary arrival and departure times, typically with 
small lifetimes. 

Performance: The protocol should provide low la- 
tency for hash lookups and low maintenance cost in 
the presence of frequent joins and leaves. 

Flezibility: The protocol should impose few re- 
strictions on the remainder of the system. It should 
allow for smooth trade-offs between performance 
and state management complexity. 

Simplicity: The protocol should be easy to under- 
stand, code, debug and deploy. 

We propose Symphony, a novel distributed hash- 
ing protocol that meets the criteria listed above. The 
core idea is to place all hosts along a ring and equip 
each node with a few long distance links. Symphony 
is inspired by Kleinberg’s Small World construc- 
tion [10]. We extend Kleinberg’s result by showing 
that with k = O(1) links per node, it is possible 
to route hash lookups with an average latency of 
O(¢ log” n) hops. Among the advantages Symphony 
offers over existing DHT protocols are the following: 

Low State Maintenance: Symphony provides low 
average hash lookup latency with fewer TCP con- 
nections per node than other protocols. Low degree 
networks reduce the number of open connections and 
ambient traffic corresponding to pings, keep-alives 
and control information. Moreover, sets of nodes 
that participate in locking and coordination for dis- 
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tribute state update are smaller sized. 

Fault Tolerance: Symphony requires f additional 
links per node to tolerate the failure of f nodes be- 
fore a portion of the hash table is lost. Unlike other 
protocols, Symphony does not maintain backup links 
for each long distance contact. 

Degree vs. Latency Tradeoff: Symphony provides 
a smooth tradeoff between the number of links per 
node and average lookup latency. It appears to be 
the only protocol that provides this tuning knob 
even at run-time. Symphony does not dictate that 
the number of links be identical for all nodes. Nei- 
ther is the number stipulated to be a function of 
current network size nor is it fixed at the outset. 
We believe that these features of Symphony provides 
three benefits: (a) support for heterogeneous nodes, 
(b) incremental scalability, and (c) flexibility. We 
discuss these further in Section 5.3. 

Road map: Section 2 explores related work. Sec- 
tion 3 describes Symphony. Section 4 contains ex- 
perimental results. In Section 5, we compare Sym- 
phony with other protocols. Section 6 concludes the 


paper. 


2 Related Work 
2.1 Distributed Hash Tables 


Plaxton, Rajaraman and Richa [15] devised a rout- 
ing protocol based on hypercubes for a static col- 
lection of nodes. Routing is done by digit-fixing: 
e.g., when a node with id zedstu receives a query for 
zedaaa, it forwards it to a neighbor with prefix zeda. 
It turns out that for b bits per digit, each neighbor 
must maintain O((2° log n)/b) neighbors resulting in 
O((log n)/b) worst case routing latency. Tapestry [8] 
adapted this scheme to a dynamic network for use in 
a global data storage system [11]. Pastry [18] is an- 
other scheme along the same lines where a node for- 
wards a query to a neighbor with the longest match- 
ing prefix. In both Tapestry and Pastry, the number 
of bits per digit b is a configurable parameter that 
remains fixed at run-time. 

CAN [16] embeds the key-space into a torus with d 
dimensions by splitting the key into d variable-length 
digits. A node forwards a query to the neighbor that 
takes it closer to the key. Nodes have O(d) neighbors 
and routing latency is O(dn'/4). The number of di- 
mensions d is fixed in CAN. If the final network size 
can be estimated, then d could be made O(log n), 
resulting in O(logn) routing latency and O(logn) 
neighbors. 

Chord [22] places participating nodes on a circle 
with unit perimeter. An m-bit hash key K is treated 


as a fraction K/2™ for routing. Each node maintains 
connections with its immediate neighbors along the 
circle and a finger table of connections with nodes at 
distances approximately (3; i 5 ...) along the circle. 
Routing is done by forwarding to the node closest 
to, but not past, the key being looked up. Chord 
requires O(logn) neighbors and provides O(log n) 
routing latency. The protocols for joining and leav- 
ing the network introduce complexity and require 
O(log” n) messages each. A stabilization protocol is 
required to maintain network integrity. 

Viceroy [13] is the first proposal that provides 
O(logn) routing latency with only a constant num- 
ber of links. Like Chord, nodes are placed along 
a circle. A node additionally belongs to one out 
of approximately O(log n) concentric rings lying one 
above the other. These rings correspond to layers in 
Butterfly networks. A node maintains connections 
with two neighbors each along the two rings it be- 
longs to. It also maintains two connections to a pair 
of nodes in a lower ring and one connection with a 
node in the ring above. Routing requires O(log n) 
hops on average. 

DHT’s over clusters have been extensively stud- 
ied by the SDDS (Scalable Distributed Data Struc- 
tures) community in the 90’s. The term was coined 
by Litwin, Niemat and Shneider in their seminal pa- 
per [12]. Gribble et al. [7] implemented a highly scal- 
able, fault tolerant and available SDDS on a cluster 
for Internet services. The requirements for a DHT 
over wide area networks are very different. 


2.2 Small World Networks 


Milgram conducted a celebrated experiment [14] 
that demonstrated the Small World phenomenon. 
He discovered that pairs of people in a society were 
connected by short chains of acquaintances. He 
also discovered that people were actually able to 
route letters to unknown persons in a few hops by 
forwarding them along a short path through ac- 
quaintanceships. To model the Small World phe- 
nomenon, Kleinberg [10] recently constructed a two- 
dimensional grid where every point maintains four 
links to each of its closest neighbors and just one 
long distance link to a node chosen from a suit- 
able probability function. He showed that a mes- 
sage can be routed to any node by greedy routing 
in O(log” n) hops. Barriere et al. [1] studied Klein- 
berg’s construction and proved its optimality under 
certain conditions. 


Our work is inspired by Kleinberg’s construction. 
We extend his result by showing that with k = O(1) 
links, the routing latency diminishes to O(} log? n) 
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hops. We also show how this basic idea can be 
adapted and engineered into a practical protocol for 
maintaining DHTs in a peer to peer network. 


3 Symphony: The Protocol 


Let J denote the unit interval [0,1) that wraps 
around. It is convenient to imagine J as a circle 
(ring) with unit perimeter. Whenever a node arrives, 
it chooses as its id a real number from J uniformly at 
random. A node manages that sub-range of J which 
corresponds to the segment on the circle between its 
own id and that of its immediate clockwise prede- 
cessor. A node maintains two short links with its 
immediate neighbors. Since all nodes choose their 
id’s uniformly from J, we expect that they manage 
roughly equi-sized sub-ranges. 

The nodes cooperatively maintain a distributed 
hash table. If a hash function maps an object to an 
m-bit hash key K, then the manager for this hash 
entry is the node whose sub-range contains the real 
number K'/2™. No restriction on m is imposed. Un- 
like CAN, Pastry and Tapestry, there is no relation- 
ship between m and the number or links. 


3.1 Long Distance Links 


Every node maintains k > 1 long distance links. For 
each such link, a node first draws a random number 
x € I from a probability distribution function that 
we will shortly define. Then it contacts the man- 
ager of the point x away from itself in the clockwise 
direction by following a Routing Protocol which we 
describe in Section 3.2. Finally, it attempts to es- 
tablish a link with the manager of z. 

We ensure that the number of incoming links per 
node is bounded by placing an upper limit of 2k in- 
coming links per node. Once the limit is reached, 
all subsequent requests to establish a link with this 
node are rejected. The requesting node then makes 
another attempt by re-sampling from its probability 
distribution function. As a practical matter, an up- 
per bound is placed on the number of such attempts, 
before a node gives up. We also ensure that a node 
does not establish multiple links with another node. 

Probability distribution function (pdf): We denote 
the pdf by pn, where n denotes the current number of 
nodes. The function pp (a) takes the value 1/(x Inn) 
when z lies in the range [1/n,1], and is 0 other- 
wise. Drawing from p, corresponds to a simple C ex- 
pression: exp (log(n) * (drand48() - 1.0)), where 
drand48() produces a random number between 0 and 
1. It is the continuous version of the discrete pdf pro- 
posed by Kleinberg. The distribution p, belongs to 


a family of harmonic distributions. This observation 
inspired the name Symphony. 

Estimation of n: Drawing from pdf pp poses a 
problem: a node needs to know n to begin with. 
However, it is difficult for all nodes to agree on the 
exact value of current number of participants n, es- 
pecially in the face of nodes that arrive and depart 
frequently. In Section 3.4, we will describe an Esti- 
mation Protocol that helps each of the nodes track n 
at run time. We denote an estimate of n by n. Thus 
a node draws from p, instead of pp. 

Choice of k: The number of links established by 
each node is a design parameter that is not fixed by 
our protocol. We experimentally show that as few as 
four long distance links are sufficient for low latency 
routing in large networks. 

Long Distance Links in Practice: In a network 
with hosts spanning continents, we would have to 
embed the set of participating hosts onto a circle, 
taking network proximity into account. We expect 
this to require a fair amount of engineering and we 
are currently working on this problem. Once the cir- 
cle has been established, we expect Symphony to be 
able to route lookups such that the latency does not 
exceed IP latency between the source and the final 
destination by a large factor. For example, CAN [16] 
demonstrated that a factor of two could be achieved 
for their construction for roughly 130K nodes. 

The phrase “a network with k links per node” de- 
notes a network where each node establishes 2 short 
links and k long links with other nodes. In terms of 
TCP connections, each node actually maintains an 
average of t = 2k + 2 connections. 


3.2 Unidirectional Routing Protocol 


When a node wishes to lookup a hash key 2 € J, it 
needs to contact the manager of z. 


A node forwards a lookup for x along that 
link (short or long) that minimizes the 
clockwise distance to zx. 


Kleinberg [10] analyzed a static network in which 
each participant knows n precisely, has one long dis- 
tance link corresponding to pn, manages a sub-range 
of size 1/n and always routes clockwise. He showed 
that for k = 1 the expected path length for greedy 
routing is O(log” n) hops. We can show that in gen- 
eral, if each node has k = O(1) links, expected path 
length is O(} log” n). 


Theorem 3.1 The expected path length with uni- 
directional routing in an n-node network with k = 
O(1) links is O(¢ log? n) hops. 
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Proof: 


We sketch the proof assuming every attempted 
long-distance link is successful. However as noted 
above in Section 3.1, some of these connections in 
fact are rejected because the intended target of the 
link is “saturated” with 2k incoming links. We ac- 
count for this implementation detail by noting that 
provided k = O(1), the fraction of such rejected links 
is a constant and this only inflates the expected num- 
ber of hops by a constant. We also assume that all 
nodes have accurate knowledge of n. 


The pdf that we use for generating long distance 
neighbors is py (x) = 1/(x logn) for x € [1/n, 1] The 
probability ppair of drawing a value from [z/2, z] for 
any z € [2/n, 1] is given by ti Pn(x)dx = 1/ logy n, 
which is independent of z. The significance of Phair: 
regardless of the current distance to the destination, 
it is the probability that any single long-distance link 
will cut the distance by at least half. The number of 
links to consider before the current distance dimin- 
ishes by at least half follows a geometric distribution 
with mean 1/pnair = logy n. With k links per node, 
the expected number of nodes to consider before the 
current distance is at least halved is [(log,n)/k], 
which is less than (2 log, n)/k for k < log, n. 


Successive nodes along the route of a hash lookup 
diminish the distance to the destination. Consider 
that portion of the route where the distance is more 
than 2/n. We showed that the expected number 
of nodes along the path before we encounter a node 
that more than halves the current distance is at most 
(2log, n)/k. The maximum number of times the 
original distance could possibly be halved before it 
is less than 2/n is log,(n/2). Thus, the expected 
number of nodes along the route before the distance 
is less than 2/n is at most 2(logy n)(log,(n/2))/k. 
The remainder of the path consists of nodes that di- 
minish the distance from 2/n to 0. The average con- 
tribution of these small path lengths is O(1) because 
each node chose its id in the interval [0, 1) uniformly 
at random. Thus the average path length of the full 
route is O(¢ log? n). 


© 


It is important that links be chosen following a 
harmonic distribution. Using the proof technique 
in [10], it can be shown that the average latency 
is Q(\/n/k) if k links are chosen uniformly at ran- 
dom from the interval [0,1). Section 4.9 presents a 
graphical illustration of this observation. 
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3.3. Bidirectional Routing Protocol 


In Section 3.1, we described how nodes establish long 
links with other nodes. The average number of in- 
coming links is k per node. In practice, a link be- 
tween two nodes would see continuous routing traf- 
fic. This would be materialized as a bidirectional 
TCP connection to leverage TCP’s flow control, du- 
plicate elimination and in-order delivery guarantees. 
If we were to use UDP, we would have to replicate 
much of this functionality. 

One way to leverage incoming links is to treat 
them as additional long distance links. This helps 
reduce average latency only marginally. Much more 
benefit can be obtained by exploiting the following 
insight: The distribution of the source id of an in- 
coming link corresponds roughly to p, but in the an- 
ticlockwise direction. The observation that a node 
has exactly k clockwise and roughly k anticlockwise 
long distance links motivates the following protocol: 


A node routes a lookup for x along that 
link (incoming or outgoing) that mini- 
mizes the absolute distance to x. 


Theorem 3.2 The expected path length with bidi- 
rectional routing in an n-node network with k = 
O(1) links is O(4 log? n) hops. 


Proof: Along the same lines as Theorem 3.1. © 


Bidirectional routing improves average latency by 
roughly 25% to 30% (See Section 4.2). Note that if 
we minimize absolute distance but restrict ourselves 
to clockwise movement, it is possible to get infinite 
loops. 

With Bidirectional Routing, the average latency 
is still O({ log’). However, the constant hidden 
behind the big-O notation is less than 1. We ex- 
perimentally show that coupled with the idea of 1- 
Lookahead (see Section 3.7), networks as large as 
2'5 nodes have average latency no more than 7.5 for 
k= 4. 


3.4 Estimation Protocol 


Our Estimation Protocol is based on the following 
insight: Let X, denote the sum of segment lengths 
managed by any set of s distinct nodes. Then 3- 
is an unbiased estimator for n. The estimate im- 
proves as s increases. The idea of estimating n in this 
fashion is borrowed from Viceroy [13] where it was 
also shown that the estimate is asymptotically tight 
when s = O(logn). When the Estimation Protocol 
executes, all s nodes that contributed their segment 
lengths update their own estimates of n as well. 
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Choice of s: Our experiments show that s = 3 
is good enough in practice. A node estimates n by 
using the length of the segment it partitions and 
its two neighboring segments. These three segment 
lengths are readily available at no extra cost from 
the two nodes between which z inserts itself in the 
ring. In Section 4.1, we show that the impact of 
increasing s on average latency is insignificant. 


We note that an implementation of Symphony 
might employ a different Estimation Protocol. For 
example, an accurate value for n might be available 
from some central server where all participants must 
register before participating in the network. In an- 
other scenario, estimates of n could be piggybacked 
along with a small fraction of normal lookup mes- 
sages, thereby amortizing the cost of maintaining n. 
A node might maintain the harmonic mean of the 
last few estimates it comes across. In this paper, 
we do not delve into sophisticated protocols for es- 
timating n. For our purposes, a simple Estimation 
Protocol with s = 3 segments works fine. 


3.5 Join and Leave Protocols 


Join: To join the network, a new node must know 
at least one existing member. It then chooses its 
own id z from (0,1) uniformly at random. Using the 
Routing Protocol, it identifies node y, the current 
manager of x. It then runs the Estimation Protocol 
using s = 3, updating the estimates of three other 
nodes as well. Let nm; denote the estimate of n thus 
produced. Node z then uses pdf p,, to establish its 
long distance links. Since each link establishment 
requires a lookup that costs O(} log? n) messages, 
the total cost of k link establishments is (log” n) 
messages. The constant hidden behind the big-O 
notation is actually less than 1. See Section 4.6 for 
actual costs determined experimentally. 


Leave: The departure of a node z is handled as 
follows. All outgoing and incoming links to its long 
distance neighbors are snapped. Other nodes whose 
outgoing links to z were just broken, reinstate those 
links with other nodes. The immediate neighbors of 
zx establish short links between themselves to main- 
tain the ring. Also, the successor of x initiates the 
Estimation Protocol over s = 3 neighbors, each of 
whom also updates its own estimate of n. The de- 
parture of a node requires an average of k incom- 
ing links to be re-established. The expected cost is 
O(log” n) messages. Again, the constant hidden be- 
hind the big-O notation is less than 1. See Section 
4.6 for actual costs determined experimentally. 


3.6 Re-linking Protocol 


Each node z in the network maintains two values: 
iz, its current estimate of n and n'i"*, the estimate 
at which its long distance links were last established. 
Over its lifetime, rz gets updated due to the Estima- 
tion Protocol being initiated by other nodes. When- 
ever iz # n'i"* it is true that the current long dis- 
tance links of x correspond to a stale estimate of n. 
One solution is to establish all links afresh. How- 
ever, if a node were to re-link on every update of 
nx, traffic for re-linking would be excessive. This is 
because re-establishment of all k long distance links 
requires O(log” n) messages. 

Re-linking Criterion: A compromise re-linking cri- 
terion that works very well is to re-link only when 
the ratio r,/nli™* ¢ [1/2, 2]. The advantage of this 
scheme is that as n steadily grows or shrinks, traffic 
for re-linking is smooth over the lifetime of the net- 
work. In particular, if nodes arrive sequentially and 
each node knows n precisely at all times, then the 
number of nodes re-linking at any time would be at 
most one. We experimentally show that even in the 
presence of imprecise knowledge of n, the re-linking 
cost is smooth over the lifetime of a network. How- 
ever, we also show that the benefits of re-linking are 
marginal. 


3.7 Lookahead 


Two nodes connected by a long link could period- 
ically exchange some information piggy-backed on 
keep-alives. In particular, they could inform each 
other about the positions of their respective long dis- 
tance contacts on the circle. Thus a node can learn 
and maintain a list of all its neighbor’s neighbors. 
We call this the lookahead list. The lookahead list 
helps to improve the choice of neighbor for routing 
queries. Let u denote the node in the list that takes 
a query closest to its final destination. Then the 
query is routed to that neighbor that contains u in 
its neighbor set. Note that we do not route directly 
to u. The choice of neighbor is not greedy anymore. 
If hash lookups are exported by an RPC-style inter- 
face, (e.g., iterative/non-recursive queries in DNS), 
we could forward a client to a neighbor’s neighbor, 
cutting down average latency by half. Upon receiv- 
ing a forwarded lookup request, a neighbor makes a 
fresh choice for its own best neighbor to route to. 
We experimentally show that 1-Lookahead effec- 
tively reduces average latency by roughly 40%. 
What is the cost of 1-Lookahead? The size of 
the lookahead list is O(k?). The number of long 
links remains unchanged because a node does not 
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Figure 1: Quality of estimated value of n as the network first expands and then shrinks. Each vertical line segment 
plots the average along with an interval that captures 99% of the distribution. 


directly link to its neighbors’ neighbors; it just re- 
members their id’s. However, arrival and departure 
of any node requires an average of k(2k+2) messages 
to update lookahead lists at k(2k + 2) nodes in the 
immediate neighborhood. These messages need not 
be sent immediately upon node arrival/departure. 
They are sent lazily, piggy-backed on normal rout- 
ing packets or keep-alives exchanged between pairs 
of nodes. Lazy update of lookahead lists might intro- 
duce temporary inconsistencies. This is acceptable 
because routing does not crucially depend on these 
lists. Lookaheads just provide a better hint. We are 
currently investigating further the role of approxi- 
mate lookahead. 

We could employ ¢-Lookahead in general, for £ > 
1. However, the cost of even 2-Lookahead becomes 
significant since each update to a link would now re- 
quire O(k*) additional messages for updating looka- 
head lists. If £ were as large as O(log” n), each node 
could effectively compute the shortest path to any 
destination. 


4 Experiments 


In this section, we present results from our simula- 
tion of Symphony on networks ranging from 2° to 
215 nodes in size. We systematically show the inter- 
play of various variables (n, k and s), justifying our 
choices. 

We study four kinds of networks: A STATIC net- 
work with n nodes is constructed by placing n 
nodes on a circle, splitting it evenly into n seg- 
ments. Knowledge of n is global and accurate. An 
EXPANDING network is one that is constructed by 
adding nodes to the network sequentially. An esti- 
mate of n is used to establish long distance links. An 
EXPANDING-RELINK network is simply an EXPAND- 
ING network in which nodes re-establish links using 
the re-linking criterion mentioned in Section 3.6. Fi- 
nally, a DYNAMIC network is one in which nodes not 
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only arrive but also depart. We describe the exact 
arrival and departure distributions in Section 4.4. 


4.1 Estimation Protocol 


Figure 1 shows performance of the Estimation Pro- 
tocol when a network grew from zero to 2!” nodes 
and then shrank. Each vertical segment in the figure 
captures 99% of the nodes. The Estimation Protocol 
tracks n fairly well. The estimate is significantly im- 
proved if we use s = log neighbors, where 7 itself 
is obtained from any existing node. However, the 
impact on average latency is not significant, as we 
show in Section 4.3. All our experiments described 
hereafter were conducted with s = 3. 


4.2 Routing Protocol 


Figure 3 plots the average latency for three networks: 
STATIC, EXPANDING and EXPANDING-RELINK. The 
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Figure 3: Average latency for various numbers of long distance links and n ranging from 2° and 2'4, 
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Figure 4: Latency for various networks with log, nr links per node. Each vertical segment plots the average along with 
an interval that captures 99% of the distribution. 
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Figure 5: Left: Latency for EXPANDING networks using Estimation Protocol with various values of s, the number of 
neighbors contacted for estimating n. Right:Cumulative number of re links for a network that first expands from 0 
to 256 nodes and then shrinks back to 0. At every time step, exactly one node joins or leaves. 
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number of links per node is varied from | to 7. In- 
creasing the number of links from 1 to 2 reduces 
latency significantly. However, successive additions 
have diminishing returns. This is one reason that 
re-linking has marginal benefits. However, Bidirec- 
tional routing is a good idea as it improves latency 
by roughly 25% to 30%. 

Figure 2 shows the latency distribution for various 
networks with either 7 or log, links each. The 
variance of latency distribution is not high. Having 
log, links per node not only diminishes average 
latency but also the variance significantly. 

Figure 4 plots latency for a network in which each 
node maintains log, 7 links. The vertical segments 
capture 99% of node-pairs. For a given type of net- 
work, average latency grows linearly with logn, as 
expected. 


4.3 Re-linking Protocol 


In Figure 5, we plot average latency as s, the number 
of neighbors in the estimation protocol, varies. We 
observe that average latency is relatively insensitive 
to the value of s used. This justifies our choice of 
s = 3. Figure 5 also shows the cost of re-linking over 
the lifetime of a network that first expands to 256 
nodes and then shrinks back to zero. Exactly one 
node arrives or leaves at any time step. We chose a 
network with small n for Figure 5 to highlight the 
kinks in the curve. For large n, the graph looks like a 
straight line. The cost of re-linking is fairly smooth. 


4.4 Dynamic Network 


A DYNAMIC network is one in which nodes arrive 
and depart. We studied a network with n = 100K 
nodes having logn neighbors each. Each node al- 
ternates between two states: alive and asleep. Life- 
time and sleep-time are drawn from two different 
exponential distributions with means 0.5 hours and 
23.5 hours respectively. We grow the node pool 
linearly over a period of one day so that all 100K 
nodes are members of the pool at the end of the 
first day. During the second day, the pool remains 
constant. The third day sees the demise of random 
nodes at regular intervals so that the pool shrinks 
to zero by the end of 72 hours. The average num- 
ber of nodes that participate in the ring at any time 
is TeTSES x 100K x 2K. From Figure 6, we see 
that the Estimation Protocol is able to track n suffi- 
ciently accurately and that the average latency was 
always less than 5 hops. 

We wish to point out that the network we simu- 
lated is very dynamic. The set of nodes at any point 
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of time is quite different from the set of nodes one 
hour earlier. This is because the average lifetime of 
any node is only 0.5 hour. A real-life network will 
have some nodes with longer lifetimes and variable 
distributions [8, 21]. Our current model is simple 
but sufficient to highlight the stability of Symphony 
in the presence of high activity. 


4.5 Lookahead 


Figure 7 shows the efficacy of employing 1- 
Lookahead when k is small. Average latency di- 
minishes by around 40% with 1-Lookahead. More- 
over, the spread of latency distribution (captured 
by vertical line segments in the graph) shrinks. For 
a network with 2!> nodes, average latency is 7.6 
with k = 4. We also simulated 1-Lookahead with 
k = log links per node and saw average latency 
drop to 4.4. 

Note that 1-Lookahead does not entail an increase 
in the number of long links per node. Only neighbor- 
lists are exchanged between pairs of nodes periodi- 
cally. This does not incur extra cost because incre- 
ments to neighbor-lists are piggy-backed on normal 
routing traffic or keep-alives. 


4.6 Cost of Joining and Leaving 


Figure 8 plots the cost of joining and leaving the 
network. Whenever a node joins/leaves, k long dis- 
tance links have to be created apart from updates 
to short links. Join/leave cost is proportional to the 
number of links to be established. The cost dimin- 
ishes as average lookup latency drops. When us- 
ing 1-Lookahead, there are an additional k(2k + 2) 
messages to update lookahead lists. However, these 
are exchanged lazily between pairs of nodes, piggy- 
backed on keep-alives. The cost of join/leave is 
O(log” n). Figure 8 clearly shows that the constant 
in the big-O notation is less than 1. For example, in 
a network of size 2!4, we need only 20 messages to 
establish k = 4 long links. 


4.7 Load Balance 


Figure 9 plots the number of messages processed per 
node in a network of size 2!° corresponding to 21° 
lookups. Each lookup starts at a node chosen uni- 
formly at random. The hash key being looked up is 
also drawn uniformly from [0,1]. The routing load 
on various nodes is relatively well balanced. Both 
the average and the variance drop when we employ 
1-Lookahead. Curiously, the distribution is bimodal 
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Figure 6: Performance of a DYNAMIC network of 100K nodes with log fi-links using the Estimation Protocol but no 
re-linking. Each node is alive and asleep on average for 0.5 hours and 23.5 hours respectively. The node pool linearly 
increases to 100K over the first day. The pool is steady on the second day. A random node departs at regular intervals 
on the third day until the network shrinks to zero. Each vertical segment plots the average along with the range of 
values that covers 99% of the distribution. 
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Figure 7: Impact of using 1-Lookahead in routing in a typical network with 2'° nodes. 
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Figure 8: Cost of joining and leaving in a network with n = 2'° nodes. 
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Figure 9: Bandwidth profile in a network with n = 2 
nodes with k = 4 links per node. Each node looks up one 
random hash key. 


when 1-Lookahead is employed. We are investigat- 
ing the reason for this behavior. 


4.8 Resilience to Link Failures 


Figure 10 explores the fault tolerance of our net- 
work. The top graph plots the fraction of queries 
answerable when a random subset of links (short as 
well as long) is deleted from the network. The bot- 
tom graph studies the impact of removing just long 
links. The slow increase in average latency is ex- 
plained by Figure 3 which demonstrated diminishing 
returns of additional links. Figure 10 clearly shows 
that deletion of short links is much more detrimental 
to performance than deletion of long links. This is 
because removal of short links makes some nodes iso- 
lated. Removal of long links only makes some routes 
longer. 

Figure 10 suggests that for fault tolerance, we 
need to fortify only the short links that constitute 
the ring structure. In Section 5.2, we leverage this 
insight to augment Symphony for fault tolerance. 


4.9 Comparison with k Random 
Links 


Figure 11 compares average latency for Symphony 
with a network where nodes form outgoing links with 
other nodes uniformly at random. The figure clearly 
shows that the obvious idea of choosing k uniformly 
random long distance neighbors does not scale since 


the path length grows as O(,/n/k). 


5 Comparison and Analysis 


Symphony is a simple protocol that scales well and 
offers low lookup latency with only a handful of TCP 
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Figure 10: Studying fault tolerance in a network of 16K 
nodes with log i long distance links each. The top graph 
shows percentage of successful lookups when a fraction of 
links (short and long) are randomly deleted. The bottom 
graph shows increase in latency when only long links are 
randomly deleted. 
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connections per node. The cost of joining and leav- 
ing the network is small. Symphony is stable in the 
presence of frequent node arrivals and departures. 
We now highlight features unique to Symphony. 


5.1 Low State Maintenance 


Table 1 lists lookup latency vs. degree for various 
DHT protocols. Low degree networks are desirable 
for several reasons. First, fewer links in the network 
reduce the average number of open connections at 
servers and reduce ambient traffic corresponding to 
pings/keep-alives and control information. Second, 
arrivals and departures engender changes in DHT 
topology. Such changes are concomitant with the 
state update of a set of nodes whose size is typi- 
cally proportional to the average degree of the net- 
work. Fewer links per node translates to smaller sets 
of nodes that hold locks and participate in some 
coordination protocol for distributed state update. 
Third, small out-degree translates to smaller boot- 
strapping time when a node joins and smaller recov- 
ery time when a node leaves without notice. Finally, 
it should be easier to isolate faults in low degree net- 
works, making debugging faster. Symphony actually 
provides a smooth tradeoff between average latency 
and the amount of state per node. 


5.2 Fault Tolerance 


Symphony allows replication of content for fault tol- 
erance by making f copies of a node’s content at 
each of the f nodes succeeding it in the clockwise 
direction. A node maintains direct connections with 
all its f successors. This arrangement can tolerate 
f simultaneous failures before a portion of the hash 
table is lost. When a new key-value pair is inserted, 
a node propagates the changes to its f successors for 
consistency. Furthermore, all lookups succeed until 
some f successive nodes fail together. This is be- 
cause the network remains connected (the base circle 
is intact) as long as at least one out of f successive 
nodes is alive for each node. Overall, the average 
number of TCP connections per node is 2k + 2+ f. 
In practice, a small value of f less than ten should 
suffice, assuming independent failures and short re- 
covery times. 

Symphony’s design for fault tolerance was moti- 
vated by Figure 10 (Section 4.8) where we showed 
that it is the short links that are crucial for main- 
taining connectivity. CFS [6] and PAST [19] use a 
variant of our fault tolerance scheme. 

Symphony does not create any redundant long dis- 
tance links for fault tolerance. There are no backup 


long links. It is only the short links that are for- 
tified by maintaining connections with f successors 
per node. The long links contribute to the efficiency 
of the network; they are not critical for correctness 
(see Section 4.8). Protocols like Pastry, Tapestry 
and CAN maintain two to four backup links for ev- 
ery link a node has. A glance at Table 1 reveals that 
the overhead of redundant links for fault tolerance 
is significantly less for Symphony than other proto- 
cols. Having fewer links per node has several other 
benefits that we described in the preceding section. 


5.3 Degree vs. Latency Tradeoff 


Symphony provides a smooth tradeoff between the 
number of links per node and average lookup latency. 
It appears to be the only protocol that provides this 
tuning knob even at run-time. Symphony does not 
dictate that the number of links be identical for all 
nodes. Neither is the number stipulated to be a func- 
tion of current network size nor is it fixed at the 
outset. We believe that these features of Symphony 
provides three benefits: 

Support for Heterogeneous Nodes: Each node is 
merely required to have a bare minimum of two 
short-distance links. The number of long-distance 
links can be chosen for each individual node accord- 
ing to its available bandwidth, average lifetime, or 
processing capability. All the other DHT protocols 
specify the exact number and identity of neighbors 
for each node in the network. It is not clear how 
they would accommodate nodes with variable de- 
grees. Symphony’s randomized construction makes 
it adapt naturally to heterogeneous nodes ranging 
from home computers with dial-in connections to 
LAN-based office computers. 

Incremental Scalability: Symphony scales grace- 
fully with network size. The Estimation Protocol 
provides each participant with a reasonably accurate 
estimate of network size. It is possible for nodes to 
adapt the number of long distance links in response 
to changes in network size to guarantee small average 
lookup latency. This obviates the need to estimate 
in advance the maximum size of the network over its 
lifetime. 

Flexibility. An application designer who uses 
a distributed hash table (DHT) would want to 
make its implementation more efficient by leverag- 
ing knowledge unique to the problem scenario. For 
example, the specifics of the network topology at 
hand, or the behavior of participating hosts, or a pri- 
ori knowledge about the load on the DHT might be 
known. If the DHT itself has a rigid structure, the 
application designer is severely constrained. Sym- 
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# TCP Lookup Protocol # TCP Lookup Notes 
Connections Latency Connections Latency 
2d (d/2)n CAN 20 14.14 Fixed #dimensions 
2 log, n (log, n)/2 Chord 30 7.50 Fixed #links 
10 log, n Viceroy 10 15.00 Fixed #links 
(2°—1)(log,n)/b (log,n)/b Tapestry 56 3.75 with b=4 digits 
(2°—1)(log,n)/b (log, n)/b Pastry 22 7.50 with b=2 digits 
56 3.75 with b=4 digits 
2k+2 c(log? n)/k Symphony 10 7.56 k=4, bidirectional with 1-lookahead 
56 3.75 k=27, bidirectional with 1-lookahead 


Table 1: Comparison of various protocols for a network of size 2)5_ Latencies are measured in terms of hops along 


the respective network topologies. 


phony allows the number of links to be variable. All 
outgoing links are identical in the sense that they are 
drawn from the same probability distribution func- 
tion. We believe that the randomized nature of Sym- 
phony poses few constraints as compared with other 
protocols. 


5.4 Comparison with Other Proto- 
cols 


We compare Symphony with other DHT protocols 
for a network of size n = 2!° nodes. We also discuss 
how other protocols could possibly use 1-lookahead 
and deploy additional links, if available. 

(a) CAN can route among n nodes with an av- 
erage latency of (d/2)nz. The optimal value of d 
for n = 2!5 nodes is 10 resulting in an average la- 
tency of 14.14. The average number of TCP con- 
nections is 2d = 20. Dimensionality in CAN is fixed 
at the outset. It is not clear how dimensionality 
can be dynamically changed as the network expands 
or shrinks. Thus, CAN nodes would have 20 TCP 
connections each even if the network size is small. 
Unlike other protocols, CAN runs a zone rebuilding 
protocol in the background to adjust hash table par- 
titions. CAN has low cost of joining. Heuristics for 
constructing a CAN topology that is aware of real 
network proximity have been shown to yield low IP 
latency on synthetic networks [16]. 

(b) Chord stipulates that every node in a network 
with 2!® must have log, n = 15 outgoing links each, 
with the result that average latency is 7.5. In terms 
of TCP connections, nodes have 2 log, n = 30 con- 
nections each. Among existing DHT protocols, Sym- 
phony is closest in spirit to Chord. Chord could bor- 
row ideas from Symphony for better performance. 
For example, Chord currently uses clockwise rout- 
ing using unidirectional links. It can be modified to 
employ Symphony-style greedy routing over bidirec- 
tional links that minimizes absolute distance to the 
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target at each hop. Chord uses a rather expensive re- 
linking and stabilization protocol upon every inser- 
tion and deletion. When a node joins, up to O(log n) 
other nodes who were pointing to this node’s suc- 
cessor might have to re-establish their link with the 
new node. Experience with Symphony shows that 
re-linking is not worthwhile and that greedy routing 
continues to work satisfactorily even when nodes do 
not re-link. 


(c) Pastry, with a digit size of 2 bits, would need 
an average of 22 TCP connections per node for av- 
erage latency 7.5. Pastry can improve the latency 
to 3.75, but only with as many as 56 TCP connec- 
tions per node. The digit size is a parameter that is 
fixed at the outset. For fault tolerance, Pastry main- 
tains backup links for every link in its routing table. 
Moreover, content is replicated among L adjacent 
nodes. Pastry exploits network locality while choos- 
ing id’s of nodes. The average latency over synthetic 
networks has been shown to be small [18]. 


(d) Tapestry uses 4-bit digits resulting in aver- 
age lookup latency of 3.75 with 56 links per node. 
Tapestry is very similar to Pastry. The digit size is 
a parameter that is fixed at the outset. For fault 
tolerance, Pastry maintains backup links for every 
link in its routing table. 


(e) Viceroy maintains seven links per node, irre- 
spective of n, the size of the network. Each node 
has two neighbors along two rings, one up-link and 
two down-links. Four of these links are bidirectional, 
three are unidirectional. Thus, a Viceroy node would 
actually have an average of t = 10 TCP connec- 
tions per node. For n = 2!°, the average latency in 
Viceroy would be at least log(n) = 15. This corre- 
sponds to an average 7.5 levels to reach up to the 
highest ring and another 7.5 levels to come down to 
the ring at the right level. Viceroy appears to be 
more complex and it is not clear how it would ex- 
ploit network proximity while maintaining multiple 
concentric rings. 
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(f) Symphony offers a wide variety of choices for 
the number of TCP connections for a fixed value of 
n = 2!° nodes. Figure 7 shows that the average la- 
tency with k = 4 long links with 1-Lookahead and 
bidirectional routing is 7.6. Such a topology results 
in 10 TCP connections per node on average. As k in- 
creases, Symphony’s average latency reduces. Sym- 
phony does not use backup links for long distance 
links. Instead each node replicates content on f suc- 
cessor nodes and maintains direct connections with 
them. This ensures content availability and success- 
ful lookups as long as no string of f successive nodes 
fails. 


Lookahead seems to be of little value to CAN, 
Pastry and Tapestry. This is because the route of 
a lookup (and therefore, its length) is fixed. The 
protocol would not choose a different route if 1- 
Lookahead lists were available. The reason why 
lookahead is useful in Symphony is that a message 
could follow several paths from a source to a des- 
tination. We suspect that Chord might benefit by 
employing 1-Lookahead. 


Let us see how additional links could possibly be 
used by various DHT protocols to improve perfor- 
mance. Chord could use a larger finger table. To 
change average degree at run-time in response to 
changes in network sizes, Chord could deploy Sym- 
phony’s Estimation protocol for estimating n. A 
CAN node maintains connections with its immediate 
neighbors in a d-dimensional torus. A natural way 
for CAN to use more links would be to increase its di- 
mensionality. However, this is a fixed parameter and 
it is not clear how dimensionality could be changed 
at run time cleanly. CAN could presumably use ad- 
ditional links to connect to farther nodes along each 
dimension, giving it a flavor of Chord/Symphony per 
dimension. Viceroy uses seven links no matter how 
large n is. It remains unclear how Viceroy would 
employ more links if available; presumably it would 
entail a construction built on a d-way butterfly for 
d > 2. Pastry and Tapestry could use more links by 
increasing the digit-size which is a parameter fixed 
at the outset. Since the expected number of links is 
given by the formula (2° logn)/b, the possible val- 
ues of average out-degree are limited and far apart. 
Symphony and a modified version of Chord appear 
to be the only protocols that offer a smooth trade- 
off between average latency and number of links per 
node. 


6 Conclusions 


We have presented Symphony, a simple protocol 
for managing a distributed hash table in a dy- 
namic network of hosts with relatively short life- 
times. Through a series of systematic experiments, 
we have shown that Symphony scales well, has low 
lookup latency and maintenance cost with only a 
few neighbors per node. In particular, s = 3 neigh- 
bors suffice for the Estimation Protocol and k = 4 
long distance links with Bidirectional routing and 
1-Lookahead are sufficient for low latencies in net- 
works as big as 2° nodes. We believe that Sym- 
phony is a viable alternative to existing proposals 
for distributed hashing. 

We plan to adapt Symphony to an environment 
with heterogeneous nodes and gain experience with 
the implementation we are currently working on. An 
important next step in implementation is to take 
network proximity between nodes and heterogeneity 
into account. 
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Abstract 


We use simulation to study whether overlays based 
on the recent distributed hash tables (DHTs) have 
the potential to deliver performance comparable 
to that of overlays based on measurements. Our 
work is motivated by the use of DHTs for ser- 
vices such as multicast, which is already targeted by 
measurement-based overlays; there is currently little 
understanding of how the two approaches compare 
at scales where both are viable. 


We compare three DHT-based overlays (CAN, 
Chord and Pastry) with two measurement-based 
overlays (Narada and NICE), as well as power-law 
random graphs (PLRGs) that represent Gnutella. 
To enable comparisons, we configure the overlays 
with the same average out-degree and focus on mod- 
erate scale. To gauge potential, we look at current 
and idealized DHT algorithms. We find that basic 
versions of DHTs have a latency stretch that is at 
least twice that of NICE and Narada, but similar 
performance in terms of bandwidth hotspots. How- 
ever, DHT performance can be improved consid- 
erably with routing heuristics and topology-aware 
overlay construction, which have the potential to 
bring DHT performance at par with NICE. We also 
report on performance of overlays with power-law 
structure and the impact of hierarchy on perfor- 
mance. 


1 Introduction 


Overlays have become the preferred vehicle for pro- 
viding new Internet services, e.g., CDNs [1, 12], 
application-level multicast [15, 4, 17, 16, 20, 25, 7, 
39, 20, 34], and P2P file sharing [18, 13, 10, 22, 11]. 
As such, overlay construction protocols that provide 
good levels of performance, scalability, and robust- 
ness are of considerable importance. There has been 
a surge of interest in the area, along with rapid ad- 
vances that have led to two main approaches to over- 
lay construction: protocols based on measurements, 
and protocols based on the recently developed dis- 
tributed hash tables (DHTs). 


Measurement-based protocols use estimates of net- 
work properties such as latency between overlay 
nodes to make an informed choice of overlay struc- 
ture. They were initially motivated by application- 
level multicast. Examples include Narada [15], 
RON [2], NICE [4], Kudos [16] and TAG [20]. These 
algorithms provide good performance via high qual- 
ity paths. Recent extensions have allowed them to 
scale up to tens of thousands of nodes by using hi- 
erarchy [4, 19]. 


On the other hand, DHT-based protocols begin with 
structure in mind, and may fold measurement infor- 
mation into that structure. They map the overlay 
nodes to a virtual space commonly known as the 
node identifier space, typically pseudo-randomly to 
achieve a balanced distribution. The overlay topol- 
ogy, which determines how the nodes connect to 
each other, is governed mainly by these node identi- 
fiers. Examples include CAN [27], Chord [30], Pas- 
try [28] and Tapestry [37]. These algorithms are ex- 
tremely scalable and were motivated by peer-to-peer 
(P2P) applications such as distributed file sharing, 
where millions of nodes may be involved. 


While originally developed for different purposes, 
DHT-based overlays are now being targeted at 
some of the same applications as measurement- 
based overlays, most visibly application-level multi- 
cast [25, 7, 31, 39]. Here, efficient use of the network 
is a key concern, more so than for earlier DHT appli- 
cations such as distributed indexing. Much recent 
work thus aims to better the performance of DHT- 
based overlays with improved construction heuris- 
tics [5, 36, 38, 24, 32]. However, despite this con- 
vergence of purpose and plenitude of work, there is 
no real understanding of how the two approaches 
compare. 


In this paper, we study the performance of 
DHT-based overlays at moderate scales (1000s 
of nodes) where they represent an alternative to 
measurement-based overlays for multicast and other 
services. In contrast, most other work on DHTs 
studies scales up to hundreds of thousands or mil- 
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lions of nodes. We seek to determine whether DHT- 
based overlays have the potential to deliver per- 
formance that is comparable to measurement-based 
overlays at our scales. If so, then research on im- 
proved heuristics is more likely to be fruitful. 


Our approach is to side-step ongoing improvements 
to DHTs. Rather than report on the many proposed 
versions of DHT-based overlays that may quickly 
become outdated, we study both basic and ideal- 
ized DHT variants that use global knowledge. This 
allows us to bound the extent to which performance 
can be improved as better heuristics are discovered. 
We use simulation to compare CAN, Chord and 
Pastry with Narada and NICE when run on the 
same topologies, at the same scale, and with the 
same metrics. We also report on power-law random 
graphs (PLRGs) with flooding based routing, repre- 
senting Gnutella, to provide another point of com- 
parison. To our knowledge, this is the first “apples 
to apples” comparison of these approaches. 


We find that when configured with the same aver- 
age out-degree, basic versions of CAN, Chord and 
Pastry have a latency stretch longer than NICE and 
Narada by a factor of two or more, depending on the 
scale. Somewhat surprisingly, all these algorithms 
showed similar performance in terms of bandwidth 
hotspots. PLRGs performed better than the basic 
versions of DHTs in terms of latency stretch due to 
the use of flooding as the routing mechanism, but 
poorly in terms of bandwidth hotspots due to highly 
variable node out-degrees and the same use of flood- 
ing. We also find that considerable latency perfor- 
mance gain can be achieved in DHTs with better 
routing heuristics and topology awareness, though 
it is more difficult to simultaneously achieve both 
good latency and good bandwidth performance. To- 
gether, these techniques have the potential to bring 
DHT performance at par with NICE, and thus are 
a promising direction for future research. As oth- 
ers [4, 19, 16] we find that the hierarchy used to 
help NICE scale does not significantly degrade its 
performance as compared to Narada. 


The paper proceeds as follows. We describe the rel- 
evant overlay algorithms in Section 2. Section 3 
discusses the metrics of interest when evaluating 
overlays, and Section 4 describes our experimental 
methodology. We present our results in Section 5, 
discuss related work in Section 6, and conclude in 
Section 7. 


2 Background 


This section provides an overview of the overlay con- 
struction algorithms that we study. An overlay is 


built by forming virtual links or tunnels between 
the participating nodes; a tunnel between a pair of 
nodes usually traverses multiple links in the under- 
lying network. Given a set of nodes, the goal of an 
overlay construction algorithm is to select the vir- 
tual links and to determine how to route over that 
topology. 


2.1 Measurement-based Overlays 


Measurement-based overlays are constructed pri- 
marily using active measurements of network prop- 
erties such as latency between overlay nodes. Sev- 
eral algorithms for building these kind of overlays 
exist, most of which target multicast services [15, 
4, 34, 16, 23, 20, 17, 9]. We study Narada [15] and 
NICE [4], both of which are optimized for latency. 


Narada creates a flat i.e no hierarchal overlay topol- 
ogy that minimizes the latency between nodes while 
keeping a small number of tunnels per node. This 
is accomplished by choosing an initial set of tun- 
nels, and periodically adding new tunnels and drop- 
ping existing ones. The tunnel addition and deletion 
process is governed by the utility of the tunnel. The 
utility metric is computed using the reduction in dis- 
tance to other nodes the tunnels brings about. This 
computation requires periodic exchange of routing 
tables between neighbors and every node probing 
every other node. This poses a barrier to scalability, 
but provides all nodes with near global knowledge 
and leads to an optimized overlay. 


To address the scalability problem with a flat mea- 
surement based overlay, NICE creates a hierarchy of 
node clusters. At the bottom of hierarchy, nodes are 
partitioned into clusters of fixed size. Each cluster 
has a representative node that lies roughly at the 
topological center of the cluster. It is determined 
by having nodes in the cluster probe each other. 
The representative node of a lower-level cluster is a 
member in the next level of the hierarchy. This pro- 
cess is recursively repeated, yielding a tree topology. 
The per node network bandwidth required for over- 
lay maintenance is O(log(n)), compared to O(n) in 
Narada, where n is the number of nodes. 


For the purpose of our study, Narada provides a 
baseline for an overlay with high quality paths at 
small scale. NICE provides an indication of the per- 
formance that can be maintained when additional 
structure is imposed to scale to larger sizes. 


2.2 DHT-based Overlays 


DHT-based overlays are constructed using algo- 
rithms for distributed hash tables (DHTs) [27, 30, 
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28, 37, 32]. These algorithms were originally de- 
veloped to provide highly scalable and fully dis- 
tributed indexing services for peer-to-peer file shar- 
ing. They have since been applied to other services 
such as multicast (25, 31, 7, 39]. We study CAN [27], 
Chord [30] and Pastry [28]. 

In CAN, nodes are mapped pseudo-randomly to a 
virtual d-dimensional Cartesian space, which wraps 
around at the edges and has no resemblance to the 
underlying physical topology. Every node has 2 x d 
neighbors, corresponding to the adjacent nodes in 
each dimension. Routing is achieved by following a 
path through the Cartesian space that increasingly 
progresses from source to destination. The average 
path length is O(dn!/¢), where n is the number of 
nodes in the overlay and the per node network band- 
width required for protocol maintenance is O(d). 
In Chord, every node is pseudo-randomly assigned 
an m bit identifier. For simplicity of explanation, 
assume nm = 2™, where n is the number of nodes in 
the overlay. Every node is connected to m neigh- 
bors (i.e. log(n) neighbors) with identifiers that 
are spaced at distances of 2°,2!,2?...2™-! from 
its identifier in identifier space using modulo arith- 
metic. A packet from node n, to node ngq is for- 
warded to the neighbor of n, that is arithmetically 
closest to nq but less than or equal to ng. The 
above process ensures that route between any two 
nodes has at most log(n) hops. The per node net- 
work bandwidth required for protocol maintenance 
for Chord is O(log(n)). 

In Pastry, nodes are pseudo-randomly mapped to 
an m-bit identifier space in base 2°. The routing 
table of a Pastry node is a matrix with m/b rows, 
and 2° columns. The node in cell (r,c) shares the 
first r digits with the local node and has the last 
digit equal to c. Routing is accomplished by each 
node forwarding a message for key k to the node in 
its routing table with the longest matching prefix; 
ties are broken using arithmetic closeness to k. Both 
the average number of hops required to route a mes- 
sage and per node bandwidth required for overlay 
maintenance in Pastry is O(log(n)). 

What we have summarized above are the basic ver- 
sions of CAN, Chord and Pastry. Definitive de- 
scriptions are provided in the papers that we ref- 
erence. Several modifications have also been pro- 
posed [27, 30, 24, 11, 5]. Some of these target per- 
formance, while others target application-specific 
aspects such as data availability, resiliency and 
hotspot management. Since the primary focus of 
our work is performance, we study only the per- 
formance enhancing heuristics, in Section 4.1, and 
ignore the rest. 


For the purpose of our study, CAN, Chord and 
Pastry represent the different, major, families of 
algorithms, all of which are being actively devel- 
oped [25, 24, 31, 11]. Tapestry [37] is similar to 
Pastry, and we believe our results are relevant for 
Tapestry as well. 


2.3 Random Power-Law Overlays 


We study one more class of overlays to provide 
another point of comparison: power-law random 
graphs (PLRGs). It has been observed that the 
topology of “naturally emerging overlays” such as 
Gnutella, which are formed when users create links 
to other nodes, are characterized by a node out- 
degree distribution that obeys a power law. Rout- 
ing in such overlays is accomplished through flood- 
ing over all links. These overlays are attractive for 
their simplicity and high tolerance to random fail- 
ures [29]. 


3 Overlay Performance Metrics 


In this section, we describe the metrics used in our 
study. Choosing appropriate metrics for compar- 
ing overlays is not straightforward because perfor- 
mance depends on the applications. However, the 
latency overhead of an overlay and its use of net- 
work bandwidth is always a concern. For this rea- 
son two criteria have been widely used in overlay 
evaluation: relative delay penalty (RDP) and link 
stress [15, 4, 25, 31, 17, 5, 7]. We use both of these, 
along with a third, Load Balance Ratio, that mea- 
sures the distribution of the routing responsibility 
in the overlay. 


Ideally, an overlay would deliver latencies and band- 
widths between nodes that match those of the un- 
derlying network. However, there is a penalty for 
routing between overlay nodes. If there are multi- 
ple virtual links between two overlay nodes, the path 
between them through the overlay will be longer 
than the path through the underlying network. If 
several virtual links pass over an underlying physical 
link, the link will experience higher load and in case 
of multicast the same message may travel over it 
multiple times. This latency overhead is measured 
using RDP, and the bandwidth penalty using link 
stress. 


3.1 Relative Delay Penalty 


Relative delay penalty (RDP) is a measure of the 
additional packet delay introduced by the overlay 
on the delivery of a message between two nodes. It 
is defined as the ratio of the latency experienced 
when sending data using the overlay to the latency 
experienced when sending data directly using the 
underlying network. 
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Bad Overlay 


Good Overlay 


Figure 1: Example overlay topologies. The physical network is shown in the first pane followed by three possible 
overlays. The logical topology in shown on the top, and the paths taken when A sends a message to B, C and D is 


shown on the bottom. 


As defined, RDP is measured between a pair of 
nodes and thus provides a set of values for the over- 
lay. To gauge the level of performance of the entire 
overlay, we use the 90th percentile from the RDP 
distribution. Various authors have used the same 
criteria for several reasons [15, 31, 25]. First, the 
90th percentile serves to bound the delay multiplier 
that will be seen by most nodes in practice, whereas 
the average by itself does not convey any sense of 
the variation. Second, choosing the 90th percentile 
rather than the worst case RDP hides sensitivity to 
simulation parameters. Finally, RDP can easily be 
very high when the physical latency is small, and 
using the 90th percentile instead of the worst case 
RDP filters out these outliers [15]. 


3.2 Link Stress 


Link stress is defined as the number of tunnels that 
send traffic over a physical link. Links with high 
stress are potential bandwidth hotspots in the sys- 
tem. In case of unicast, it is a measure of load ex- 
perienced by the link; more tunnels means higher 
load. In case of multicast, it becomes a measure 
of excess bandwidth consumption induced by the 
overlay; more tunnels means more duplicate mes- 
sages. For multicast, stress is a function of both the 
topology and the multicast tree. Two approaches to 
implement multicast exist — flooding [25] and tree- 
based [31, 7, 39]. For DHTs and measurement-based 
overlays, we consider only the latter as it is believed 
to be more efficient [8]. Here the multicast tree is 
the union of the unicast routes from the source to 
all destinations. For PLRGs we use flooding, the 
default mechanism. 


Stress as defined above is a distribution over all 
physical links for each multicast tree, i.e, per source. 
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To gauge the level of performance of the entire over- 
lay, we use the 90th percentile of the distribution 
given by the worst stress for each multicast tree. Us- 
ing worst case distribution conveys a bound on the 
stress seen by any link, and using the 90th percentile 
reduces the sensitivity to simulation parameters as 
before. 


An ideal overlay should have both low RDP and 
low stress. Unfortunately, it may be difficult to si- 
multaneously achieve both objectives. For instance, 
consider the physical network and three possible 
overlays topologies shown in Figure 1. Figure 1(b1) 
shows a fully connected overlay topology, in which 
the RDP between all pairs is 1, but the stress on 
links close to the end hosts is high. To communi- 
cate with B, C, and D simultaneously, A must send 
three packets over its physical access link, leading 
to a stress of 3. Next consider the overlay topol- 
ogy in Figure 1(cl), which has low stress on links 
close to the end hosts. In this case, all overlay tun- 
nels go over the high latency physical link joining 
rl and r2. This leads to high RDP between most 
pairs. Figure 1(d) shows a good overlay with both 
acceptably low RDPs and low stresses. 


3.3 Load Balance 


In an overlay, nodes also act as routers and for- 
ward packets between other nodes. Ideally an over- 
lay would not place a much higher forwarding load 
on one node compared to other nodes. Otherwise, 
with increasing workload the overloaded node would 
soon become a hotspot for the system, leading to 


1Here we are assuming homogeneous nodes. Although 
this may not be a realistic assumption in practice, existing 
protocols are not designed to take into account heterogeneity 
of members [26]. Any variation in forwarding load is thus 
unintended. 
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degraded performance. For example, logical topolo- 
gies such as a star or a tree are not well balanced 
compared to a ring topology because they have key 
nodes that are used for most point-to-point commu- 
nications. 


To measure the distribution of the forwarding load, 
we define a metric called the Load Balance Ratio, 
which is computed as follows. For each node in the 
overlay, the routing load is the number of source- 
destination pairs between which it forwards mes- 
sages. Load balance ratio is the ratio of the maxi- 
mum routing load to the median routing load. This 
measures how much worse the maximally loaded 
node is compared to the halfway loaded node. This 
metric is less relevant for multicast where all nodes 
forward one message for a given source. It is im- 
portant when overlays are used more generally for 
multiple point-to-point communications. 


For the purpose of our study, load balance ratio ex- 
poses how performance-based routing concentrates 
traffic in non-uniform ways. One of the favorable 
arguments behind DHT-based approaches is that 
they are better load balanced because of their reg- 
ular geometric structure and use of randomization. 
But heuristics that improve performance can inter- 
fere with this. We also note that load balance dis- 
tinguishes topologies and routing protocols that are 
only suited for multicast from those that are more 
widely applicable. For example, protocols such as 
NICE that use hierarchy are good for multicast but 
would place extremely high load on nodes high in 
the tree if used for general unicast communications. 


3.4 Other Considerations 


There are several other performance measures that 
we do not explore in this paper. We do not mea- 
sure the overhead of the overlay protocols, either 
in terms of the amount of state or traffic that is 
needed to maintain the overlay. It is well known 
that pure DHT algorithms make only local mea- 
surements and scale extremely well, while schemes 
such as Narada perform global measurements and 
scale relatively poorly. Our emphasis instead is on 
the performance levels that can be achieved at a 
given scale for which the overhead of the algorithms 
under study has been deemed acceptable. For exam- 
ple, NICE is able to scale to 1000s of nodes (because 
its overhead ‘s logarithmic with overlay size), while 
Narada is not. Thus, for overlays this large, NICE is 
our only option among measurement-based overlays 
for comparison with DHTs. 


We also do not measure protocol dynamics, such as 
maintaining connectivity in face of failures. Over- 
lays are expected to operate with members leaving 
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dynamically, and different overlay construction al- 
gorithms may be disrupted in different ways; in the 
extreme, partitions are possible. While these dy- 
namic properties are important, our focus is to first 
understand the static performance potentials of the 
different algorithms. 


4 Methodology 


In this section, we describe our experimental 
methodology. We first describe the variations of the 
DHT-based algorithms that we compare. We then 
describe our simulation set-up. 


Recall that our goal is to understand whether DHT- 
based overlays will be able to match the level of 
performance of measurement-based overlays, which 
are constructed specifically to provide good quality 
paths. One difficulty is that different heuristics are 
continually being proposed to enhance the perfor- 
mance of DHT-based overlays [24, 27, 38, 31, 32, 5], 
and we do not wish our results to quickly become 
irrelevant by being tied too closely to specific heuris- 
tics. Instead, we side-step this race by taking ad- 
vantage of simulation as a tool to report on the per- 
formance of both the current versions and idealized 
versions that enhance performance by using global 
knowledge. 


4.1 DHT Heuristics 


We study performance-enhancing variations to 
DHTs along two dimensions — those that attempt 
to find better paths over a given overlay, and those 
that construct the overlay itself in a topology-aware 
manner. We describe each in turn. 


4.1.1 Routing Heuristics 


In the simplest version of DHTs, routing proceeds 
using only the geometric properties of the overlay 
algorithm. We refer to this as the Base variant. It 
is possible to improve performance by routing across 
the overlay in a manner that takes latency into ac- 
count. The structure of the overlay itself remains 
unaffected. We study the heuristic specified in [27] 
for CAN and [11] for Chord. Here, the chosen next 
hop is the one out of all possible neighbors that 
results in the maximum progress towards the desti- 
nation, where progress is defined as the ratio of the 
distance in identifier space to the physical latency. 
We refer to these versions of CAN and Chord as 
the Proximity variants. In Pastry, the next hop is 
unique and therefore it does not have a correspond- 
ing proximity routing variant. Comparison between 
Base and Proximity shows the value of the current 
routing heuristics. 
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Other heuristics have been proposed, e.g., smallest 
physical latency for CAN as described in [8]. How- 
ever, rather than simulate all the different heuristics 
we can find, we stick with the above as a yardstick 
(since it applies to both CAN and Chord and is the 
subject of most published results) and define a new 
variant intended to provide an upper bound on how 
well any future heuristic can perform. This variant, 
Shortest-Path, comes from the observation that the 
maximum gain achievable by any routing heuristic 
is that of shortest path routing (implemented using 
a distance vector or link state algorithm). This al- 
gorithm requires global knowledge, unlike proposed 
heuristics, and so may not be a good choice at large 
scales. However, it can readily be computed in our 
simulation setting to provide a bound on the per- 
formance of better heuristics that will inevitably be 
proposed. That is, comparison between Proximity 
and Shortest-Path shows how much room routing 
heuristics have for improvement. Another advan- 
tage is that the Shortest-Path variant is indepen- 
dent of the actual overlay algorithm and therefore 
it applies to all three DHTs. 


4.1.2 Topology Awareness 


In the simplest version of DHTs, both the map- 
ping of nodes to identifiers and the choice of tunnels 
(when multiple choices are possible as in Pastry) 
is pseudo-random to provide a well-balanced struc- 
ture. This overlay construction process, which we 
refer to as the Random variant, is unaware of the 
underlying topology. 

In a topology aware overlay, heuristics are used to 
create an overlay that reflects the underlying net- 
work topology. The intuition is that if the overlay 
and the underlying network topology closely mirror 
one another, then the overlay paths will closely fol- 
low network paths and good performance will result. 
We now describe how to achieve topology awareness 
in Pastry, CAN and Chord. 


In Pastry topology awareness can be achieved 
through neighbor selection [5]. A routing table entry 
can be filled by any node that matches the criteria 
for that cell. Topology aware construction chooses 
the closest such node. Achieving perfect aware- 
ness using this method requires global knowledge, 
though reasonable approximations that rely only on 
limited information exchange are possible [5]. In 
this paper, we only consider the global knowledge 
approach. 

The above neighbor-selection approach is not appli- 
cable to CAN and Chord because in both these algo- 
rithms topology is completely defined once the iden- 
tifier assignment is done. Instead topology aware- 
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Topology aware 


Figure 2: Topology awareness in a 2-d CAN. A new 
node 5, which is physically closest to 1, joins the over- 
lay. X denotes the possible assignments for 5 in case of 
Random and Topology-Aware overlay construction. The 
Topology-Aware case yields an assignment in which 56 is 
geometrically close to 1. 


ness is achieved through intelligent identifier as- 
signment. For instance, identifier assignment based 
on proximity to landmarks has been proposed as a 
heuristic [24] to achieve a topology aware mapping 
in CAN. 


However, it is generally the case that heuristics for 
topology-aware identifier assignment are not as well 
defined nor studied as heuristics for improving rout- 
ing. To understand how much topology awareness 
itself can improve performance, assuming that good 
heuristics will be found, we would like to use an ana- 
logue to our Shortest-Path variation above, rather 
than simulate many possible heuristics. However 
no such globally optimal assignment has been de- 
fined for either CAN or Chord. So, we use a greedy 
assignment based on global knowledge to construct 
a good assignment. Our greedy assignment? rule 
works as follows: the identifier of a new node join- 
ing the overlay is chosen so that it is a neighbor of 
the node that is closest to it in the underlying net- 
work. That is, the rule makes the overlay neighbors 
of a node similar to the neighbors of the node in the 
underlying topology. Figure 2 illustrates the con- 
cept for a 2-dimensional CAN. This also requires 
global knowledge (or at least a knowledge of dis- 
tances to all nodes in the vicinity) and so may not 
be a good implementation choice at large scales. In- 
terestingly, a similar heuristic has been proposed in 
parallel with our work [32]. 


4.2 Simulation Setup 


Since our primary interest is in understanding per- 
formance under static environments, we simulate 


2We believe that our approach based on global knowledge 
would yield a better mapping than using a fixed number of 
landmarks. The performance of the latter is also sensitive to 
the choice and number of landmarks. 
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overlay construction using centralized algorithms. 
The only exception is Narada, which we simulated 
using an event-driven simulator because Narada 
does dynamic evaluations to improve the overlay 
over time. To generate PLRGs overlays, we first 
generated power-law topologies using Brite [21], and 
then randomly mapped the nodes in this graph to 
the nodes in the overlay. For DHTs, pseudo-random 
hash functions are used to provide a well-balanced 
structure. However, since we are using simulation 
we created well-balanced structures by uniformly 
partitioning the space directly. This is a conser- 
vative simplification that is consistent with our goal 
of presenting the DHT-based overlays in their best 
light. 


An important parameter that affects the perfor- 
mance is the average out-degree (the number of 
neighbors of a node). It determines the number 
of links in the overlay and therefore directly affects 
performance. For example, an overlay with more 
links will have lower RDPs because of shorter paths 
but higher stress because more overlay links traverse 
a physical link. We study the effect of out-degree 
in Section 5.4. The average out-degree is a config- 
urable parameter in all overlays except Chord. In 
Chord the outdegree is log(overlay_size). In Pas- 
try the average degree depends on b and varies as 
blogss (overlay_size). We fixed b as 1 to make Pas- 
try’s average degree comparable to that of Chord. 
The values of degree we study range from 4 to 12. 


We used the transit-stub model of GT-ITM [35] to 
generate the physical network topology. GT-ITM 
also assigns latencies to links in the physical topol- 
ogy. Additional nodes were attached to the stub 
nodes to represent hosts connected to lower level 
routers. Overlay nodes were picked randomly from 
these hosts. 


The overlay algorithms that we compare are sum- 
marized in Table 1. We study one version of each 
of Narada [15], NICE [4], and PLRG. Narada and 
NICE build their topologies using latency measure- 
ments as described earlier, and they use shortest 
path routing using latency as the metric. PLRG 
forms 2 random topology where the node outde- 
gree distribution follows a power law, and nodes 
flood over this topology; this represents Gnutella- 
like overlays. 


For each parameter setting we ran 9 simulations, 
three different physical network topologies, each 
with three random seeds. Each topology had 4,040 
backbone nodes and 20,200 stub nodes. Simulated 
overlay sizes were varied from 64 to 4096. 
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Table 1: Summary of simulated algorithms. 


5 Results 


We now present the results of comparing different 
protocols and their variants on each of our three 
performance metrics. We first consider a compar- 
ison using an out-degree of 10 for all overlays ex- 
cept Chord and Pastry. This out-degree was found 
to be a good representative by experimenting with 
different out-degrees. The effect of out-degree on 
performance is described in Section 5.4. 


5.1 RDP 


This section investigates the latency stretch of var- 
ious overlays. We start by studying the impact of 
heuristics in DHT-based overlays, and then compare 
all the overlays. 


5.1.1 Effect of Heuristics 


Figures 3 and 5 show the impact of routing heuris- 
tics in CAN on top of an overlay with Random and 
with Topology-Aware overlay construction, respec- 
tively. They plot the 90th percentile RDP for the 
Base version of CAN, CAN with Prozimity rout- 
ing, and CAN with Shortest-Path routing (the best 
possible performance for a given overlay). Similar 
results were obtained using 50th percentile and 95th 
percentile RDP and are not shown. Figures 4 and 6 
show the same results for Chord. Results from all 
9 simulations are presented to show the variance 
and the line is drawn through the average. This 
representation is used in all plots unless otherwise 
specified. 


For both CAN and Chord, improved routing brings 
about significant improvement in RDP. Proximity 
routing does quite well; it reduces the RDPs to 
roughly halfway between Base and Shortest-Path 
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Figure 3: Effect of routing heuristics on RDP in CAN 
with Random overlay construction. 
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Figure 4: Effect of routing heuristics on RDP in Chord 
with Random overlay construction. 
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Table 2: Effect of heuristics on 90th percentile RDP 
for CAN with 1024 nodes 











routing. However, it does not match the perfor- 
mance of Shortest-Path routing because while the 
former is a greedy decision at each hop, the lat- 
ter computes globally optimal paths. The improve- 
ment in Chord using Proximity routing is slightly 
greater because as we increase the overlay size, the 
number of choices for the next hop increases, lead- 
ing to better paths. As a result, Proximity routing 
comes closer to Shortest-Path routing in Chord than 
in CAN. 


To understand the effect of combining the different 
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Figure 5: Effect of routing heuristics on RDP in CAN 
with Topology-Aware overlay construction. 
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Figure 6: Effect of routing heuristics on RDP in Chord 
with Topology-Aware overlay construction. 


heuristics, we tabulate the 90th percentile RDP for 
CAN with 1024 nodes in Table 2. Observe that 
the effect of heuristics compose and the best perfor- 
mance is achieved by enabling both Shortest-Path 
routing and Topology-Aware overlay construction. 
This improvement is substantial, from 8.89 to 3.02 
(almost a 70% reduction), and indicates the poten- 
tial for improvement through more practical heuris- 
tics. By looking across columns in the table, we 
deduce that being topology aware by itself brings 
about a significant performance gain. 


Figure 7 shows the effect of both topology awareness 
and routing heuristics on RDP for Pastry. As before 
the heuristics lead to substantial improvemen’. 


5.1.2 Comparing All Protocols 
We try to answer two questions now: 


1. How do DHTs with only scalable heuristics (such 
as Proximity routing) compare to measurement- 
based overlays, especially NICE since it has similar 
scalability? 
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Figure 8: Variation of RDP with size. Simple prac- 
tical versions of DHTs are shown — CAN and Chord 
with Random overlay construction and Prozimity rout- 
ing, and Pastry with Random overlay construction and 
Base routing. 


2. How do DHTs compare to the other approaches 
when Shortest-Path routing along with Topology- 
Aware overlay construction is implemented? 


Figure 8 shows the 90th percentile RDP as a func- 
tion of overlay size for different protocols*?. Proxim- 
ity routing is used for CAN and Chord with Ran- 
dom overlay construction. For Pastry we show 
Random overlay construction with Base routing. 
These represent simple, efficient, and practical ver- 
sions of these overlays. A distributed implementa- 
tion of topology awareness is shown to be a reason- 
able approximation in [6]. We believe that by the 
same token, similar implementations are possible for 
CAN/Chord because a new node being able to find 
the closest live node is a key assumption in both sce- 
narios. Instead of assuming this to be a fact and for 


3For Narada, results are not shown for overlay sizes 
greater than 1024 nodes because simulation times were on 
the order of days. 
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Figure 9: Variation of RDP with size for various over- 
lays. Idealized versions of DHTs — with Topology-Aware 
overlay construction and Shortest-Path routing — are 
shown. 


fairness of comparison, we chose to use the Random 
overlay construction for all DHTs. 
We make the following observations: 
e The difference in RDP between NICE and the 
DHTs is large and grows with the overlay size. It is 
a factor of two for 1024 nodes. 
e Flooding over PLRGs performs well, because with 
flooding the shortest path between nodes is taken. 
This also indicates that without heuristics DHT 
overlays are not better than random overlays from 
a latency perspective. 
e All DHTs have similar RDPs. The slightly worse 
performance for Pastry stems from the absence of a 
Proximity routing equivalent, and the slightly bet- 
ter performance of Chord for overlay sizes greater 
than 1024 stems from a higher average out-degree 
in Chord compared to CAN beyond this size,’ which 
leads to shorter paths. 
e The performance of NICE does not deteriorate 
with increasing overlay size even though the levels 
of hierarchy increase. Further, it is not much worse 
than that of Narada. Our findings agree with those 
of the authors of NICE [4]. 
Figure 9 compares DHTs with Topology-Aware over- 
lay construction and Shortest-Path routing with all 
other protocols. This represents the maximum per- 
formance one can achieve from a latency perspective 
for these overlays. There is no real qualitative dif- 
ference between performance in this case. This is 
encouraging because it shows that RDPs compara- 
ble to measurement-based overlays can be achieved 
using improved versions of DHT-based overlays. 

4 Average degree for Chord is log(n) — for 1024 nodes av- 


erage degree is 10 which is the same as the average degree 
configured for CAN. 
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Figure 10: Effect of routing heuristics on link stress in 
CAN with Random overlay construction. 


5.2 Stress 


We now investigate how the various protocols com- 
pare on the metric of the worst case stress, and 
the impact on stress of RDP-enhancing heuristics 
in DHT-based overlays. 


5.2.1 Effect of Heuristics 


Figures 10 and 11 show stress as a function of over- 
lay size for CAN with Random and Topology-Aware 
overlay construction, respectively. The three lines 
correspond to the three routing variants — Base, 
Proximity and Shortest-Path. The results for Chord 
were similar, and have been omitted due to space 
constraints. 


Somewhat surprisingly, improved routing does not 
have much negative impact on stress. With im- 
proved routing, we expected stress near a few well- 
placed nodes to go up. This is evident to some de- 
gree in the fact that the worst case stress does go up 
slightly. But at the same time, this increase is rea- 
sonably countered because improved routing leads 
to shorter paths, which means that fewer links are 
traversed. By comparing the results across Random 
(Figure 10) and Topology-Aware (Figure 11), we can 
also see that topology awareness has little impact on 
stress. 


Figure 12 shows the effect of heuristics on link stress 
for Pastry. As for CAN, both routing heuristics had 
no significant impact on stress. However, topology 
awareness with Base routing had much worse (al- 
most factor of 2) stress values. A key difference 
between the topology aware overlay construction 
mechanisms of Pastry and CAN/Chord is that in 
Pastry a few well placed nodes can be the neighbors 
of many nodes, whereas in CAN/Chord a node can 
be a neighbor of only a small number of other nodes. 
This has a direct consequence on link stress and load 
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Figure 11: Effect of routing heuristics on link stress in 
CAN with Topology-Aware overlay construction. 
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Figure 12: Effect of heuristics on link stress in Pastry. 


balancing. Hence, our results should be interpreted 
as highlighting the difference between the two meth- 
ods to achieve topology-awareness — choosing node 
identifier assignment and choosing neighbors. 


5.2.2 Comparing All Protocols 


Figure 13 shows how stress varies with size for dif- 
ferent algorithms. Since the performance of vari- 
ous variants of DHTs was largely similar, we show 
the stress only for the best version, Topology-Aware 
overlay construction with Shortest-Path routing. 
The striking artifact in the graph is that PLRG 
has very high stress, more than five times worse 
than the other protocols for 1024 nodes. This is 
due to its use of flooding as the routing mechanism, 
and an uneven out-degree distribution among nodes. 
All other protocols exhibit similar stress values, al- 
though for large overlay sizes (over 2048 nodes) 
NICE has slightly smaller values. Large group sizes 
have higher density for a fixed topology size, which 
has the tendency to increase the stress on the back- 
bone links in DHTs. In this situation, the clustering 
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Figure 13: Variation of stress with size for various over- 
lays. Variants of DHT with Topology-Aware overlay con- 
struction and Shortest-Path routing are shown. 
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Figure 14: Effect of routing heuristics on load balancing 
in CAN with Random overlay construction. 


of close nodes in NICE helps to reduce the stress on 
the backbone links. 


In summary, for similar average out-degrees all pro- 
tocols exhibited similar worst case stress proper- 
ties. In case of CAN and Chord heuristics have 
no significant impact on stress properties. For Pas- 
try, however, Topology-Awareness with Base routing 
had significantly higher stress than other variants. 


5.3 Load Balancing 
We now study the load balancing properties. 
5.3.1 Effect of Heuristics 


Figure 14 shows the load balancing ratio for differ- 
ent overlay sizes for CAN with random overlay con- 
struction. As bofore, the three lines correspond to 
the three routing variants. With Base routing, the 
load is balanced very evenly, with the ratio between 
one and two. This is a direct consequence of the reg- 
ular structure and the random overlay construction 
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Figure 15: Effect of heuristics on load balancing in Pas- 
try. 


in the DHT algorithms. With the Proximity rout- 
ing, load balancing deteriorates slightly but grows 
very slowly with the overlay size. However, there is 
a significant degradation with Shortest-Path routing 
because there exist well-placed nodes in the topol- 
ogy that have a low latency to many nodes, and 
therefore are used very often independent of their 
node-ID. This raises the issue of the value of a rout- 
ing heuristic that mimics Shortest-Path routing if 
balanced load is desired. 


We observed similar behavior for CAN with 
Topology-Aware overlay construction because being 
topology aware only changes the relative assign- 
ments and does not modify the DHT structure it- 
self. The results for Chord were also similar; we 
omit them due to space constraints. 


Figure 15 shows the load balancing ratio for differ- 
ent heuristics. As in CAN we find significant degra- 
dation with Shortest-Path routing. We can also 
see that in the case of Pastry Topology-Awareness 
caused the load balance to deteriorate. This is for 
same reasons, as for higher link stress, mentioned in 
Section 5.2.1. 

5.3.2. Comparing All Protocols 


Figure 16 shows the load balancing ratio for all the 
protocols. The Shortest-Path routing variant for 
DHTs is shown, as it had the highest load. Note 
that the scale of y-axis differs from that in Figure 14. 
We can see that NICE has an extremely high load 
balancing ratio (two orders of magnitude for over- 
lays bigger than 1024). This is because in the NICE 
hierarchy, the root of hierarchy is responsible for for- 
warding all packets whose source and destination lie 
in different sub-trees. On the other hand, Narada, a 
measurement-based overlay with no hierarchy, per- 
forms similarly to CAN and Chord with Shortest- 
Path routing. PLRG too has a high load balancing 
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Figure 16: Variation of load balancing ratio with size 
for various overlays. Variants of DHTs with Topology- 
Aware overlay construction and Shortest-Path routing 
are shown. 
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Figure 17: Effect of out-degree in various overlays. Two 
variants of CAN are shown — Random overlay construc- 
tion with Prorimity routing and Topology-Aware overlay 
construction with Shortest-Path routing. 


ratio because of a highly uneven degree distribution. 
Note that the relatively sharp increase in NICE at 
some points (256 and 4096) is a quantization effect 
due to formation of unbalanced trees. 


In summary, our results point at the limitations 
of hierarchy for applications involving general uni- 
cast communications. DHT routing heuristics that 
mimic Shortest-Path routing can have significant 
negative impact on load balancing and thus may not 
be a suitable choice for some applications. Although 
Topology-Aware overlay construction by itself does 
not degrade load balancing in CAN/Chord, it de- 
grades it in the case of Pastry. 


5.4 Effect of Out-Degree 


In this section we study the effect of increasing the 
average out-degree of nodes in various overlays. In- 
tuitively, increasing out-degree will decrease RDP 
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Figure 18: Variation of link stress with RDP. Two vari- 
ants of CAN, same as those in Figure 17, are shown. 


because it reduces the number of overlay hops. But 
at the same time, stress could increase because the 
number of overlay links per physical link increases. 


Node out-degree is controlled in CAN by varying 
the number of dimensions. We consider two ver- 
sions of CAN: i) Prozimity routing with Random 
overlay construction; and ii) Shortest-Path routing 
with Topology-Aware overlay construction. Narada 
and PLRG algorithms can be configured with an 
average out-degree, and the out-degree in NICE is 
controlled through cluster size. Chord and Pastry 
are not shown because the out-degree of nodes can 
not be varied independent of the overlay size. 


The results in this section are presented for a fixed 
overlay size of 1024 nodes and only averages over 
simulations are plotted. Figure 17 shows the effect 
of increasing average out-degree on RDP for differ- 
ent protocols. Two observations can be made. First, 
there is a sharp reduction in RDP for CAN variants 
as the average degree is increased. For other proto- 
cols also, the RDP decreases with increasing degree 
but the gain is much less. Second, NICE was able 
to achieve good RDPs with a much lower average 
out-degree compared to CAN with Proximity rout- 
ing over Random overlay construction. 


We now explore the trade-off between RDP and link 
stress. Figure 18 shows the relationship between 
stress and RDP. It plots the measured stress for a 
given RDP obtained by varying the node out-degree 
(Figure 17). The worst case stress for PLRGs was 
extremely high, and hence has not been shown in 
this graph. All overlays exhibit the basic tradeoff 
between RDP and link stress, though to varying 
degrees. By increasing average out-degree, RDP 
can be reduced, but that reduction comes at the 
cost of higher stress. However, note that the CAN 
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variant with Prozimity routing over random over- 
lay construction lies further away from the origin 
than NICE. This means that it is harder to simul- 
taneously achieve both low stress and low RDP in 
this variant of CAN than in NICE. At the same 
time CAN with Shortest-Path routing and Topology- 
Aware overlay construction performs comparably to 
NICE, which again points favorably towards the po- 
tential of optimization in DHT-based approaches. 


6 Related Work 


Many overlay construction schemes have been pro- 
posed, both measurement-based [15, 4, 20, 2, 23, 9, 
34, 17] and DHT-based [27, 30, 28, 37]. Much ongo- 
ing work aims to improve the performance of DHT- 
based approaches [5, 36, 38, 24, 33, 31, 11] and the 
scalability of measurement-based approaches [4, 20], 
as well as look at how DHT-based approaches can 
provide multicast and other services [25, 7, 39, 31]. 
However, there has been very little work on study- 
ing how these different overlay algorithms compare 
to each other. Our work and that of a few other 
researchers are first steps in this direction. 


Castro et.al compare the performance of tree build- 
ing and flooding on top of CAN and Pastry [8]. 
They find that flooding has high overhead compared 
to tree-based approaches. This is consistent with 
our results, where we found that flooding on top of 
PLRGs has much higher overhead compared to tree- 
based protocols. A qualitative comparison of vari- 
ous overlay protocols is provided in [3]. Our focus, 
however, is on empirical evaluation under identical 
environments. 


Finally, Ratnasamy et. al outline the challenges fac- 
ing DHT-based overlays {26]. They identify perfor- 
mance with respect to latency as a key open issue. 
Our work indicates that with good routing heuris- 
tics and topology-awareness, DHT-based overlays 
can match the performance of measurement-based 
overlays. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper we studied the performance po- 
tential of DHT-based overlays at moderate scale 
(1000s of nodes) where they represent an alterna- 
tive to measurement-based overlays for multicast 
and other services. We used simulation to compare 
basic and ideal DHT-based overlay protocols with 
measurement-based protocols, at the same scale, 
using the same topology, and with the same per- 
formance metrics. Specifically, we compared CAN, 
Chord and Pastry with Narada and NICE, as well 
as power-law random graphs. 


Our key findings are: 


e For the same average out-degree, basic versions 
of DHTs have a latency stretch that is longer than 
NICE and Narada by a factor of two or more, de- 
pending on the size of the overlay. The performance 
in terms of bandwidth hotspots is similar however. 


e Considerable performance gains in latency can be 
achieved in DHTs with better routing heuristics and 
with topology-aware overlay construction. These 
heuristics had no substantial adverse effect on link 
stress, except when the choice of tunnels was di- 
rectly sensitive to latency, as in Pastry. However, 
the heuristics (and especially the routing heuristics) 
do lead to relatively higher load on some nodes. 


e As others [4, 16, 19], we found that the hierar- 
chy in NICE does not significantly degrade perfor- 
mance compared to Narada from a latency perspec- 
tive. The effect of hierarchy on bandwidth hotspots 
was minimal too. We also note that power-law ran- 
dom graphs had a latency stretch that is competitive 
with that of NICE, but performed poorly in terms 
of bandwidth hotspots. 


In summary our findings indicate that DHT-based 
overlays are a promising direction, with the poten- 
tial to achieve not only scale but good levels of 
performance. Better heuristics that come closer to 
achieving this potential without sacrificing scalabil- 
ity are the subject of other, ongoing research. 


There are also directions in which we hope to ex- 
tend our study. The optimizations we considered in 
this paper are biased towards latency. We do not 
yet know if bandwidth heuristics (we are not aware 
of any at present) can deliver levels of bandwidth 
that are comparable to that of bandwidth optimiz- 
ing protocols such as Overcast [17] and the enhanced 
version of Narada [14]. Performance in dynamic en- 
vironments is another area worthy of exploration. 
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Abstract 


Edge-Side Includes (ESI) is an open mark-up lan- 
guage that allows content providers to break their pages 
into fragments with individual caching characteristics. 
A page is reassembled from ESI fragments by a con- 
tent delivery network (CDN) at an edge server, which se- 
lectively downloads from the origin content server only 
those fragments that are necessary (as opposed to the 
entire page). This is expected to reduce the load and 
bandwidth requirements of the content server. 

This paper proposes an ESI]-compliant approach in 
which page reconstruction occurs at the browser rather 
than the CDN. Unlike page assembly at the network 
edge, CSI optimizes content delivery over the last mile, 
which is where the true bottleneck often is. We call the 
client-based approach Client-Side Includes, or CSI. 


1 Introduction 


As the use of the Internet increases, caching is an im- 
portant tool in coping with the rate of requests to Internet 
servers. Caching can be client-centric (proxy caching) 
or server-centric (reverse proxy caching or CDNs). Re- 
gardless, a significant limitation of caching is that it is 
mostly oriented toward static content. This limitation 
has been recognized and there have been a number of 
aporoaches to extend caching to handle other types of 
content. 

These approaches include specialized tools to gen- 
erate pages with dynamic content on a client (e.g., 
HPP [6] and <bigwig> [3]) or a proxy cache (e.g., Ac- 
tive Cache [4] and CONCA [19]); application distribu- 
tion networks, which run complete applications at the 
edge of the network (e.g., Ejasent [9] and ACDN [13]); 
and Edge-Side Includes (ESI) [10], which builds pages, 
from component pieces (known as fragments) specified 
within an XML template, in servers at the network edge. 


1.1 Fragment-based Technologies 


As an example of fragment usage, consider AT&T’s 
home page, www. att.com, shown in Figure 1. One 
can identify two natural fragments: one includes the 
newsroom headlines; another encompasses the stock 
prices for AT&T and AT&T Wireless and the date/time 
of these quotes. The rest of the page can be viewed as the 
template. The stock quote fragment changes very fre- 
quently, probably every minute when the stock market 
is open. The headlines fragments changes much more 
slowly, perhaps a few times each day. The rest of the 
page changes even less often. 

If the entire page is considered as an indivisible 
whole, its lifetime in the cache is limited to the life- 
time of the fastest-changing content, one minute in our 
example. With ESI, each portion of content is treated 
individually according to its own properties: the tem- 
plate will usually be accessed using the cached copy, the 
headlines fragment will be validated/refetched every few 
hours, and only the small stock quote fragment will be 
refetched every minute. We discuss ESI in greater detail 
in the next section. 

The above example represents a typical organization 
of Web content, where the general “look and feel” of the 
page remains the same for a long time and only certain 
segments within this general page framework change. 
Several studies have found benefits from such page frag- 
mentation [6, 21, 5]. The next question is where on the 
processing path from the origin server to the browser to 
reassemble a fragmented page? Historically, page as- 
sembly was first done at origin sites using technologies 
like Active Server Pages [1], Java Server Pages [11], 
PHP Hypertext Preprocessor [18], and Server-Side In- 
cludes [20]. The motivation behind this approach in- 
cludes simplification of maintenance of Web sites (e.g., 
templates can be stored as static files and populated in a 
systematic way using data extracted from databases; dif- 
ferent fragments can be conveniently generated by spe- 
cialized application servers, etc). 

Akamai implemented page reconstruction at the edge 
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servers, outside the origin Web site, and ultimately coau- 
thored the ESI language specification [8]. Other vendors 
supporting ESI include Speedera, a CDN that offers ESI 
page assembly at the edge similar to Akamai, and IBM, 
which offers edge servers supporting this functionality. 


1.2 CSI: Addressing the Last Mile 


ESI was proposed with the goal of assembling the 
page on surrogates: reverse proxies that act on behalf 
of the origin server in serving client requests, or edge 
servers in the CDN parlance. The ESI overview [10] 
claims that ESI “speeds up delivery of highly dynamic 
Web-based applications,” in addition to the other goals 
of reductions in network and server loads. However, 
in this paper, we observe that page assembly at the 
edge server does not improve the response time for 
dial-up clients, which still represent a large majority of 
Web users (79% of consumer subscribers as of March 
2002 [17]) and, while declining, are projected to remain 
a majority for the next several years (59% of all on-line 
households in the US in 2006 [12]). The reason for the 
lack of improvement in the dial-up environment is that 
the dial-up link (referred to as “the last mile’) is often the 
bottleneck that determines the download time, and edge 
assembly does not affect the amount of content over that 
link. Furthermore, depending on the nature of content, 
ESI may actually increase the load on origin servers (see 
Section 4). 

Consequently, we implemented an alternative mech- 
anism, which performs ESI page assembly directly in 
the browser. We found that assembly in the browser can 
dramatically reduce the user response time. Depending 
on the nature of the page, we observed a significant re- 
duction in the page display time for dial-up users with 
56Kbps modems. Because page assembly occurs on the 
client, we call our approach Client-Side Includes, or CSI. 

Our mechanism requires no modification of browsers 
or configuration of the browser machine. In particular, 
it does not require such typical extension techniques as 
configuring a new browser plug-in, or co-locating a cus- 
tom proxy at the browser machine. At the same time, 
our mechanism implements most of the language spec- 
ification of ESI 1.0 and thus enables content providers 
usiny ESI to switch to our mechanism without changing 
their centent.! 

An im,ortant advantage of CSI is that, unlike edge- 
based page assembly, CSI does not require the presence 
of an edge server, CSI can be implemented between the 
origin server and the browser directly. The existence of 
the edge server, and indeed the use of a CDN by the 
Web site, becomes an orthogonal issue. When a CDN is 


‘Our current implementation excludes support for the optional “in- 
lining” feature and provides incomplete support for ESI variables. 


used, CSI can utilize edge servers for scalable delivery 
of page templates and fragments. Otherwise, browsers 
can download them directly from the origin server. This 
flexibility is important because inserting and removing 
ESI mark-up, however simple it might appear, has a high 
administrative overhead for large Web sites. With edge- 
side page assembly, a decision to use ESI entails a com- 
mitment for continued use of a CDN. With CSI, a Web 
site is free to use or not use a CDN based on other fac- 
tors, such as performance and price. 

Moreover, when the content provider does use a 
CDN, CSI can significantly reduce their CDN-related 
costs. The reason is that CDNs charge content providers 
for the traffic they deliver from their edge servers to 
clients. CSI reduces this traffic by delivering only ESI 
fragments, and not entire pages, from edge servers to 
clients. 

It is important to realize the difference between a 
mark-up language and the mechanism for page assem- 
bly. Both our proposed CSI and the existing edge-side 
assembly mechanisms use the same mark-up language, 
called ESI. We will be careful to distinguish between the 
ESI language and the ESI assembly mechanism unless 
the meaning of the “ESI” term is clear from the context. 


1.3. Our Contributions 


While client-side assembly of a page from individual 
components has been described before [6, 3], our paper 
makes a number of contributions beyond prior work: 


e While existing work used their own ad-hoc frag- 
mentation languages, ours is to our knowledge the 
first paper that implements client-side page assem- 
bly using an existing widely supported language for 
page fragmentation, which was independently pro- 
posed for a different purpose. This is important be- 
cause legacy content that already uses this language 
can benefit from our approach, whereas previous 
work required re-authoring the content. 


e A significant concern with client-side implemen- 
tations is the need to support the implementation 
across a vast number of different browser types and 
versions that co-exist on the Internet. We demon- 
strate that this concern can be effectively addressed 
without modifying the server code and without the 
need to maintain multiple versions of the content. 


e To our knowledge, ours is the first paper that raises 
and addresses an issue of assessing whether and 
which pages should use fragmentation on a Web 
site. 


Finally, we provide details of our prototype imple- 
mentation. While obviously dependent on the cur- 
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rent technology context, the lessons from our im- 
plementation experience will be useful for readers 
who implement other functionality on the clients. 


2 ESI Overview 


ESI is an open-standard XML-based markup lan- 
guage that provides a mechanism to assemble a web 
page from different components at the edge of a net- 
work. Each component can be retrieved independently 
and have its own cache control header, such as an expi- 
ration time. Since many web pages have a mixture of 
dynamic content (like stock quotes) and static content 
(like a page template), this design facilitates caching of 
web objects. Ideally, it helps reduce the congestion on 
the network, reduces the processing overhead on origin 
servers, and improves overall response time [10]. ESI 
has been developed by a consortium and subsequently 
proposed as a standard within the World Wide Web Con- 
sortium [8]. It is primarily targeted at processing on sur- 
rogates: reverse proxies that act on behalf of the origin 
server in serving client requests. 


Li<iM=., . - »° . 
2. <!--esi 

3. <H3>Stock quote for ${QUERY-STRING}</H3> 
4. <esi:try> 

5 <esi:attempt> 

6. <esi:include src=/quote.html 

7 alt=/delayed_quote.html/> 

8 <esi:choose> 


9. <esi:when 

10. test="$(HTTP_COOKIE{ Type})==premium”> 
11. <esi:include src=/market_news.html/> 

12. </esi:when> 

13. <esi:otherwise> 

14. To subscribe to premium services 

15. <A href=/subscribe.html> click here </A> 
16. </esi:otherwise> 


17. </esi:choose> 

18.  </esi:attempt> 

19. <esi:except> 

20. <esi:include src=/sorry.html /> 
21. </esi:except> 

22. </esi:try> 

23. --> 

24. <esi:remove> 

25. Please click ona 


26. <A href=/non-esi.html> non-ESI version </A> of this site 3 


27. </esi:remove> 
</HTML> 





Figure 2: An example of ESI usage. 


Figure 2 shows an example of an ESI template. 


The <!--esi and esi: remove tags allow templates 
that can be handled by non-ESI reverse proxies and 
browsers. If our template is obtained by a browser di- 
rectly or through a non-ESI reverse proxy, the browser 
will assume that line 2 signifies the beginning of HTML 
comments and will ignore lines 3-21. The browser will 
further ignore unknown esi: remove tags and will 
display an invitation to access a non-ESI version of the 
site on lines 25-26. An ESI processor, conversely, re- 
moves <!--esi tags from the final page, and treats 
the text within the esi: remove block as comments. 
Thus, lines 3-21 will be processed and the invitation to 
access the non-ESI version will be elided. 

Turning now to processing of lines 3-21, the at- 
tempt block of lines 5-18 is executed first. Line 6 tries 
to insert a fragment with relative URL “/quote.html”. If 
for some reason this download fails (e.g., the data feed 
was broken), a fragment “‘delayed_quote.html” is tried 
next. If this download, or any other download in the at- 
tempt block, fails, the except block on lines 19-21 is 
executed. 

Lines 8-17 give an example of a conditional in- 
clusion based on testing a request cookie. Presum- 
ably the request Cookie header could contain “User- 
Type=premium” field, in which case line 11 would in- 
clude the market news fragment, otherwise the invita- 
tion to subscribe to this service would be inserted into 
the final page. The esi: remove tag instructs the ESI 
processor to remove the enclosed text (the invitation to 
access non-ESI version of the site in our example) from 
the final page. The client that does not understand ESI 
would ignore the unknown tags and will display the text 
on lines 25-26. 

This example illustrates fragment inclusion, condi- 
tional inclusion, and exception handling of ESI. Other 
features include a possibility of nested ESI constructs 
and access to environment variables. In particular, inclu- 
sion in ESI can be nested: the “/market-news.html” frag- 
ment in our example can itself include other fragments 
(or other ESI mark-up). Later versions of ESI also al- 
low the template to declare and assign values to arbitrary 
variables, which can then be accessed (e.g., tested for 
conditional inclusion or inserted the assembled HTML 
page) inside ESI fragments. 


Our Approach 


There are a number of ways to assemble a page from 
various segments of information. The most common 
way is to do it at the origin server as shown in Figure 3a. 
With ESI, Akamai and others moved page assembly to 
CDNs’ edge servers (Figure 3b). By reusing unchanged 
content from edge servers’ caches, this approach reduces 
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GET /frag1.html 





(c) ESI with client-side page assembly 


Figure 3: Page assembly alternatives assuming only fragment Frag! must be prefetched into the cache. 


traffic outflow from origin sites and associated connec- 
tivity costs for content providers. Also, depending on 
the nature of content, edge assembly may reduce server 
load (although it may also have an opposite effect as 
discussed in Section 4). By reducing bandwidth con- 
sumption and possibly server load, edge assembly can 
improve the peak capacity of origin sites. However, intu- 
itively, edge assembly would not reduce download times 
for dial-up users during normal operation because the 
determining factor in this case is the slow dial-up link. 
A separate study would be needed to conclusively 
verify this intuition. As a preliminary indication, we 
used a wget tool to download objects of around 100K 
from some remote sites (listed in Table 1) to a local idle 
server and compared the time it takes a dial-up client 
to fetch these objects from the remote sites and the lo- 
cal server. The client used a 56Kbps modem dialing 
into a modem bank that shared a building and a LAN 
with the local server. Thus, downloading from the lo- 
cal server emulated the best possible scenario of CDN- 
facilitated content delivery. As Table 2 shows, there 
is no discernible difference in median download times 
from remote and local servers except for the Wednes- 
day experiment with Italy, which had two extremely high 
download times, 44 and 65 seconds.” We speculate that 


>The large difference in download times between the three objects 
reflects the different degree of compressibility, since modems use hard- 


these two downloads reflect dropped connections by ori- 
gin servers. 

We propose to push page assembly further, to the ul- 
timate network edge — the client itself. In our CS/ ap- 
proach, illustrated in Figure 3c, the client downloads 
only changed fragments, thereby reducing both the traf- 
fic that flows out of the origin server and that is trans- 
mitted over the last-mile link connecting the client to the 
Internet. 

Just like edge assembly, CSI reduces connectivity 
costs for the content provider and possibly improves 
the origin site peak capacity. But it also improves the 
user experience for those with dial-up or other low- 
bandwidth connections. Furthermore, as already dis- 
cussed in the Introduction, unlike edge assembly, CSI 
is applicable to Web sites regardless of whether or not 
they use CDN servers, and it reduces CDN-related costs 
for those Web sites that do use CDNs. 


4 ESI or not ESI? 


Before we explore different alternatives for ESI 
page assembly, an important question is how a content 


ware compression. As an indication of compressibility, the object size 
after gzip compression remained almost unchanged for the Italian ob- 
ject, reduced slightly to over 99K for the Cornell object, and reduced 
by more than the factor of 3, to just over 30K, for the Berkeley object. 
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Location [ URL 


Italy 131.114.9.184/ luigi/rlc99.ps.gz 


Berkeley 
Cornell 


169.229.60.105/ helenjw/papers/icc.ps 
128.84.154.132/Info/Projects/Spinglass/public_pdfs/Randomized%20Error.pdf 





96983 
96176 
115788 


Table 1: Objects used in the comparison of download times. To factor out DNS latency, host names have been 


pre-resolved into IP addresses. 












Italy 17.5 17.8 
Berkeley 8.8 8.7 
Cornell 19.9 19.9 


Wednesday 
Object _ | Tocal [ remote [reduction | Tocal [remote [ reduction | 


local 
2% | 18.4 222 17.1% 
-1% 9.3 9.7 4.1% 





Table 2: Median download times (in seconds) from remote sites and a local server. The table also shows the percent- 


age of improvements due to proximity of the local server. 


provider could decide if ESI encoding would be benefi- 
cial in its case. The answer depends on what the provider 
is trying to optimize. 


e If the goal is to improve the end user experience, 
then ESI encoding is beneficial if it allows the con- 
tent provider to move a substantial portion of con- 
tent to templates or fragments with long TTLs. For 
poorly connected clients, the benefits are greatest 
if CSI assembly is used rather than ESI assembly, 
since traffic is reduced over the bottleneck link. 


If the goal is to reduce bandwidth consumption 
on the link from the Web server to the network, 
the condition that a substantial portion of content 
belong to ESI objects with long TTL will ensure 
that ESI is beneficial, regardless of the assembly 
method. 


Finally, if the goal is to increase the effective server 
capacity, the answer depends on the nature of the 
content. The following example elaborates upon 
this issue. 


As an extreme example of a situation where ESI 
would be detrimental to server capacity, consider a 20K 
page that has three mutable regions of 2K each that 
change every minute. According to the ESI literature, 
this page seems like a good candidate for ESI encod- 
ing. However, for every HTTP request that reached the 
server without ESI, there will be either four requests (if 
it is a brand new client) or three (if is it a repeat client 
with a cached template). Overall, in the best-case sce- 
nario for ESI, when all requests are due to repeat clients, 
the bandwidth consumption out of the server reduces by 
a factor of three (20K/(3 * 2K) = 3.3), but the number 
of requests to the server increases three-fold. 

If the bottleneck is the server load, the overall effect 
can easily be detrimental. Indeed, the server load gener- 


ated by a request includes a fixed component that does 
not depend on response size and a variable component 
that is proportional to the response size. The relative 
contribution of these components depends on the nature 
of content (e.g., static files vs. CGI scripts in C vs. CGI 
scripts in Perl vs. fast CGI or servlets), and whether 
or not persistent connections are used. As one indica- 
tion, we tested the request throughput of Apache 2.0.40 
on a 733MHz NetBSD machine and, using static files 
with persistent connections, the throughput for a 20K 
page was reduced by only a factor of 2 as compared with 
the throughput for a 2K page — 1150 vs. 2274 requests 
per second.’ So, in our example, with this workload, 
ESI would prove detrimental for effective server capac- 
ity even though it reduces the number of bytes served. 


4.1 Guidelines 


To generalize the above example, we propose the fol- 
lowing procedure to infer the overall effect of reduced 
bandwidth consumption and increased request rate on 
the origin server capacity. We will use Figure 4 to illus- 
trate the procedure, and we will explain various elements 
in this figure as we move along. 


e Stress-test the server to see how its request through- 
put depends on the size of the response and plot 
the result. For example, the descending solid line 
on Figure 4 shows the throughput vs. response 
size curve obtained in our experiment with static 
files mentioned earlier. Call this a capacity curve. 
In obtaining the capacity curve, use resource types 
that approximate resources to be used in practice 
(e.g., Figure 4 was obtained using static files, which 
would be appropriate for sites like att.com, where 


3A very similar trend can be seen in results by Nahum et al. for a 
variety of Web servers — see Table II in [16]. 
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Figure 4: Effect of ESI encoding on server load. 


even the most mutable fragments are only updated 
periodically; for other resources, servlets or CGI 
scripts might be more appropriate). 


Let |P| be the size of the original page in ques- 
tion, that is, the page for which we must decide 
whether to use ESI encoding. Estimate (we will 
discuss how later) the average size of ESI objects, 
|F|, that would be shipped from the server if the 
page were ESI-encoded and by how many times the 
request rate would increase, K’. That is, if Typig is 
the request rate for the original page, KT orig will 
be the total request rate for the page template and 
fragments after it is ESI-encoded. Note that |F'| is 
the average over server responses rather than the 
number of fragments on the page, so a more fre- 
quently requested fragment contributes more to the 
average. 


Draw two vertical lines in the throughput vs. object 
size plane, corresponding to the original and aver- 
age ESI-encoded response size, |P| and |F'|. For 
instance, the two dashed vertical lines in Figure 4 
correspond to the case where the original page size 
is 20K and the average ESI-encoded response size 
will be 10K. Let (|P|, 7774") and \(F], TBS?) be 
the points where these vertical lines intersect with 
the capacity curve. T?"f represents the server ca- 
pacity for the original page and T7'$7 gives the 
server capacity for the ESI-encoded page. 


We know that, whatever the request rate for the 
original page was, the request rate for the ESI ob- 
jects after ESI encoding will be K times higher. 
In particular, the maximum sustainable demand for 
the original page (corresponding to Terig Tequest 
rate) results in the request rate for the ESI objects 


max 


that is equal to Tuster = K X orig If the re- 
quest rate Ty fier = THE; then the server will re- 
main fully utilized after ESI-encoding, and its ef- 
fective capacity will remain the same. If Taster < 
TS,» the server utilization will be below capac- 
ity and hence it could serve some additional re- 
quests. In other words, ESI encoding would in- 
crease the effective capacity of the server. Finally, 
if Taster > T7§7, ESI encoding will reduce the 
effective capacity. Graphically, we plot the point 
(\(F|,& x T7227) on the coordinate plane. If this 
point is above the throughput curve, ESI encod- 
ing of page P will reduce the effective server ca- 
pacity, otherwise the capacity will increase. For 
example, in Figure 4, Tyr is 1150 requests per 
second. Assuming K = 1.25, the same demand 
that drove the server to capacity would result in 
1150 x 1.25 = 1437.5 requests per second for ESI 
objects, which falls below the capacity curve and 
thus indicates that ESI encoding of this page would 
be beneficial from the perspective of server capac- 


ity. 
4.2 Estimating |F'| and K 


To estimate || and K, the most general technique is 
a trace simulation using the Web server access log. The 
simulator should translate each request for page P in the 
log into requests for the template and every fragment, 
and then filter out repeated requests from the same client 
that would hit in the client’s cache, taking into account 
TTLs of individual ESI objects. The remaining requests 
could then be used to calculate |F'| and the new request 
rate. 

However, some special cases, such as the case where 
every fragment has a non-zero TTL, allow analytical es- 
timations. Consider a Web site that uses a CDN and a 
page P of size |P| that contains n fragments, F},..., Fn, 
with each fragment F; having a lifetime of t; seconds 
and size |F;|. Let t;, be the smallest lifetime of all frag- 
ments, with ¢,, greater than 0. 

With ESI, in the best case of all repeat clients, the 
template is (almost) never sent. Assume that page P is 
popular enough so that the request rate for it at each of 
the CDN’s edge servers is much higher than fragment 
lifetimes. (After all, unpopular pages do not matter from 
the perspective of load.) Then, without ESI, an edge 
server will send 1/t; requests per second. With ESI, the 
edge server will send }>;"_, (1/t;) requests per second. 

Since the same is true for all edge servers, the request 
rate is increased by a factor of 


K= [DU(1/ti)]tm. 
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<HTML> 
<BODY> 
<SCRIPT SRC="csi.js”> </SCRIPT> 
<SCRIPT> run(“page-template.html”); </SCRIPT> 
</BODY> 
</HTML> 


Figure 6: The wrapper for Javascript/ActiveX imple- 
mentations of CSI. 


Similarly, the amount of data served per second to the 
edge server is }+’"_, (|F;|/ti) and therefore the average 
response size is 


Din (lFil/ti) 


P= See) 


5 Implementation 


CSI is a mechanism for assembling a page from indi- 
vidual ESI components at the browser. Any implemen- 
tation of CSI must be able to download page compo- 
nents, process them to assemble the page, and tell the 
browser to display the result. We implemented CSI us- 
ing JavaScript for assembling the page. Our implemen- 
tation follows the framework shown in Figure 5. When 
a CSI-capable client requests a page, the server returns 
a small wrapper (150 bytes plus headers). The wrap- 
per invokes a Javascript page assembler and passes it 
the URL of the ESI template corresponding to the re- 
quested page. The page assembler then downloads the 
template and any ESI fragments it includes and assem- 
bles the page. 

It might appear that CSI involves much overhead to 
download the page assembler script and the page wrap- 
per. However, the assembler script is generic for all CSI 
content from any Web site. Thus, once a client down- 
loads it, it remains in its cache and is invoked locally. 
This is akin to installing a piece of software on the client 
except this software is installed transparently the first 
time it is used. The wrapper is immutable for a given 
page but not across pages because it includes the URL 
of the requested page. Thus, the client does incur an 
overhead of fetching the wrapper when it accesses the 
page for the first time. Subsequent accesses to this page 
will not incur this overhead because they will reuse the 
cached wrapper even if the page itself has changed. Be- 
cause the wrapper is very small, the above overhead is 
mostly due to round-trip packet latency and not band- 
width consumption. 

We implemented CSI for Microsoft’s Internet Ex- 
plorer browser using ActiveX to download page com- 
ponents. In principle, Java’s LiveConnect facility can be 


used instead, except we in the past encountered incom- 
plete support of this feature in MSIE [7]. The imple- 
mentation uses the wrapper shown in Figure 6. In this 
wrapper, the csi.js script implements the page assembler, 
and run is the function in the assembler that starts the 
processing. The assembler downloads page components 
using the code fragment below: 
httpDoc = new ActiveX Object(”Microsoft.XMLHTTP”),; 
httpDoc.open("GET”, url, false); 
httpDoc.send(); 
if (httpDoc.status != 200) <Process exception> 

This implementation requires that ActiveX be en- 
abled in the browser. Although this is a default config- 
uration for MSIE, some users disable ActiveX due to 
security concerns, in which case we resort to a fall back 
approach that we also use for non-IE browsers. We dis- 
cuss this fall-back approach next. 


5.1 Supporting Non-IE Browsers 


Our implementation of CSI only works for Microsoft 
Internet Explorer (MSIE). Although MSIE now occu- 
pies the overwhelming majority of the browser market, 
an important issue we need to address is how to deal with 
non-MSIE browsers and various early versions of the 
MSIE browsers that might not be compatible with the 
Javascript or ActiveX features used by our implemen- 
tation. One could attempt to support different CSI im- 
plementations for all possible browsers. This would be 
an administrative nightmare and a significant disadvan- 
tage over edge assembly of ESI pages which is browser- 
agnostic. Alternatively, a Web site could maintain two 
versions of the content, one with ESI markups for CSI- 
capable clients and the other for other clients. However, 
maintaining the content in two versions is unacceptable 
to many content providers due to administrative costs. 

Our approach to this problem is to implement CSI 
for the prevalent browser only (recent versions of MSIE) 
and to resort to edge-side or server-side page assembly 
for all other browsers. This approach can be imple- 
mented in two ways, which decide between CSI and ESI 
either at the client or at the server. 

The client-side solution adds a test for browser capa- 
bilities to the wrapper and redirects the non-CSI capable 
browser to the ESI script with the template URL as a pa- 
rameter. Figure 7 shows an example of such wrapper for 
the ActiveX CSI implementation. If the browser does 
not support Javascript, the wrapper invites the user to 
click for the ESI script. Although awkward, this seems 
acceptable as Javascript is virtually universally enabled. 
The disadvantage of the client-side solution is that it in- 
creases the size of the wrapper. 

The server-side solution is enabled by HTTP’s User- 
agent header, which nearly all browsers include with 
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Browser 


GET /www.att.com 


— 


Wrapper 


(cacheable, immutable 
for given page) 


GET CSI Javascript 


(cacheable, generic 
for all pages) 


SES nS 
tS 


Obtain fragments using 
Active X 


So 


Edge server 


Origin server 


Typically satisfied 
from client’s cache 


Obtain fragments using 
HTTP 


= 
ns 


Figure 5: CSI interactions for a browser that never before accessed any CSI-enabled page. 


<HTML> 
<BODY> 
<SCRIPT> 
<!-- 
if (!window.ActiveX Object) 
window. location="/cgi-bin/esi.pl/template.html” 
i--> 
</SCRIPT> 
<SCRIPT SRC="csi.js”> </SCRIPT> 
<SCRIPT> 
<!-- 
run(“template.xml”); 
//--> 
</SCRIPT> 
If your browser does not support Javascript please click 
<A href="/cgi-bin/esi.pl/template.html”> here </A> 
</BODY> 
</HTML> 


Figure 7: The wrapper choosing between client- and 
server-side page assembly. 


their requests. If the server processing the request (the 
origin server or edge server if CDN is used) can deter- 
mine from this header that the client is CSI-capable, the 
server returns the CSI wrapper. Otherwise, the server 
reconstructs the page itself and returns the complete 
HTML page. This client-specific request processing can 
be done without any modification of server code. On 
Apache, it can be achieved by an appropriate server con- 
figuration. One configuration method, which we tested, 
uses Apache’s URL rewriting [14]. Here, a requested 
URL is rewritten into different internal URLs depending 
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on the value of the User-agent field in the HTTP request 
header. The disadvantage of the server-side solution is 
that it does not work well with client Web proxies. The 
server now returns different responses for the same re- 
quest based on the nature of the browser. If a proxy has 
both CSI-capable and CSI-incapable clients, the proxy 
should also distinguish between these responses and not 
send a CSI response to a CSI-incapable browser. The 
server can ensure this behavior by adding “Vary: User- 
agent” HTTP header to its responses. Unfortunately, 
some proxies do not cache responses with this header, 
while those that do will not share a cached response 
among any non-identical browsers even if all of them 
support CSI (such as different versions of MSIE). In ei- 
ther case, the effectiveness of proxy caching would be 
reduced. 


5.2 Discussion 


There are a number of other ways to implement the 
CSI functionality. Possible approaches include using 
pure Java, Javascript/Java combinations; pure Javascript; 
local proxy caches; and XML with XSLT transforma- 
tions. 

In the pure Java approach, the exposed URL of an 
ESI-encoded page would return a small wrapper object, 
which would invoke the applet that implements CSI, 
passing to this applet the URL of the template. The 
applet would fetch the template and assemble the page, 
downloading page fragments as needed, and then dis- 
play the page. The applet itself would be generic for any 
ESI-encoded page and would typically be found in the 
browser cache. The Javascript/Java combination would 
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be similar, except the wrapper would invoke a Javascript 
module rather than the applet, page parsing and assem- 
bly would occur in that Javascript module, and Java 
would only be used to download the template and frag- 
ments by means of the Java’s LiveConnect facility. We 
chose ActiveX over Java in our initial implementation 
because the former is better supported in MSIE. Because 
MSIE constitutes the vast majority of browsers, any per- 
formance optimization must apply to this browser in or- 
der to have any practical effect. 

Pages could be generated on a client machine in a 
separate application, as is done with CONCA [19]. This 
approach requires explicit action on the part of users, 
and is therefore not suited to CSI in its current form. 

A subset of ESI functionality can be implemented 
using XML and XSLT. The XML/XSLT implementa- 
tion would treat ESI tags as XML elements and provide 
XSLT procedures to process these elements by replacing 
them with appropriate ESI fragments. The advantages 
of this approach is that the XML/XSLT implementation 
does not require a separate wrapper and that XML/XSLT 
is being adopted across most browsers. However, its dis- 
advantage is that it does not have access to HTTP-related 
variables such as request header fields. As a result, it can 
only implement a subset of the language. 


6 Performance 


In this section, we measure the performance of 
ESI/CSI. The measurements were conducted using a set 
of synthetic pages and two real pages. The synthetic 
pages were HTML files of specified sizes with randomly 
generated characters. When ESI encoding is used, these 
pages are split into a template and a specified number of 
fragments. This allows us to study performance trends 
of ESI/CSI in a systematic manner by varying the degree 
of caching for the CSI JavaScript, the template, and the 
fragments. In this experiment, we generated synthetic 
pages of 20K, 60K, and 100K bytes. Each page consists 
of a template and four fragments. The template has 80% 
of bytes in the page, and each fragment has 5%. As a 
target for comparison, we also generated a static page 
for each page size by assembling the template and its 
fragments offline. 

For the real pages, we chose AT&T’s entry page, 
http: //www.att.com, and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s entry page, http: //online.wsj.com/. We 
downloaded a copy of each page and its embedded ob- 
jects to a local Apache server and then manually split 
the page into an ESI template and a set of fragments. 
The AT&T page has two fragments (as shown in Fig- 
ure 1): news headlines and stock quotes. The Wall Street 
Journal page has three fragments: time of the day, news 













Table 3: Overhead of CSI and ESI processing. All num- 
bers are in milliseconds. 


headlines, and stock quotes. 

The server used in the experiments runs on a 864Hz 
Pentium III with 256 MBytes of memory. The client 
computer is an IBM T22 Thinkpad laptop with a 1GHz 
CPU and 128MB memory running Windows 2000. 


6.1 Overhead 


We first measure the overhead of ESI and CSI pro- 
cessing. To do so, we compare the display time of an 
ESI-encoded page using server-side assembly or client- 
side assembly with that of the corresponding static page. 
We implemented server-side assembly as a Perl script 
with FastCGI. Since our software resorts to server-side 
assembly for clients considered CSI-incapable, we want 
to make sure the overhead is acceptable. The experi- 
ment was conducted over an 100Mbps Ethernet and was 
repeated 30 times. In repeat downloads, all page com- 
ponents were fetched from the browser cache. Table 3 
shows the median display time for different synthetic 
pages as well as for the two real pages. All numbers 
are in milliseconds. 

As can be seen from the table, the overhead for 
server-side assembly is small: below 300ms in all cases. 
This overhead can be significantly reduced by reimple- 
menting page assembly in C. However, given that only 
very few clients will experience it, we consider it to 
be already acceptable. We should also note that in re- 
ality these pages would not be downloaded from static 
files anyway. Rather, they need to be assembled on the 
server using some mechanism such as server-side in- 
cludes. Thus, our measurements provide an upper bound 
of the overhead. 

The table also indicates that the overhead for CSI as- 
sembly is under 150ms. As we will see in the next sub- 
section, this overhead is more than offset by savings in 
transfer times for dial-up clients. While for broadband 
clients it might result in a slight increase of the overall 
download time, we believe it is justified by a significant 
reduction in download time for dial-up clients. 
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Figure 8: Download time of synthetic pages over dial-up 
links. 


6.2 Display Time 


Next we measure the time it takes for a client to re- 
trieve a page from the Web server and display it in its 
browser over dial-up links with 56K modems. The re- 
sults for synthetic pages are shown in Figure 8. The 
figure indicates that the display time for ESI is slightly 
higher than that of the static page due to the processing 
overhead of the ESI Perl script. The figure also shows 
that there is a substantial penalty in performance when 
a client invokes CSI for the first time (denoted as “Ist 
CSI page” in the figure). In this case, the browser needs 
to download the CSI JavaScript, the wrapper page, the 
template, and all the fragments. For 20K pages, it in- 
creases the display time by as much as 48%. Since the 
CSI script is the same for all pages, it can be served from 
the browser cache afterward. Even so, the first access to 
an CSI-enabled page (denoted as “Ist access’) may still 
incur an overhead due to the download of the wrapper 
page and the processing of CSI script inside the client’s 
browser. However, during subsequent visits to the page, 
the template is likely to be served out of the cache since 
it seldom changes. Consequently, only those fragments 
that have changed need to be fetched from the server. 
As can be seen from the figure, this results in substantial 
reduction in display times across all page sizes. 

The results for the AT&T page are shown in Figure 
9. The figure indicates that CSI improved the median 
download time by about 25%, from 3450ms to 2569ms, 
assuming that the template is cached, which would be 
the typical case. Note that the performance improve- 
ment for the AT&T page is not as substantial as that for 
synthetic pages. We discovered that this is because the 
AT&T page is more compressible than randomly gener- 
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[=] ist CSI page 


(2) 1st access 

(7) Template cached 
Gl 1 frag cached 
GB 2 frags cached 
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Without Expires Header With Expires Header 
Figure 9: Download time of the AT&T entry page over 
dial-up links. 


ated synthetic pages. 

We further observed that the AT&T site (like many 
other Web sites) does not specify expiration times for 
its embedded objects. MSIE in this case sends “If- 
Modified-Since” requests to validate these objects on 
each access. Since these objects (mostly images) do not 
change often, we configured the local server to provide 
expiration times for them. Then we repeated the exper- 
iments to measure the download time for what could be 
considered a “properly configured” Web site. With ex- 
plicit expiration times, all values reduced accordingly 
and CSI’s relative improvement grew to 45%. Like in 
synthetic pages, the first access to the AT&T page may 
have a high overhead due to the download of the wrapper 
page, the template, and all the fragments. 

Figure 10 shows the results for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal page. When the template was served from the 
browser cache, CSI reduces the display time by about 
27%. If expiration headers were provided for the embe- 
ded objects, the improvement becomes 38%. Note that 
some of these objects have query strings in their URLs. 
This causes MSIE to send validation requests even if 
they have not expired. 


6.3 Bandwidth Reduction 


An important goal of our project is to reduce the 
amount of bytes that need to be transmitted over the last 
mile. Table 4 shows the sizes of the two real pages and 
their components with ESI-encoding.* The table indi- 
cates that 93% of the bytes in the AT&T page and 71% 
of the bytes in the Wall Street Journal page are in their 


‘The total size of the page template plus all its fragments is slightly 
higher than the size of the full page. This is due to some ESI encoding 
statements we added into the page. 
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Table 4: Sizes of the AT&T page and the Wall Street 
Journal page with ESI encoding. 


templates. Hence, client-side assembly of these pages 
can achieve significant reduction in bandwidth when the 
templates are in the browser’s cache. Note that the ac- 
tual saving observed in practice is slightly lower than in- 
dicated in the table because of the extra bandwidth con- 
sumed by HTTP requests for the page components and 
by HTTP headers carried by responses with the compo- 
nents. We estimate that this adds about 400 bytes for 
each fragment that is not in the cache. 


7 Limitations and Future Work 


The need to download the wrapper increases latency 
when the browser accesses the page for the first time and 
hence does not have the wrapper in its cache. Our partic- 
ular implementation downloads fragments into the CSI 
assembler script sequentially and synchronously with 
template parsing. This may slow down page assembly 
for pages containing a large number of fragments that 
are not locally cached. Furthermore, MSIE seems to al- 
ways validate any locally cached object that does not 
have an explicit expiration time, and in our case these 
fragment validations would be sequential. Thus, CSI 
will bring higher benefits to those Web sites that supply 


Expires headers for their fragments. 

A limitation not specific to our implementation stems 
from the fact that Javascript is allowed to transparently 
download objects only from the same Web site from 
which the original page (that invoked the Javascript) was 
downloaded. In other case, this means that the tem- 
plate and all fragments must come from the same Web 
site. This disallows fragment sharing among Web sites. 
Edge-side assembly is not restricted by existing browser 
realities and therefore allows fragment sharing. 

Some pages that are well suited to ESI assembly may 
not be amenable to CSI. Specifically, pages that are ac- 
cessed by very many clients, but only once per client 
over a long interval, may be generated efficiently within 
a CDN but slow down individual CSI clients due to the 
“first access” downloads discussed in the previous sec- 
tion. 

As future work, we would like to extend the ESI lan- 
guage with some features from the HPP markup lan- 
guage [6], such as the loop construct. This would expand 
the applicability of ESI to more content, most notably 
responses from search engines. 


8 Related Work 


Numerous language constructs exist for including 
fragments into an HTML page. IMG and APPLET 
HTML tags tell the browser to insert, respectively, an 
image or an applet to the HTML document. The OB- 
JECT tag allows an insertion of an object of an arbitrary 
type. These tags, however, only allow a straightforward 
inclusion. In particular, they allow no conditional in- 
clusion, no access to environment variables and HTTP 
headers, and no user-defined variables to pass data from 
the containing page to included objects. The same is true 
of the Xinclude [22] construct in XML and XML with 
XSLT transformation. The ESI language allows much 
greater flexibility in specifying how the final page should 
be assembled. 

Much more sophisticated inclusion mechanisms than 
the above-mentioned tags exist for use on the server- 
side. ASP, JSP, PHP, and Server-Side Includes are pure 
server-side tools. Unlike CSI, the page using these lan- 
guage constructs is assembled at the server and shipped 
to the client in its entirety. Thus, the client only sees 
the final HTML page without any inclusion constructs. 
The primary goal of these tools is to simplify the devel- 
opment and management of the Web site (for example, 
to provide a systematic way of organizing a database- 
driven Web site), and not to improve the performance of 
accessing the site. The purpose of the ESI language, and 
the CSI assembly mechanism in particular, is to improve 
performance. 
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The closest approach to CSI are HTML Pre- 
Processing (HPP) [6] and the <bigwig> project [3]. 
HPP is geared towards the case where a page contains 
access-specific information that changes on every ac- 
cess. In particular, HPP distinguishes only two kinds 
of content on the page - the static template and (possibly 
disjoint) dynamic portions that must always be down- 
loaded from the server. The ESI language allows the 
containing page to specify multiple fragments, each with 
its own caching characteristics. At the same time, some 
language features from HPP, most notably its loop con- 
struct, would benefit the ESI language. In terms of page 
reassembly, HPP was implemented as a browser plug-in, 
thus requiring browser configuration. In contrast, CSI 
requires no such configuration. <bigwig> is similar to 
CSI in that it uses Javascript for page reconstruction on 
the client. However, it is based on its own language for 
Web service specification, and is applicable only to ap- 
plications created with that language. 

Active Cache [4] and CONCA [19] are two exam- 
ples of dynamic content generation within intermedi- 
aries such as proxy caches. Unlike ESI page assem- 
bly, which uses surrogates associated with the content 
provider, these systems permit dynamic content to be 
generated closer to end users, and possibly under their 
control. In particular, CONCA permits user profiles to 
assist with transcoding content formats to a user’s speci- 
fications. With CSI, our emphasis is to generate content 
dynamically with an established language (the ESI lan- 
guage) and existing browser technologies, J avascript and 
ActiveX. 

A recently emerged notion of “utility computing” 
aims at providing an even higher degree of flexibility in 
page construction. ACDN [13] and Vmatrix [2] are ex- 
amples of research efforts, and Ejasent [9] is one start-up 
commercial venture in this area. Rather than providing a 
mark-up language to insert dynamic fragments, the idea 
of utility computing is to allow entire applications to run 
at CDN servers and to let these applications migrate or 
be replicated among CDN servers as needed by changing 
demand. Utility computing is a pure edge-side approach. 
It aims at replicating applications rather than optimizing 
data transfer over the last mile. Thus, while this tech- 
nology does overlap with edge-side page assembly, it is 
complimentary to CSI. 

Finally, like previous systems like HPP and Conca, 
the benefits of CSI should be evaluated relative to an- 
other emerging technology, delta-encoding [15]. Send- 
ing updates to web pages, rather than the pages them- 
selves, can save bandwidth and improve response time; 
it can be deployed over the last mile, between the user 
and a proxy; between a proxy (including a CDN) and a 
content provider; or across the entire connection. For the 
last mile, CSI has the advantage of transparency, since 


there need be no special support in the browser or a lo- 
cal proxy. It also does not require synchronization be- 
tween clients and servers to specify base versions against 
which to compute deltas, and does not require the same 
content to be transmitted for different pages [19]. 


9 Conclusions 


Numerous methods for template-based page con- 
struction exist. These methods are typically oriented 
toward simplifying content generation and management 
are intended to be executed at the origin site before the 
page is shipped out. The ESI language was proposed 
with the goal of shifting template-based page assembly 
to the network edge. This paper argues for shifting such 
page assembly all the way to the browser and shows that 
such a shift can occur transparently to browsers, while 
supporting most of the ESI language. 

Our proposed client-side page assembly (CSI) not 
only reduces the traffic served by origin servers, it also 
reduces the traffic flowing into the client over the last- 
mile connection. In the case of dial-up clients, this trans- 
lates into a significant reduction in end-user response 
times. Furthermore, for content providers who use CDN 
services, CSI can significantly reduce their CDN-related 
costs by delivering only ESI fragments, and not entire 
pages, from edge servers to clients. 

Our performance study shows that the overhead of 
CSI assembly is small and is more than offset by the 
reduction in transmission time over the last mile. Our 
micro-benchmark pages, as well as experiments with 
two sample real pages, showed very significant net re- 
ductions in page time-to-display. Edge-side page assem- 
bly overhead, while similar to CSI, occurs in addition to 
the last mile transmission time. It therefore only adds to 
the total time-of-display of ESI pages, assuming that the 
last mile is the bottleneck. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the design, implementation, and per- 
formance of a simple yet powerful Application Program- 
ming Interface (API) for providing extended services in 
a proxy cache. This API facilitates the development of 
customized content adaptation, content management, and 
specialized administration features. We have developed 
several modules that exploit this API to perform various 
tasks within the proxy, including a module to support the 
Internet Content Adaptation Protocol (ICAP) without any 
changes to the proxy core. 

The API design parallels those of high-performance 
servers, enabling its implementation to have minimal 
overhead on a high-performance cache. At the same 
time, it provides the infrastructure required to process 
HTTP requests and responses at a high level, shield- 
ing developers from low-level HTTP and socket details 
and enabling modules that perform interesting tasks with- 
out significant amounts of code. We have implemented 
this API in the portable and high-performance iMimic 
DataReactor™ proxy cache!. We show that implement- 
ing the API imposes negligible performance overhead and 
that realistic content-adaptation services achieve high per- 
formance levels without substantially hindering a back- 
ground benchmark load running at a high throughput 
level. 


1 Introduction 


As the Internet has evolved, Web proxy caches have taken 
on additional functions beyond caching Internet content 
to reduce latency and conserve bandwidth. For instance, 
proxy caches in schools and businesses often perform 
content filtering, preventing users from accessing con- 
tent deemed objectionable. Caches in content distribu- 
tion networks (CDNs) may perform detailed access log- 
ging for accounting purposes, pre-position popular items 
in the cache, and prevent the eviction of certain items from 
memory or disk storage. Support for these features has 


'DataReactor is a trademark of iMimic Networking, Inc. 


been added to caches developed in both academia and in- 
dustry. 


However, a proxy cache designer can not foresee all 
possible uses for the proxy cache and thus cannot include 
all features required by application implementers. While 
some developers of major systems such as CDNs have 
added their desired functionality to open-source caches, 
these developers are then burdened by the sheer volume 
of source code (over 60,000 lines in Squid-2.4 [18]). Ad- 
ditionally, their changes will likely conflict with later up- 
dates to the base proxy source, making it difficult to track 
bug fixes and upgrades effectively. Consequently, such 
ad hoc schemes erode the separation of concerns that un- 
derlies sound software engineering. The application de- 
veloper should not have to reason with the details of the 
cache in order to add functionality. Instead, the developer 
should be able to write in standard languages such as C 
using standard libraries and system calls as appropriate 
for the task at hand. 


One approach to enable such value-added services is 
to locate those functions on a separate server that com- 
municates with the cache through a domain-specific pro- 
tocol. The Internet Content Adaptation Protocol (ICAP) 
adopts this approach, allowing caches to establish TCP 
connections with servers that modify requests and re- 
sponses to and from clients and origin servers [8]. On 
each HTTP request and response that will be modified, 
an ICAP-enabled proxy constructs a request which con- 
sists of ICAP-specific headers followed by the complete 
HTTP headers and body in chunked format. The proxy 
then collects a response from the ICAP server providing 
a complete set of modified HTTP headers and body. In 
addition to the TCP/IP socket overhead for communicat- 
ing with the external service, such a protocol also adds 
overhead to parse the protocol headers and chunked data 
transfer format and to encapsulate HTTP messages within 
the protocol. Further, current implementations of ICAP 
locate value-added services on a separate server machine, 
even if the host CPU of the cache is not saturated. 


An alternative approach is to use an application pro- 
gramming interface (API) that allows user modules to be 
directly loaded into the core of the cache and run ser- 
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vices either on the cache system or on a separate server 
as desired. This paper presents an API that enables pro- 
gramming of a proxy cache after deployment. This API 
turns a previously monolithic proxy cache into a pro- 
grammable component in a Web content delivery infras- 
tructure, cleanly separating new functionality from the 
cache’s core. At the same time, the API allows extremely 
fast communication between the cache and the user mod- 
ules without the need for TCP connections or a standard- 
ized parsing scheme. Specifically, the API provides the 
infrastructure to process HTTP requests and responses at a 
high level, shielding developers from the low-level details 
of socket programming, HTTP interactions, and buffer 
management. This API can also be used to implement 
the ICAP standard by creating a dynamically loaded mod- 
ule that implements the TCP and parsing aspects of ICAP. 
The API extends beyond the content adaptation features 
of ICAP by providing interfaces for content management 
and specialized administration. 

Several technological trends have made single-box de- 
ployment of API-enabled proxy servers more attractive. 
Among these are more available processing power and 
better OS support for high-performance servers. Proxy 
software in general has improved in efficiency while mi- 
croprocessor speeds have increased. Recent benchmarks 
have shown that a 300 MHz 586-class processor is suffi- 
cient to handle over 7Mbps of traffic, enough for multi- 
ple T-1 lines [15]. Current microprocessors with two ar- 
chitectural generations of improvement and a clock rate 
that is 5-8 times higher will have significant free CPU for 
other tasks. Proxy servers running on general-purpose op- 
erating systems have met or exceeded the performance of 
appliances running customized operating systems. As a 
result, the proxy server has become a location that han- 
dles HTTP traffic and has the capacity and flexibility to 
support more than just caching. 

Unlike some previously proposed schemes for extend- 
ing server or proxy functionality, the API presented in this 
paper uses an event-aware design to conform to the im- 
plementation of high-performance proxy servers. By ex- 
posing the event-driven interaction that normally occurs 
within proxies, high performance implementations can 
avoid the overhead of using threads or processes to handle 
every proxy request. We believe that this performance- 
conscious approach to API design allows higher scalabil- 
ity than previous approaches, following research showing 
the performance advantages of event-driven approaches to 
server design in general [13]. 

We have implemented this API in the iMimic DataRe- 
actor, a portable, high-performance proxy cache. We 
show that implementing the API imposes negligible per- 
formance overhead and allows modules to consume free 
CPU cycles on the cache server. The modules them- 
selves achieve high performance levels without substan- 


tially hindering a background benchmark load running 
at high throughput. While the API style is influenced 
by event-driven server design, the API is not tied to the 
architecture of any cache, and it can be deployed more 
widely given systems that support standard libraries and 
common operating system abstractions (e.g., threads, pro- 
cesses, file descriptors, and polling). 

The rest of this paper proceeds as follows. Section 2 
describes the general architecture of the system and the 
design of modules that access the API. Section 3 discusses 
the API in more detail. Section 4 describes sample mod- 
ules used with the API and discusses coding issues for 
these modules. Section 5 provides a more detailed com- 
parison of the API with ICAP. Section 6 describes the im- 
plementation of the API in the iMimic DataReactor proxy 
cache and presents its performance for some sample mod- 
ules. Section 7 discusses related work, and Section 8 sum- 
marizes the conclusions of this paper. 


2 Structure of the API 


The underlying observation that shapes the structure of 
the API is that a high-performance API should adopt 
the lessons learned from the design of high-performance 
server architectures. As a result, we use an event-driven 
approach as the most basic interaction mechanism, expos- 
ing this level directly to modules as well as using it to 
construct support for additional communication models 
based on processes or threads. By exposing the event- 
driven structure directly to modules, the API can achieve 
high scalability with minimal performance impact on the 
proxy. This approach dispenses with multiple thread con- 
texts or multiple processes, enabling the scalability gains 
previously observed for server software [13]. The rest of 
this section describes how the API integrates with HTTP 
processing in the cache and how customization modules 
are designed and invoked. 


2.1 Integration with HTTP Handling 


Figure | illustrates the flow of request and response con- 
tent through the proxy. Clients send requests to the proxy, 
either directly or via redirection through an L4/7 switch. 
The proxy interprets the request and compares it with the 
content it has stored locally. If a valid, cached copy of 
the request is available locally, the proxy cache obtains 
the content from its local storage system and returns it to 
the client. Otherwise, the proxy must modify the HTTP 
headers and contact the remote server to obtain the object 
or revalidate a stale copy of the object fetched earlier. If 
the object is cacheable, the proxy cache stores a copy of it 
in order to satisfy future requests for the object. 

These various interactions between the proxy, the 
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Figure 1: Original and modified data transfer paths in a proxy server 


client, and the server provide the basis for the primary 
functions of the API. In particular, the API provides cus- 
tomization modules with the ability to register callbacks, 
special functions with defined inputs and outputs that are 
invoked by the cache on events in the HTTP process- 
ing flow. These callback points are the natural process- 
ing points within an event-driven server; by exposing this 
structure, the API implementation can support modules 
with high scalability and low performance impact. Exam- 
ples of such HTTP processing events include the comple- 
tion of the request or response header, arrival of request 
or response body content, logging the completion of the 
request, and timer events. 

As these interactions are common to all proxy servers, 
all available proxy software should be able to provide the 
hooks needed for implementing this API. A full imple- 
mentation of this API is http-complete, in that it can sup- 
port any behavior that can be implemented via HTTP re- 
quests and responses; this level of completeness is neces- 
sary to allow modules to perform content adaptation with- 
out limits. In addition to these hooks, the API also pro- 
vides other mechanisms to control policy/behavioral as- 
pects of the cache not covered within the scope of HTTP 
(e.g. prefetching content, request logging, server selection 
in round-robin DNS). 

Modules register a set of function pointers for various 
events by providing a defined structure to the underlying 
proxy core. This structure is shown in Figure 2, and con- 
tains non-NULL entries for all of the callback functions 
of interest to the module. The module may specify NULL 
values for callback points for which it elects to receive no 
notification. Note that the events corresponding to the re- 
ceipt of request or response body data may be triggered 
multiple times in an HTTP transaction (request-response 
pair), allowing the module to start working on the received 
data immediately without waiting or buffering. 

The API tags each transaction with a unique identi- 
fier that is passed to each callback as the first argument. 
This allows the module to invoke multiple interactions 


with the proxy for a single HTTP transaction while recog- 
nizing which parts of the transaction have already taken 
place. Additionally, the API allows the module to pass 
back a special “opaque” value after completing each call- 
back. This opaque value is not interpreted by the cache 
itself, but is instead passed directly to the next API call- 
back function for this transaction. The opaque value typ- 
ically contains a pointer to a data structure in the mod- 
ule specific to this transaction. The API invokes the 
dfp_opaquefree callback function when the transac- 
tion is complete, allowing the module to clean up the un- 
derlying structure as desired. The client IP address is also 
an input to each HTTP-related callback, allowing for dif- 
ferent decisions depending on the source. 

If a module is no longer interested in event notifica- 
tions for a particular transaction, it may return a special 
response code recognized by the API. This allows mod- 
ules to cease further effort on a transaction if, for exam- 
ple, request or response headers indicate that the module’s 
service is not applicable. Once a module returns that re- 
sponse code, the API will not invoke any more callbacks 
for that transaction, but will invoke callbacks for other 
transactions. 


2.2 Module Design 


API modules are precompiled object files that are either 
dynamically linked into the proxy or are spawned in a 
separate address space. For security reasons, clients of 
the proxy cannot install modules into the proxy. Modules 
are trusted software components that must be installed by 
an administrator with the authority to configure the cache. 

Modules export a set of standard entry points that are 
used by the proxy cache to invoke methods in the mod- 
ule in response to certain events affiliated with HTTP pro- 
cessing. The internal design of modules is not restricted; 
they can spawn other programs, invoke interpreted code, 
or call standard library and operating system APIs with- 
out impediment. The latter are particularly useful, for ex- 
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typedef struct DR_FuncPtrs { 
DR_InitFunc *dfp_init; 
DR_ReconfigureFunc *dfp_reconfig; 
DR_FiniFunc *dfp_fini; 
DR_ReqHeaderFunc *dfp_reqHeader; 
DR_ReqBodyFunc *dfp_reqBody; 
DR_ReqOutFunc *dfp_reqOut; 
DR_DNSResolvFunc *dfp_dnsResolv; 
DR_RespHeaderFunc *dfp_respHeader; 
DR_RespBodyFunc *dfp_respBody; 
DR_RespReturnFunc *dfp_respReturn; 
DR_TransferLogFunc *dfp_logging; 
DR_OpaqueFreeFunc *dfp_opaqueFree; 
DR_TimerFunc *dfp_timer; 
int dfp_timerFreq; 

} DR_FuncPtrs; 


// 
// 
// 
RE 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
Wi 
// 
// 
Sih 


on module load 

on configuration change 

on module unload 

when request header is complete 

on every piece of request body 
before request goes to remote server 
when DNS resolution needed 

when response header is complete 

on each piece of response body 

when response returned to client 
logging entry after request done 
when each response completes 
periodically called for maintenance 
timer frequency in seconds 


Figure 2: Structure provided by modules to register callback functions for specified events. 


ample, for communicating with other systems via TCP/IP 
connections to provide services desired by the module. 

Multiple modules can be active, and modules can be 
dynamically loaded and unloaded. Cascading multiple 
modules allows developers to combine services such as 
content filtering with image transcoding for a wireless 
business environment or site monitoring and content- 
preloading for a content delivery network. The ability 
to dynamically load and unload modules allows policies 
such as deactivating content filtering outside of normal 
work hours while still using image transcoding. The mod- 
ule programmer or deployer must specify the order of in- 
vocation for multiple modules so that data arrives as ex- 
pected and interactions remain sensible. 


2.3 Execution Models 


The API supports modules executing in several formats, 
including processes, threads, and callbacks. The mod- 
ule sees the same interfaces in all cases, but the under- 
lying implementations may differ. Since all of the models 
present the same interface, module developers are free to 
change the model used as the performance or flexibility 
needs of their modules change. 


Processes — The most flexible model for an API module 
is to use a (Unix) process. In this manner, all module pro- 
cessing takes place in a separate address space from the 
proxy core, and the module is at liberty to use any operat- 
ing system interfaces, run other programs, communicate 
across the network, perform disk operations, or under- 
take other slow or resource-intensive operations. A pro- 
cess may be single-threaded or multi-threaded. Using the 
process model enables the trivial use of multiprocessors 


and, with appropriately written modules, the ability to har- 
ness clusters of machines in a network. The flexibility of 
the process model implies more overhead in the operating 
system, including extra memory for storing the process 
state and more CPU overhead when the OS-supplied in- 
terprocess communication mechanisms are invoked to ex- 
change information between the proxy core and the mod- 
ule. However, these communication costs are relatively 
minor for modules that perform significant processing. 


Threads — Threads provide a higher-performance alterna- 
tive to processes. In this model, the module spawns mul- 
tiple threads in the proxy’s address space. Each thread 
requires less overhead than a full process and the use of 
shared memory allows higher performance communica- 
tion between the module and the proxy cache. Like the 
process model, threads can also trivially take advantage 
of multiprocessors. However, since the threads share the 
address space with the proxy cache, they must be careful 
not to corrupt memory or invoke system calls that affect 
the state of the proxy itself. 


Callbacks — Callbacks are the lowest overhead mecha- 
nism for content adaptation, since the module is directly 
linked into the proxy cache’s address space and invoked 
by the proxy cache state machine. As a result, callback 
overhead is comparable to a single function call. Since 
callbacks are performed synchronously in the proxy, the 
module’s routines should not perform any blocking opera- 
tion such as opening files, waiting on network operations, 
or synchronously loading data from disk. Nevertheless, 
callbacks may invoke nonblocking network socket oper- 
ations and use polling functions provided by the API to 
determine when data is available for them. Modules that 
fit these criteria may use callbacks for the highest perfor- 
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Figure 3: Structure of HTTP requests and responses 


mance. Modules using callbacks should also be careful to 
avoid corrupting memory or performing stray pointer ac- 
cesses, since corrupting memory can affect the running of 
the proxy cache. 


3 API Functions 


This section describes the functions provided by the API. 
This section does not aim to be a full manual, but rather 
describes the reasons for specific functions and the types 
of tasks supported by the API. 


3.1 Content Adaptation Functions 


The content adaptation functions allow modules to inspect 
and modify requests and replies as they pass through the 
proxy cache. Since any portion of the transfer can be in- 
spected and modified by the modules, the API provides a 
powerful mechanism to use the proxy cache in a variety 
of applications. For example, the proxy cache can be used 
as a component of a Content Distribution Network (CDN) 
by developing a module that inspects the user’s requested 
URL and rewrites it or redirects it based on geographic in- 
formation. In mobile environments where end users may 
have lower-resolution displays, an API module could re- 
duce image resolution to save transmission bandwidth and 
computation/display time on low-power devices. Such 
modular solutions would consist of far less code and bet- 
ter defined interactions than modifications to open-source 
code. 

As explained in Section 2, the mechanisms for the API 
are closely integrated with the processing of requests and 
responses in the HTTP protocol. In the HTTP proto- 
col, requests and responses have a well-defined structure, 
shown in Figure 3. Each consists of a header block with a 
special request/response line followed by a variable num- 
ber of header lines, and then a variable-length data block. 


The content adaptation interfaces allow modules to 
specify entry points that are called when the proxy han- 
dles the various portions of the requests and responses. 
Some of the entry points are called only when a particular 
portion is complete (e.g., when all of the response headers 
have been received), while others are called multiple times 
(e.g., as each piece of body data is received on a cache 
miss). For example, a module could provide routines that 
examine and modify the first line of each request and the 
full contents of each response that pass through the proxy. 

The API includes header processing routines that al- 
low searching for particular HTTP headers, adding new 
headers, deleting existing headers, and declaring that the 
current set of headers is completed and may be sent on. 
These routines provide a simple and flexible interface for 
the module to customize the HTTP-level behavior of the 
request, in isolation or in conjunction with transformation 
of the content body. This approach also insulates the mod- 
ules from the details of the HTTP protocol, shifting the 
burden of providing infrastructure onto the proxy. Table 1 
lists the routines provided for header and body manipula- 
tion. 

The cache may also store modified content, allowing 
it to be served without requiring adaptation processing 
on future requests. This can be accomplished by regis- 
tering interest in the arrival of the response header, and 
modifying the cache control header appropriately, causing 
the proxy cache to store the modified content if it would 
not be stored by default. When content adaptation is per- 
formed based on features of the client’s request, the mod- 
ule can use the HTTP Vary header to indicate multiple 
variant responses cached for the same URL. 


3.2 Content Management Functions 


The API’s content management features allow modules 
to perform finer-grained control over cache content than 
a proxy cache normally provides. These routines are ap- 
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Header 
Processing 


DR_HeaderDelete 
DR-HeaderFind 
DR-HeaderAdd 
DR-HeaderDone 
Body DR_RespBodyinject 


Modification 


Modules can examine and modify the multiple re- 
quest/response header lines as they arrive from the 
client/server, or as they are sent out from the proxy. 


Modules change the content body during notifica- 
tions by changing return values, or at other times 
using this explicit call. 





Table 1: Content adaptation functions 


propriate for environments where the default content man- 
agement behaviors of the proxy cache must be modified or 
augmented with information from other sources. The rou- 
tines in this area fall into three broad categories: content 
freshness modification and eviction, content preloading, 
and content querying. The related functions are shown in 
Table 2. 


Server accelerators and surrogates in content distribu- 
tion networks benefit from finer-grained control over con- 
tent validation to improve response time, reduce server 
load, or provide improved information freshness. In par- 
ticular, surrogates normally achieve the maximum benefit 
when the origin servers set large expiration times to re- 
duce the frequency of revalidation. However, the proxy 
may not see the most recent content if the underlying con- 
tent changes during this time. When an external event 
(such as a breaking news item) occurs that voids the expi- 
ration information, the content management routines can 
update the proxies by invalidating cached content and 
fetching the newest information. The content manage- 
ment routines thus allow programmed, automatic con- 
trol for exceptional situations while still using the regu- 
lar mechanisms of the proxy cache under normal circum- 
stances. 


The content management routines also allow program- 
matic and dynamic preloading of objects into the cache, in 
addition to the content prepositioning support that already 
exists in many proxy caches. Preloading modules may be 
coupled to information sources outside of the proxy rather 
than just based on timer information. For example, a ser- 
vice provider running a network of caches could create a 
custom module to inject documents into caches as their 
popularity increases in other parts of the network. 


Finally, the content management controls can also be 
used to provide “premium” services to portions of cached 
content. For example, the content management controls 
can be used to periodically query the cache and refresh the 
pages of premium customers, changing their cache evic- 
tion behavior. 


Even though these functions change the material stored 
in the cache, the API introduces no security issues be- 
cause its functions are invoked directly from trusted mod- 
ules running on the same machine. However, the mod- 


ules themselves may need to implement a security policy, 
especially if they take commands from external sources. 
The modules may use standard library functions to pro- 
vide the mechanisms for this security; the API need not 
provide mechanisms since none of the encryption or au- 
thentication required is specific to the proxy cache envi- 
ronment. 


3.3. Customized Administration 


The API provides notifications that can be used to aug- 
ment the administrative and monitoring interfaces typi- 
cally available in proxy caches through Web-based tools, 
command-line monitoring, and SNMP. The event notifi- 
cation for logging allows the proxy to extract real-time 
information and manipulate it in a convenient manner in 
order to feed external consumers of this information. For 
example, content distribution networks and web hosting 
facilities may use real-time log monitoring to provide up- 
to-date information to customers about traffic patterns and 
popularity on hosted web sites, or to notice high rates of 
“page not found” errors and dynamically create pages to 
redirect users to the appropriate page. While all of this 
information can be obtained in off-line post-processing of 
access logs, the API allows deployers to implement cus- 
tom modules that meet their specific needs for realtime 
analysis and action. 

The administrative interfaces of the API can also be 
used to monitor networks of proxies, and to combine 
this information with other sources in Network Opera- 
tion Centers (NOCs). For example, if a company is run- 
ning a network of proxies and notices an unusually low 
request rate at one such proxy, this information can be 
combined with other information to help diagnose con- 
gested links or overloaded systems beyond the company’s 
control. Since the proxy is functioning normally, one iso- 
lated measurement provides less reliable information than 
programmatic and comparative measurement of different 
systems. 


3.4 Utility Functions 


Table 3 describes utility functions provided by the API. 
The DR_FDPoll family of functions allow callback- 
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DR_Obj IDMake 
DR.Obj IDRef 
DR_Obj IDUnref 


Naming & 
Identification 


DR_Obj Query 
DR_ObjFetch 
DR_ObjValidate 
DR-ObjExpirationSet 
DR_ObjDelete 
DR-ObjInject 
DR_ObjInjectStart 
DR_Obj InjectBody 
DR_ObjInjectDone 
DR_Obj Read 
DR_ObjReadStart 
DR_ObjReadPart 
DR_ObjReadDone 


Existence & 
Lifetime 
Handling 


Cache 
Injection 


Data 
Reading 





Modules use internal identifiers for content man- 
agement functions rather than requiring full URLs 
in all calls. These functions are used to cre- 


ate/destroy the identifiers 
For querying the existence/property of objects and 
loading, refreshing, and deleting them as needed 


Objects can be manually added into the proxy 
without having the proxy initiate a fetch from a re- 
mote server. The object can be injected all at once, 
or in pieces. 

Objects in the cache can be loaded into memory 
allocated by the module without being requested 
by the client. The object can be read all at once or 
in pieces. 


Table 2: Content management functions 
















External 
Communication 


DR_-FDPollReadNotify 
DR-FDPollReadClear 
DR-FDPollWriteNotify 
DR_-FDPollWriteClear 
DR_-FDPo1l1Close 
DR_StringFromStatus 
DR_StringFromLogCode 
DR-StringFromLogTimeout 
DR-StringFromLogHier 








Custom 
Logging 











Configuration DR-ConfigOptionFind 











Modules may communicate externally using sock- 
ets, even when using the callback mechanism. In 
this case, they use asynchronous operations and 
use these functions to have the main proxy notify 
them of events on their sockets. 
These functions provide the standard text strings 
used for the extended log format. 


User modules invoke this function to extract infor- 
mation from the cache configuration file. 









Table 3: Utility functions 


based modules to use nonblocking socket operations. 
These functions allow external communication without 
blocking and without requiring modules to implement 
their own event management infrastructure; instead, such 
modules can simply utilize the underlying event mech- 
anisms of the OS and host proxy. In particular, the 
ReadNotify and WriteNotify calls register func- 
tions that should be invoked when an event (either data 
available to read or space available to be written, re- 
spectively) takes place on a given file descriptor. The 
ReadClear and WriteClear functions indicate that 
the previously registered function should no longer be 
called, and the Close function indicates that the file de- 
scriptor in question has been closed and all currently reg- 
istered notifications should be deregistered. All of these 
functions can be implemented using poll, select, 
kevent, /dev/poll, or other OS-specific mecha- 
nisms; their only requirement is that the underlying OS 
support the notion of file descriptors and some form of 


event notification, which are common to all standard sys- 
tems. 

The custom logging functions provide canonical names 
for the codes passed by the proxy to module functions for 
log notifications. DR-ConfigOptionFind allows the 
user module to extract desired information from the cache 
configuration files. 


4 Sample Modules 


To experiment with the API, both from a functional as- 
pect as well as from a performance perspective, we devel- 
oped some modules that use various aspects of the inter- 
face, including a module that implements ICAP. We were 
pleased with the simplicity of module development and 
the compactness of the code necessary to implement vari- 
ous features. Initial development and testing of each mod- 
ule required from a few hours to a few days. More detail 
about each module’s behavior and implementation is pro- 
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Module Name | 










Total 
Lines 


TAdRemover SiS | tS] rT 
Dynamic Compressor || __387| 280106 11 
[Image Transcoder (+ helper) || 391 + 166 | 309+ 118 | 148 +54 | 10] 
Text Injector Cr helper) || 473456] 367+32| 170+8| 12, 
[Content Manager _—_—*ii|_—«a7S | ——«S56| —289: | 56 | 
FICAP client ___——_—+i| loa [7g |) sar | 5 


Code 
Lines 


# API 
call sites 


Semicolons 





Table 4: Code required to implement sample services 


vided below. Table 4 summarizes information about the 
code size needed for each module. Since the modules are 
freed from the task of implementing basic HTTP mech- 
anisms, none of them are particularly large. The “Total 
Lines” count includes headers and comments, the “Code 
Lines” count removes all blank lines and comments, and 
the “Semicolons” count gives a better feeling for the num- 
ber of actual C statements involved. All modules use the 
callback interface, with some spawning separate helper 
processes under their control. 


Ad Remover — Ad images are modified by dynamically 
rewriting their URLs and leaving the original HTML un- 
modified. On each client request, the module uses a call- 
back to compare the URL to a known list of ad server 
URL patterns. Matching URLs are rewritten to point 
to a cacheable blank image, leading to cache hits in the 
proxy for all replaced ads. To account for both explicitly- 
addressed and transparent proxies, the module constructs 
the full URL from the first line of the request and the 
Host header line of the request header. On modified re- 
quests, the Host header must be rewritten as well, utiliz- 
ing the DR-Header* functions. Other uses for this mod- 
ule could include replacing original ads with preferred 
ads. 


Dynamic Compressor — This module invokes the zlib 
library from callbacks to compress data from origin 
servers and then caches the compressed version. Clients 
use less bandwidth and the proxy avoids compressing ev- 
ery request by serving the modified content on future 
cache hits. This module checks the request method and 
Accept-Encoding header to ensure that only GET re- 
quests from browsers that accept compressed content are 
considered. The response header is used to ensure that 
only full responses (status code 200) of potentially com- 
pressible types (non-images) are compressed. The header 
is also checked to ensure that the response is not already 
being served in compressed form and is not an object with 
multiple variants (since one of those variants may already 
be in compressed form). Using the DR-Header* func- 
tions, the outbound response must be modified to remove 
the original Content-length header and to insert a 


Vary header to indicate that multiple versions of the ob- 
ject may now exist. 


Image Transcoder — All JPEG and GIF images are con- 
verted to grayscale using the netpbm and ijpeg pack- 
ages. Since this task may be time-consuming, it is per- 
formed in a separate helper process. The module buffers 
the image until it is fully received, at which point it sends 
the data to the helper for transcoding. The helper returns 
the transcoded image, or the original data if transcod- 
ing fails. The module kills and restarts the helper if the 
transcoding library fails, and also limits the number of 
images waiting for transcoding if the helper can not sat- 
isfy the incoming rate of images. The module uses the 
DR-FDPo11+ functions to communicate with the helpers, 
the DR-Header* functions to modify the response, and 
the DR-RespBodyInject function to inject content 
into an active connection. 


Text Injector — The main module scans the response to 
find the end of the HTML head tag, and then calls out 
to a helper process to determine what text should be in- 
serted into the page. The helper process currently only 
responds with a text line containing the client IP ad- 
dress, but since it operates asynchronously, it could con- 
ceivably produce targeted information that takes longer 
to generate. The module passes data back to the client 
as it scans the HTML, so very little delay is intro- 
duced. For reasons similar to the case of the Image 
Transcoder module, the DR-FDPoll*, DR-Header+, 
and DR-RespBodyInject functions are all invoked. 


Content Manager — This demonstration module accepts 
local telnet connections on the machine and presents 
an interface to the DR-Obj* content management func- 
tions. The administrator can query URLs, force remote 
fetches, revalidate objects, and delete objects. Object con- 
tents can also be displayed, and dummy object data can be 
forced into the cache. The module uses the DR-_FDPol1* 
family of functions to perform all processing in callback 
style even while waiting on data from network connec- 
tions. 


ICAP Client — This module implements the ICAP 1.0 
draft for interaction with external servers that provide 
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value-added services [8]. The module must encapsulate 
HTTP requests and responses in ICAP requests, send 
those requests to ICAP servers, retrieve and parse re- 
sponses, and send forth either the original HTTP message 
or the modified message provided by the ICAP server. All 
of this processing can be implemented through callbacks 
with the assistance of the polling functions for network 
event notification. Implementing ICAP as a module rather 
than an integrated part of the proxy core is particularly ap- 
propriate as ICAP specifications continue to evolve. 


5 Comparison with ICAP 


This section discusses key points of comparison between 
our API and the Internet Content Adaptation Protocol 
(ICAP) draft specification [8]. We do not seek to under- 
take a detailed quantitative performance comparison since 
the ICAP standard and implementations are still evolv- 
ing. We instead focus on differences in functionality and 
mechanism. 

Functionality. ICAP provides services for content- 
adaptation, while the API additionally provides services 
for content-management and customized administration. 
As a result, ICAP provides a useful component for con- 
tent delivery, but cannot enable the more detailed manage- 
ment infrastructure for a content delivery network with- 
out changes to the underlying cache architecture. In con- 
trast, the API provides services to push, query, invali- 
date, or modify data while it is in the cache, and also 
provides features for real-time monitoring and integration 
with statistics. Some of these features may even inform 
content-adaptation; for example, real-time monitoring can 
potentially provide additional information beyond cook- 
ies alone (e.g., frequency of connections from a client IP 
address or authenticated user) that may lead to different 
transcoding behavior or object freshness policy. 

Additionally, the polling functions of Section 3.4 en- 
capsulate the low-level details of concurrency manage- 
ment. These polling functions enable the API modules 
to efficiently use the underlying OS and cache features 
for socket I/O to a variety of network services (including 
external ICAP servers) while avoiding the programming 
difficulty of implementing such an event notification state 
machine directly. 

Mechanism. The primary differences in content adap- 
tation mechanism between ICAP and the API stem from 
the communication methods used. ICAP invokes all com- 
munication by having the cache initiate contact with the 
service through a TCP/IP socket. In contrast, the API 
allows the cache to directly invoke functions registered 
to provide a service. While current ICAP implementa- 
tions locate the value-added services on a separate server, 
the API allows for the use of either a separate server 


or a cache-integrated module. The latter is particularly 
valuable as processor speeds continue to accelerate faster 
than all other parts of the system, enabling substantial ad- 
ditional services beyond caching without saturating the 
CPU. The API is also sufficiently flexible to implement 
ICAP as a module rather than part of the proxy core. 

ICAP allows servers to statically inform proxies that 
HTTP data for certain file extensions should not be passed 
to them, that others should be sent for previewing, and that 
others should be always sent in their entirety. For those 
HTTP requests and responses that must be previewed, an 
ICAP-enabled proxy constructs a preview message con- 
sisting of ICAP-specific headers followed by the com- 
plete HTTP headers and some arbitrary amount of the 
HTTP body. The ICAP server then indicates whether 
or not the proxy should continue sending body data for 
modification. If so, or if the file extension indicates that 
this request should always be sent rather than previewed, 
the proxy must send the entire set of HTTP headers and 
body. The server will then respond either with an in- 
dication that no modifications will take place or with a 
complete set of modified HTTP headers and body. The 
primary goal of previewing is to allow the service to act 
upon a message by reading the HTTP headers, but ICAP 
requires the proxy to construct ICAP headers and en- 
capsulate the HTTP headers on a preview, after which it 
must parse a response from the ICAP server. In contrast, 
the API allows for more direct header examination with 
DR-HeaderF ind, requiring no higher-level ICAP wrap- 
per headers. 

Services should also have an easy mechanism to decide 
that they have no further interest in an HTTP message. 
ICAP provides no mechanism to continue past the pre- 
view and then stop adaptation before seeing the full body. 
The API allows the service to dynamically turn off inter- 
est in further callbacks for a transaction at any point in the 
headers or body. This difference could affect the text in- 
jector module of Section 4, since the text injection process 
might finish at any arbitrary point in the body. 

In short, while ICAP can provide a variety of useful 
content-adaptation features, the API presented here ex- 
poses an interface that provides a superset of these func- 
tions while also enabling low-overhead coordination with 
service modules (including ICAP itself). 


6 Implementation and Performance 


In this section, we describe the implementation of the 
API in the iMimic DataReactor proxy cache and con- 
duct a series of experiments to understand various perfor- 
mance scenarios related to the API. We measure the im- 
pact of adding API support into the DataReactor, the var- 
ious costs of API features, and the performance of some 
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of the sample modules that use the API. 


6.1 The iMimic DataReactor Proxy Cache 


Evaluating the impact of the API is heavily dependent 
on the quality of the underlying platform. A slow proxy 
will mask the overhead of the API, while a fast one will 
more easily expose the additional latency resulting from 
the API. The iMimic DataReactor Proxy Cache is a com- 
mercial high-performance proxy cache. It supports the 
standard caching modes (forward, reverse, transparent) 
and is portable, with versions for the x86, Alpha, and 
Sparc architectures and the FreeBSD, Linux, and Solaris 
operating systems. It has performed well in the vendor- 
neutral Proxy Cache-Offs, setting records in performance, 
latency, and price/performance [15, 16, 17]. 

We test forward-proxy (client-side) cache performance 
using the Web Polygraph benchmark program running a 
modified version of the Polymix-3 workload [16]. We 
use this test and workload because it has the highest num- 
ber of independently-measured entries of any web proxy 
benchmark, and it heavily stresses proxy server perfor- 
mance. For the sake of time, we shorten our performance 
tests to use a 2 hour load plateau instead of four hours, 
and fill the disks only once before all tests rather than be- 
fore each test. These changes shorten the load phase of 
the Polygraph test to roughly 6 hours instead of 10.5, and 
avoiding a separate fill phase reduces the length of each 
test by an additional 10-14 hours. The primary perfor- 
mance impact is a 3-4% higher hit ratio than an official 
test because of a smaller working set and data set. We call 
this modified test PMix-3. 

Polygraph stresses various aspects of proxy perfor- 
mance, particularly in network and disk-related areas. It 
uses per-connection and per-packet delays between the 
proxy and simulated remote servers to cause cache misses 
to have a high response time. Likewise, it generates data 
sets and working sets that far exceed physical memory, 
causing heavy disk access. Polygraph stresses connection 
management by scaling the number of simulated clients 
and servers with the request rate. 

The test system runs FreeBSD 4.4 and includes a 1400 
MHz Athlon, 2 GB of memory, a Netgear GA-620 Gigabit 
Ethernet NIC, and five 36 GByte 10000 RPM SCSI disks. 
All tests use a target request rate of 1450 TS4°5%5_ This 
throughput compares favorably with other high-end com- 
mercial proxy servers and is over a factor of ten higher 
than what free software has demonstrated [16]. At this 
rate, the proxy is managing over 16000 simultaneous con- 
nections and 3600 client IP addresses. Given the fixed re- 
quest rate, this test demonstrates any latency differences 
in the various test scenarios. (Polygraph also shows some 
run-to-run randomness in the offered workload, leading to 
additional minor variations.) 


6.2 API Implementation Overhead 


To understand the performance overhead of implement- 
ing the API in the DataReactor, we start with a stan- 
dard DataReactor platform, incrementally add features, 
and test the result. Overheads from implementing the 
API result in increased hit and miss response times, since 
throughput is kept constant. Table 5 lists the results for 
these tests. 

The various columns of Table 5 are as follows: “Base- 
line” is the standard DataReactor software without API 
support. “API-Enabled” is the same software with API 
support, but without any modules loaded. ‘Empty Call- 
back” adds a module with all notifications specified, but 
with no work done in any of them. ‘Add Headers” adds 
extra headers to all inbound/outbound paths on the proxy, 
so four extra headers will be introduced on each transac- 
tion. “Body + Headers” additionally copies the response 
body of each reply and overwrites the response body with 
this copy. 

The “API-Enabled” test shows that implementing the 
API adds virtually no overhead on cache hits and only 
a small overhead on cache misses. Actually installing a 
module causes a slight slowdown on hits and misses due 
to the extra calls needed. Due to the extremely small hit 
times, this effect appears as a 5% increase on hit time. On 
cache misses, where most of the time is spent waiting on 
the remote server, the overhead is less than one-tenth of 
one percent. These low overheads confirm the premise 
that an explicitly event-aware API design can enable an 
extensible proxy with minimal performance impact. 

We also observe that using the features of the API, such 
as adding headers or modifying the body, generates low 
overhead. Adding headers introduces some extra delay on 
misses, but even modifying the full body does not gen- 
erate any significant spike in response times. The hit 
times for “Body + Headers” show a 6% increase over 
the “Empty Callback”, which translates into a cumulative 
11.5% increase versus the baseline. However, in absolute 
terms, the increase is less than 2.5ms, or less than 1% of 
the overall response time. 


6.3 Performance Methodology 


We construct several tests to assess the performance of 
some of our content-adaptation modules, both on their 
own and in terms of their impact on the overall system. 
However, we cannot rely solely on Pmix-3 to generate 
the load, since this workload does not generate realistic 
content for the objects in its test. Without realistic con- 
tent, measuring the performance of some of our content 
adaptation modules would be meaningless. For exam- 
ple, the Image Transcoder module would fail to perform 
any transcoding, and would return the images unmodified. 
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Baseline API Empty Add | Body + 
Enabled | Callback | Headers | Headers 








Throughput (reqs/sec) 


Response time (ms) 





Hit time (ms) 
Hit ratio (%) 





| 1452.87 | | 1452.75 | | 1452.89 | 3 
[isso [ian895-[asias | astse Pas 
Miss time (ms) || 2742.53 | 2743.18 | 2744.33 | 2745.07 | 2746.98 | 
| 1982, 1986; 2087 | 2085 | 22.10, 
| 









Table 5: Performance tests to determine overhead of implementing API 


Baseline Ad Images Images | Max Trans | Compress | Compress 
Remover | 25 Trans/s | Max Trans nice 19 75 obj/s 95 obj/s 
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Throughput (reqs/s) |] 1452.8 
Response time (ms) |] 1248.99 
[Mis time (ms) 274253 
| 
| 





19.82 
Hit ratio (%) 57.8 


— 





, 

















Table 6: Background Pmix-3 benchmark performance when run simultaneously with content adaptation 


modules 


Since transcoding is a more CPU-intensive process than 
rejecting non-image objects, the real performance impact 
of the transcoder could not be measured. 

For the image transcoding and dynamic compression 
tests, we extend the Polygraph simulation testbed with a 
non-Polygraph client and server to generate requests and 
serve real objects as responses. The new server also gen- 
erates only non-cacheable responses so that the modules 
must be invoked on each response. The content adapta- 
tion modules identify responses from the “real” server and 
only consider those responses as candidates for transcod- 
ing. While this approach generates some extra load on the 
module versus screening out all Polygraph client requests 
early, we feel our approach will yield more conservative 
performance numbers. We also continue running a Pmix- 
3 test against the same proxy at the same time, and keep 
the Pmix-3 request rate the same as in the earlier tests for 
an accurate comparison. 


6.4 Module Performance 


Table 6 shows the performance effects of the various con- 
tent adaptation modules. The “Baseline” column shows 
our baseline performance with no API support. The “Ad 
Remover” column shows the performance of the Ad Re- 
mover module examining Polygraph traffic. The next 
three columns show proxy performance when the image 
transcoder is running in different scenarios. The final 
columns show the Dynamic Compressor serving a certain 
rate of compressed objects. 

The Ad Remover tests show virtually no degradation in 
performance. This result is not surprising, because most 


of this module’s work consists of inspecting request head- 
ers, which is computationally cheap. This module only 
rewrites headers on matching URLs, and this workload 
does not have any URL matches. 


The Image Transcoder tests show how this module can 
affect the overall performance of the proxy, but also how a 
simple change can eliminate almost all of its negative im- 
pact. Since all transcoding is performed in a helper pro- 
cess, we show several scenarios for this module to gain a 
better understanding of how it behaves. On an idle ma- 
chine, the transcoder can process JPEGs of size 8 KBytes 
at a rate of roughly 110 per second. During the load 
plateau of Pmix-3, most of the CPU is utilized serving reg- 
ular traffic, and less time is available to the transcoder. At 
this point, if we run the transcode client in infinite-demand 
mode, we achieve an average of 30 transcodes/sec, with a 
range of 20-38. When this occurs, the proxy CPU has no 
idle time. Transcoding at 25 reqs/sec shows an | lms in- 
crease in miss time and a 3ms increase in hit time. When 
the client runs in infinite-demand mode, miss times in- 
crease by 36ms while hit times rise by 23ms. 


The transcoder’s negative side effects on Pmix-3 traffic 
suggest that the proxy and helper are competing for the 
CPU. This competition can be almost completely elim- 
inated by changing the process scheduling priority (the 
“nice” value) of the helper to 19, giving it the lowest pri- 
ority of the system. With this change, the helper runs only 
when the CPU is idle. For the infinite-demand workload, 
queues between the proxy and the helper process never 
become overly long since further requests are delayed un- 
til earlier responses complete. As a result, the transcoder 
processes all requests made to it and the system is work- 
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conserving. Since the system is work-conserving and the 
CPU has idle time available, the priority change for the 
helper process only affects the scheduling of the helper 
but does not otherwise affect its throughput. With this 
simple change, the Pmix-3 performance numbers return 
to values only slightly worse than the base proxy. 

On an idle machine, the dynamic compressor module 
can satisfy approximately 400 compressions per second 
with the input data as an 8 KByte text file of C source 
code. When run in combination with Pmix-3, the dynamic 
compressor is shown with two different workloads: com- 
pressing 75 objects per second and 95 objects per second. 
The system supports the lighter compression workload 
with very little impact on the hit or miss response time 
of the background Pmix-3 traffic. The heavier compres- 
sion workload leads to about 10 ms increase in both miss 
and hit time relative to the baseline performance; how- 
ever, even this still leads to less than 1% degradation of 
mean response time. No substantially higher rate is pos- 
sible because the CPU is saturated when the Pmix-3 load 
plateau occurs simultaneously with 95 compressions per 
second. 

These performance results show that the API can en- 
able content-adaptation services to consume spare CPU 
cycles on the proxy cache without interfering substan- 
tially with the performance observed by transactions for 
unmodified content. 


7 Related Work 


Sections 1 and 5 discuss the Internet Content Adaptation 
Protocol (ICAP) and compare it with the API presented 
here. This section discusses other related work. 

The event-aware nature of our API is clearly motivated 
by previous research on event-driven servers [3, 19], par- 
ticularly by work showing their scalability benefits versus 
traditional multi-threaded or multi-process servers [13]. 
Through the use of dynamic loading of modules cou- 
pled with an event-driven proxy core, our implementa- 
tion achieves performance comparable to adding existing 
states into a event-driven server. 

The TransSend/TACC proxy [6] performs content 
adaptation using a system akin to Unix pipes, where 
thread-based modules receive a stream of bytes from the 
main proxy. In comparing the relevant section of that 
work, we find differences in architecture and coverage. 
By exposing an event-aware API, modules can choose 
to avoid the overhead of threads or processes, yield- 
ing higher scalability. In terms of coverage, since our 
API is specifically designed for caching proxy servers, 
it contains content management and utility functions not 
present in other APIs. 

Commercial proxy caches by Inktomi and Novell have 


previously announced APIs. No public documentation of 
functionality or performance is available for the Inktomi 
API. The Novell Filter Framework provides a content 
adaptation system for Novell Border Manager and Vol- 
era Excelerator [12]. Filter modules are supported using 
only a callback model. Additionally, the system appears 
to be tightly integrated with the operating system kernel 
because standard libraries for memory management such 
as malloc are not available; instead, all memory allo- 
cation and management must take place through kernel- 
style memory chains. Filter Framework was never fully 
implemented, and has now been discontinued. 

Many academic studies and commercial products have 
been based on modifying the source code of the Harvest 
cache and its successors such as Squid [3, 18]. However, 
if these source code changes are not integrated into the 
public releases of the proxy, the groups maintaining the 
modified proxy must track the public releases to incorpo- 
rate bug fixes, performance improvements, and new fea- 
tures. In contrast, changes to an API-enabled proxy server 
only affect modules if the API specification changes. 

Research in content adaptation has often shown the 
difficulty in modifying proxy behavior. For example, 
Chi et al. describe a proxy server that modifies Squid to 
compress incoming data objects, but keeps the original 
content-length header intact [4]. That work tests the proxy 
with a modified client that ignores the content-length 
header. In an API-based solution, deleting or changing 
headers is a simple task since the API provides the needed 
infrastructure. 

The ad insertion proxy developed by Gupta and Baehr 
uses special header lines that provide information about 
what parts of an HTML document are ads that can 
be replaced by the proxy in cooperation with the ori- 
gin server [7]. Their non-caching proxy was developed 
specifically for this purpose. The same system could be 
developed with an API-enabled proxy with much less ef- 
fort, as the ad replacement module could use the same 
special headers to communicate with cooperating servers 
without modifying the infrastructure for managing other 
HTTP headers. 

Various researchers have examined the issue of content 
management, often to address the limitations of the HTTP 
protocol’s handling of object expiration/staleness or to 
take advantage of regional proxies. The PoliSquid server 
develops a domain-specific language to allow customiza- 
tion of object expiration behavior [1]. The Adaptive 
Web Caching project uses proxies in overlapped multicast 
groups to push content and perform other optimizations 
related to object placement [5]. Likewise, the approach 
proposed by Rabinovich et al. uses routing/distance in- 
formation to determine when proxies should contact 
neighbors versus when they should request objects di- 
rectly [14]. In all of these cases, a content-management 
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API would reduce development work of the customizers 
and would allow them to focus on their policies and im- 
provements rather than the underlying mechanism. 

Researchers and companies have also examined mecha- 
nisms for extending proxy server functionality using Java. 
The Active Cache project associates with each cacheable 
document a Java applet that is invoked when a proxy ac- 
cesses the document [2]. Likewise, the JProxyma proxy 
uses Java plug-ins for performing content adaptation [9]. 
We believe that the API we propose can enable either ap- 
proach; in particular, the use of helper processes in sample 
modules such as the transcoder shows that extended ser- 
vices can effectively launch external programs for their 
API interactions. 

Component-based software architectures are rapidly 
gaining popularity in various domains of the computer in- 
dustry. For instance, the applications in office productivity 
suites, such as Microsoft Office or the public-domain Kof- 
fice, all follow the component-based paradigm, exporting 
a set of APIs to other applications [10, 11]. The reason for 
this growing popularity is identical to the one that caused 
us to develop an API for proxy caches: providing the abil- 
ity to control an application without having to modify it. 


8 Conclusions 


The need for Web proxy caches to provide a wide-ranging 
and growing set of services motivates systems that al- 
low development of customization modules while shield- 
ing developers from the details of the underlying cache. 
This paper describes an Application Programming Inter- 
face (API) for proxy caches that allows them to become 
programmable components in sophisticated content de- 
livery infrastructures. Using this API, functionality can 
be added to the proxy cache after it is deployed, without 
needing third-party source code modifications that may 
be difficult to maintain or needing external servers to run 
these services even if the cache CPU is not fully utilized. 
The API supports content adaptation, content manage- 
ment, and customized administration, and can be used 
to implement the ICAP Internet draft. We have demon- 
strated the power and ease of use of the API with some ex- 
amples that show interesting tasks being performed with 
small amounts of code. 

Although the API is independent of any particular 
proxy cache core, we have discussed the implementation 
and performance of the API in the iMimic DataReactor 
proxy cache. Because the API design follows the event- 
driven structure of a typical proxy, implementing the API 
has no significant effect on the performance of the proxy 
cache. Further, our results show two realistic content- 
adaptation services achieving high performance levels 
without substantially hindering a background benchmark 


load run at a high throughput level. This allows such 
services to consume free CPU cycles on the cache sys- 
tem itself, an increasingly available commodity as pro- 
cessor speeds accelerate faster than other portions of the 
system and as small-scale multiprocessors become more 
common. 
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Abstract 


We present NPS, a novel non-intrusive web 
prefetching system that (1) utilizes only spare re- 
sources to avoid interference between prefetch and 
demand requests at the server as well as in the net- 
work , and (2) is deployable without any modifica- 
tions to servers, browsers, network or the HTTP pro- 
tocol. NPS’s self-tuning architecture eliminates the 
need for traditional “thresholds” or magic numbers 
typically used to limit interference caused by prefetch- 
ing, thereby allowing applications to improve benefits 
and reduce the risk of aggressive prefetching. 

NPS avoids interference with demand requests by 
monitoring the responsiveness of the server and ac- 
cordingly throttling the prefetch aggressiveness, and 
by using TCP-Nice, a congestion control protocol 
suitable for low priority transfers. NPS avoids the 
need to modify existing infrastructure by modifying 
HTML pages to include Javascript™ code that is- 
sues prefetch requests and by wrapping the server in- 
frastructure with several simple external modules that 
require no knowledge of or no modifications to the in- 
ternals of existing servers. Our measurements of the 
prototype under a web trace indicate that NPS is both 
non-interfering and efficient under different network 
load and server load conditions. For example, in our 
experiments with a loaded server with little spare ca- 
pacity, we observe that a threshold-based prefetching 
scheme causes response times to increase by a factor 
of 2 due to interference, whereas prefetching using 
NPS decreases response times by 25%. 


1 Introduction 


A number of studies have demonstrated the bene- 
fits of web prefetching [12, 17, 24, 25, 32, 33, 42, 52]. 
And the attractiveness of prefetching appears likely 
to rise in the future as the falling prices of disk stor- 
age [14] and network bandwidth [41] make it increas- 
ingly attractive to trade increased consumption of 
these resources to improve response time and avail- 
ability and thus reduce human wait time [7]. 


Despite these benefits, prefetching systems have 
not been widely deployed because of two concerns: 
interference and deployability. First, if a prefetching 
system is too aggressive, it may interfere with de- 
mand requests to the same service (self-interference) 
or to other services (cross-interference) and hurt 
overall system performance. Such interference may 
occur at the server, in the communication network or 
at the client. Second, if a system requires modifica- 
tions to the existing HTTP protocol [19] , it may be 
impractical to deploy. The large number of deployed 
clients and networks in the Internet makes it diffi- 
cult to change clients, and the increasing complex- 
ity of servers (23, 26, 28, 46, 55] makes it difficult to 
change servers. What we therefore need is a prefetch- 
ing system that (a) avoids interference at clients, net- 
works, and servers and (b) does not require changes 
to the HTTP protocol and the existing infrastructure 
(client browsers, networks and servers). 


In this paper, we make three contributions. First, 
we present NPS, a novel non-interfering prefetching 
system for the web that — (1) avoids interference 
by effectively utilizing only spare resources on the 
servers and the network and (2) is deployable with no 
modifications to the HTTP protocol and existing in- 
frastructure. To avoid interference at the server, NPS 
monitors the server load externally and restricts the 
prefetch load imposed on it accordingly. To avoid in- 
terference in the underlying network, NPS uses TCP- 
Nice for low-priority network transfers [51]. Finally, 
it uses a set of heuristics to control resource usage 
at the client. To work with existing infrastructure, 
NPS modifies HTML pages to include JavaScript™ 
code to issue prefetch requests, and wraps the server 
infrastructure with simple external modules that re- 
quire no knowledge of, or no modifications to the 
internals of existing servers. Our measurements of 
the prototype under real web load trace indicate that 
NPS is both non-interfering and efficient under dif- 
ferent network and server load conditions. For ex- 
ample, in our experiments on a heavily loaded net- 
work with little spare capacity, we observe that a 
threshold-based prefetching scheme causes response 
times to increase by a factor of 7 due to interference, 
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whereas prefetching using NPS contains this increase 
to less than 30%. 

Second, and on a broader note, we propose a self- 
tuning architecture for prefetching that eliminates 
the need for traditional “threshold” magic numbers 
that are typically used to limit the interference that 
prefetching inflicts on demand requests. This archi- 
tecture divides prefetching into two separates tasks 
— (i) prediction and (ii) resource management. The 
predictor proposes prioritized lists of high-valued 
documents to prefetch. The resource manager lim- 
its the number of documents to prefetch and sched- 
ules the prefetch requests to avoid interference with 
demand requests and other applications. This sep- 
aration of concerns has three advantages — (i) it 
simplifies the design and deployment of prefetch- 
ing systems by eliminating the need to choose ap- 
propriate thresholds for an environment and update 
them with changing conditions, (ii) it reduces the 
risk of interference caused by prefetching that relies 
on manually set thresholds, especially during periods 
of unanticipated high load, (iii) it increases the ben- 
efits of prefetching by prefetching more aggressively 
than would otherwise be safe during periods of low 
or moderate load. We believe that these advantages 
would also apply to prefetching systems in many en- 
vironments beyond the web. 

Third, we explore the design space for building 
a web prefetching system, given the requirement of 
avoiding or minimizing changes to existing infras- 
tructure. We find that it is straightforward to deploy 
prefetching that ignores the problem of interference, 
and it is not much more difficult to augment such a 
system to avoid server interference. Extending the 
system to also avoid network interference is more in- 
volved, but doing so appears feasible even under the 
constraint of not modifying current infrastructure. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to devise a method to 
completely eliminate prefetching’s interference at ex- 
isting clients: in our system prefetched data may dis- 
place more valuable data in a client cache. It appears 
that a complete solution may eventually require mod- 
ifications at the client [6, 8, 44]. For now, we develop 
simple heuristics that reduce this interference. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 discusses the requirements and architecture of 
a prefetching system. Sections 3, 4 and 5 present the 
building blocks for reducing interference at servers, 
networks and clients. Section 6 presents the prefetch 
mechanisms that we develop to realize the prefetch- 
ing architecture. Section 7 discusses the details of our 
prototype and evaluation. Section 8 presents some 
related work and section 9 concludes. 


2 Requirements and Alternatives 


There appears to be a consensus among re- 
searchers on a high level architecture for prefetching 


in which a server sends a list of objects to a client 
and the client issues prefetch requests for the objects 
on the list [9, 36, 42] . This division of labor al- 
lows servers to use global object access patterns and 
service-specific knowledge to determine what should 
be prefetched, and it allows clients to filter requests 
through their caches to avoid repeatedly fetching ob- 
jects. In this paper, we develop a framework for 
prefetching that follows this organization and that 
seeks to meet two other important requirements: self 
tuning resource management and deployability with- 
out modifying existing protocols, clients, proxies, or 
servers. 


2.1 Resource Management 


Services that prefetch should balance the benefits 
against the risk of interference. Interference can take 
the form of self-interference, where a prefetching ser- 
vice hurts its own performance by interfering with its 
demand requests, and cross-interference, where the 
service hurts the performance of other applications 
on the prefetching client, other clients, or both. 

Limiting interference is essential because many 
prefetching services have potentially unlimited band- 
width demand, where incrementally more bandwidth 
consumption provides incrementally better service. 
For example, a prefetching system can improve hit 
rate and hence response times by fetching objects 
from a virtually unlimited collection of objects that 
have non-zero probabilities of access [5, 8], or by up- 
dating cached copies more frequently [10, 50, 52]. 

Interference can occur at any of the critical re- 
sources in the system. 


e Server: Prefetching consumes extra resources 
on the server such as processing time, memory 
space and disk. 

e Network: Prefetching causes extra data pack- 
ets to be transmitted over the network, po- 
tentially increasing queuing delays and packet 
drops. 

e Client: Prefetching results in extra processing 
at clients. Furthermore, aggressive prefetching 
can pollute a browser’s memory and disk caches. 


A common way of achieving balance between the 
benefits and costs of prefetching is to select a thresh- 
old and prefetch objects whose estimated probability 
of use before modification or eviction from the cache 
exceeds that threshold [17, 29, 42, 52]. There are at 
least two problems with such “magic number”-based 
approaches. First, it is difficult for even an expert 
to set thresholds to optimum values to balance costs 
and benefits—although thresholds relate closely to 
the benefits of prefetching, they have little obvious 
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relationship to the costs of prefetching (7, 21). Sec- 
ond, appropriate thresholds to balance costs and ben- 
efits may vary over time as client, network, and server 
load conditions change over seconds (e.g., changing 
workloads or network congestion [56]), hours (e.g., di- 
urnal patterns), and months (e.g., technology trends 
[7, 41)). 

Our goal is to construct a self-tuning resource 
module that prevents prefetch requests from interfer- 
ing with demand requests. Such an architecture will 
simplify the design of prefetching systems by separat- 
ing the tasks of prediction and resource management. 
Prediction algorithms may specify arbitrarily long 
lists of the most beneficial objects to prefetch sorted 
by benefit, and the resource management module is- 
sues requests for these objects and ensures that these 
requests do not interfere with demand requests or 
other system activities. In addition to simplifying 
system design, such an architecture could have two 
performance advantages over statically set prefetch 
thresholds. First, such a system can reduce inter- 
ference — when resources are scarce, it would re- 
duce prefetching aggressiveness. Second, such a sys- 
tem may increase the benefits of prefetching when 
resources are plentiful by allowing more aggressive 
prefetching than would otherwise be considered safe. 


2.2 Deployability 


Many proposed prefetching mechanisms suggest 
modifying the HTTP/1.1 protocol [4, 15, 17, 42], to 
create a new request type for prefetching. An advan- 
tage of extending the protocol is that clients, proxies, 
and servers could then distinguish prefetch requests 
from demand requests and potentially schedule them 
separately to prevent prefetch requests from interfer- 
ing with demand requests [15]. However, such mech- 
anisms are not easily deployable because modifying 
the protocol implies modifying the widely-deployed 
infrastructure that supports the current protocol in- 
cluding existing clients, proxies, and servers. As web 
servers evolve and increase in their complexity, re- 
quests may traverse not only a highly optimized web 
server (43, 49, 54, 55] but also a number of other 
complex modules such as commercial databases, ap- 
plication servers or virtual machines for assembling 
dynamic content (e.g., Apache tomcat for execut- 
ing Java Servlets and JavaServer pages), distributed 
cluster services [2, 23], and content delivery networks. 
Modifying servers to separate prefetch requests from 
demand requests maybe complex or infeasible under 
such circumstances. 

If interference were not a concern, a simple 
prefetching system could easily be built with the 
present infrastructure, where clients can be made to 
prefetch without any modifications to the protocol. 
For example, servers can embed JavaScript code or 


a Java applet (20], to fetch specified objects over the 
network and load them into the browser cache. An 
alternative way is to add invisible frames to the de- 
mand content that include and thereby preload the 
prefetch content. 

In this paper, we adapt such techniques to avoid 
interference while maintaining deployability. 


2.3 Architectural Alternatives 


In this subsection, we present an overview of two 
alternative architectures to build a prefetching sys- 
tem. The high-level description in this section is in- 
tended only to provide a framework for discussing 
resource management strategies at the server, net- 
work, and client in sections 3 through 5. These ar- 
chitectures and resource management strategies are 
pertinent regardless of whether prefetching is imple- 
mented using a new protocol or by exploiting existing 
infrastructure. In Section 6, we describe how our im- 
plementation realizes one of these architectures in an 
easily deployable way. 

We begin by making the following assumptions 
about client browsers: 


e For easy deployability of the prefetching system, 
browsers should be unmodified. 

e Browsers match requests to documents in their 
caches based on (among other parameters) the 
server name and the file name of the object on 
the server. Thus files of the same name served 
from different servers are considered to be dif- 
ferent. 

e Browsers may multiplex multiple client requests 
to a given server on one or more persistent con- 
nections [19]. 


Figure 1 illustrates what we call the one- 
connection and two-connection architectures respec- 
tively. In both architectures, clients send their access 
histories to the hint server and get a list of documents 
to prefetch. The hint server uses either online or of- 
fline prediction algorithms to compute the hint lists 
consisting of the most probable documents that the 
users might request in the future. 


Demand/Prefetch 
Requests 











Hint Lists 


(a) One Connection 


(b) Two Connection 


Figure 1. Design Alternatives for a Prefetch- 
ing System 
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2.3.1 One Connection 


In the one connection architecture (Figure 1(a)), a 
client fetches both demand and prefetch requests 
from the same content server. Since browsers multi- 
plex requests over established connections to servers, 
and since browsers do not differentiate between de- 
mand and prefetch requests, each TCP connection 
may interleave prefetch and demand requests and re- 
sponses. 

Sharing connections can cause prefetch requests 
to interfere with demand requests for network and 
server resources. If interference can be avoided, this 
system is easily deployable. In particular, objects 
fetched from the same server share the domain name 
of the server. So, unmodified client browsers can 
use cached prefetched objects to service demand re- 
quests. 


2.3.2 Two Connection 


In the two connection architecture(Figure 1(b)), a 
client fetches demand and prefetch requests from dif- 
ferent servers or from different ports on the same 
server. This architecture thus segregates demand 
and prefetch requests on separate network connec- 
tions. 

Although the two connection architecture simpli- 
fies the mechanisms for reducing interference at the 
server by segregation, this solution appears to com- 
plicate the deployability of the system. Objects with 
the same names fetched from different servers are 
considered different by the browsers. So, browsers 
can not directly use the prefetched objects to service 
demand requests. 


2.3.3 Comparison 


In the following sections, we show how to address the 
limitations of both architectures. 


e Some of the techniques we develop for avoid- 
ing interference are useful for the one connec- 
tion architecture, but some are less so. In par- 
ticular, our strategy for reducing interference 
at servers is based on end-to-end performance 
and is equally applicable to the one and two 
connection architectures. Conversely, the tech- 
niques we use to avoid network interference ap- 
pear much easier to apply to the two-connection 
than the one-connection architecture. 

e Despite the apparent deployability challenges to 
the two connection architecture discussed above, 
we find that the same basic technique we use to 
make unmodified browsers prefetch data for the 
one connection architecture can be adapted to 
support the two connection architecture as well. 


One minute intervals —— 
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Figure 2. Server loads averaged over (a) 1- 
second and (b) 1-minute intervals for the 
IBM sporting event workload. 


We conclude that both architectures are tenable 
in some circumstances. If server load is the primary 
concern and if network load is known not to be a 
major issue, then the one connection prototype may 
be simpler than the two connection prototype. At 
the same time, the two connection prototype is fea- 
sible and deployable and manages both network and 
server interference. Given that networks are a glob- 
ally shared resource, we recommend the use of two 
connection architecture in most circumstances. 


3 Server Interference 


An ideal system for avoiding server interference 
would cause no delay to demand requests in the sys- 
tem and utilize significant amounts of any spare re- 
sources on servers for prefetching. Such a system 
needs to cope with, and take advantage of, changing 
workload patterns over various time scales. HTTP 
request traffic arriving at a server often is bursty with 
the burstiness being observable at several scales of 
observation [13] and with peak rates exceeding the 
average rate by factors of 8 to 10 [37]. For example, 
Figure 2 shows the request load on an IBM server 
hosting a major sporting event during 1998 averaged 
over 1-second and 1-minute intervals. It is crucial 
for the prefetching system to be responsive to such 
bursts to balance utilization and risk of interference. 


3.1 Alternatives 


There are a variety of ways to prevent prefetch 
requests from interfering with demand requests at 
servers. 


Local scheduling Server scheduling can help use 
the spare capacity of existing infrastructure for 
prefetching in a non-interfering manner. In principle, 
existing schedulers for processor, memory [29, 31, 44], 
and disk [35] could prevent low-priority prefetch re- 
quests from interfering with high-priority demand re- 
quests. Furthermore, as these schedulers are inti- 
mately tied to the operating system, they should be 
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highly efficient in delivering whatever spare capacity 
exists to prefetch requests even over fine time scales. 
Note that local scheduling is equally applicable to 
both one- and two-connection architectures. 

For many services, however, server scheduling may 
not be easily deployable for two reasons. F irst, al- 
though several modern operating systems support 
process schedulers that can provide strict priority 
scheduling, few provide memory, cache or disk sched- 
ulers that isolate prefetch requests from demand re- 
quests. Second, even if an operating system provides 
the needed support, existing servers would have to 
be modified to differentiate between prefetch and de- 
mand requests with scheduling priorities as they are 
serviced [3]. This second requirement appears par- 
ticularly challenging given the increasing complexity 
of servers, in which requests may traverse not only 
a highly-tuned web server [43, 49, 54, 55] but also 
a number of other complex modules such as com- 
mercial databases, application servers or virtual ma- 
chines for assembling dynamic content (e.g., Apache 
tomcat for executing Java Servlets and JavaServer 
pages), distributed cluster services [2, 23], and con- 
tent delivery networks. 


Separate prefetch infrastructure An intu- 
itively simple way of avoiding server interference is 
to use separate servers to achieve complete isola- 
tion of prefetch and demand requests. In addition 
to the obvious strategy of providing separate de- 
mand and prefetch machines in a centralized cluster, 
a natural use of this strategy might be for a third- 
party “prefetch distribution network” to supply geo- 
graphically distributed prefetch servers in a manner 
analogous to existing content distribution networks. 
Note that this alternative is not available to the one- 
connection architecture. 

However, separate infrastructure needs extra 
hardware and hence may not be an economically vi- 
able solution for many web sites. 


End-to-end monitoring A technique based on 
end-to-end monitoring estimates the overall load (or 
spare capacity) on the server by periodically probing 
the server with representative requests and measur- 
ing the response times of the replies. Low response 
times indicate that the server has spare capacity and 
high response times indicate that the server is loaded. 
Based on such an estimate, the monitor utilizes the 
spare capacity on the server by controlling the num- 
ber and aggressiveness of prefetching clients. 

An advantage of end-to-end monitoring is that it 
requires no modifications to existing servers. Fur- 
thermore, it can be used by both one- and two- con- 
nection prefetching architectures. The disadvantage 
of such an approach is that its scheduling precision 
is likely to be less than that of a local scheduler that 


has access to the internal state of the server and oper- 
ating system. Moreover, an end-to-end monitor may 
not be responsive enough to bursts in load over fine 
time scales. 

In the following subsections, we discuss issues in- 
volved in designing an end-to-end monitor in greater 
detail, present our simple monitor design, and eval- 
uate its efficacy in comparison to server scheduling. 


3.2 End-to-end Monitor Design 


Figure 3 illustrates the architecture of our 
monitor-controlled prefetching system. The moni- 
tor estimates the server’s spare capacity and sets a 
budget of prefetch requests permitted for an interval. 
The hint server adjusts the load imposed by prefetch- 
ing on the server by ensuring that the sum across the 
hint lists returned to clients does not exceed the bud- 
get. Our monitor design must adress two issues: (i) 
budget estimation and (ii) budget distribution across 
clients. 


Demand/Prefetch 
Requests 











Request for 
Hint Lists 


| + Request 
y « Samples 


Figure 3. A Monitored Prefetching System 


Budget estimation The monitor periodically 
probes the server with HTTP requests to repre- 
sentative objects and measures the response times. 
The monitor increases the budget when the response 
times are below the objects’ threshold values and de- 
creases the budget otherwise. 

As probing is an intrusive technique, choosing an 
appropriate rate of probing is a challenge. A high 
rate makes the monitor more reactive to load on the 
server, but also adds extra load on the server. On 
the other hand, a low rate makes the monitor react 
slowly, and can potentially lead to interference to the 
demand requests. Similarly, the exact policy for in- 
creasing and decreasing the budget must balance the 
risk of causing interference against underutilization 
of spare capacity. 


Budget distribution The goal of this task is to 
distribute the budget among the clients such that (i) 
the load due to prefetching on the server is contained 
within the budget for that epoch and is distributed 
uniformly over the interval, (ii) a significant fraction 
of the budget is utilized over the interval, and (iii) 
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clients are responsive to changing load patterns at 
the server. The two knobs that the hint server can 
manipulate to achieve these goals are (i) the size of 
the hint list returned to the clients and (ii) the subset 
of clients that are given permission to prefetch. This 
flexibility provides a freedom to choose from many 
policies. 


3.3 Monitor Prototype 


Our prototype uses simple, minimally tuned poli- 
cies for budget estimation and budget distribution. 
Future work may improve the performance of our 
monitor. 

The monitor probes the server in epochs, each ap- 
proximately 100 ms long. In each epoch, the moni- 
tor collects a response time sample for a represen- 
tative request. In the interest of being conserva- 
tive — choosing non-interference even at the poten- 
tial cost of reduced utilization — we use an additive 
increase(increase by 1), multiplicative decrease (re- 
duce by half) policy. AIMD is commonly used in 
network congestion control [30] to conservatively es- 
timate spare capacity in the network and be respon- 
sive to congestion. If in five consecutive epochs, the 
five response time samples lie below a threshold, the 
monitor increases the budget by 1. While taking the 
five samples, if any sample exceeds the threshold, the 
monitor sends another probe immediately to check if 
the sample was an outlier. If even the new sample ex- 
ceeds the threshold, indicating a loaded server, the 
monitor decreases the budget by half and restarts 
collecting the next five samples. 

In our simple prototype, we manually supply the 
representative objects’s threshold response times. 
However, it is straightforward because of the pre- 
dictable pattern in which response times vary with 
load on server systems — a nearly constant value of 
response time for low load followed by a sharp rise be- 
yond the “knee” for high load. As part of our future 
work, we intend to make the monitor automatically 
pick thresholds in a self-tuning manner. 

The hint server distributes the current budget 
among client requests that arrive in that epoch. We 
choose to set the hint list size to the size of one doc- 
ument (a document corresponds to a HTML page 
and all embedded objects). Our policy lets clients 
to return quickly for more hints and thus be more 
responsive to changing load patterns on the server. 
Note that returning larger hint lists would reduce 
the load on the hint server, but it would reduce the 
system’s responsiveness and its ability to avoid in- 
terference. We control the number of simultaneously 
prefetching clients, and thus the load on the server, 
by returning to some clients a hint list of zero size 
and a directive to wait until the next epoch to fetch 
the next hint list. For example, if B denotes the 


budget in the current epoch, and N the expected 
number of clients in that epoch, D the number of 
files in a document, and T the epoch length, the hint 
server accepts a fraction p = min(1, oe) of requests 
to prefetch on part of clients in that epoch and re- 
turns hintlists of zero length for other requests. Note 
that other designs are possible. For example, the 
monitor can integrate with the prefetch prediction 
algorithm to favor prefetching by clients for which 
the predictor can identify high-probability items and 
defer prefetching by clients for which the predictor 
identifies few high-value targets. 

Since the hint server does not a priori know the 
number of client requests that will come in an epoch, 
it estimates that value with the number of requests 
that come in the previous epoch. If more than the 
estimated number of requests arrive in a epoch, the 
hint server replies with list of size zero and a directive 
to retry in the next epoch to those extra requests. 
If fewer clients arrive, some of the budget can get 
wasted. However, in the interest of avoiding interfer- 
ence, we choose to allow such wastage of budget. 

In the following Section 3.3.1, we evaluate the per- 
formance of our prototype with respect to the goals 
of reducing interference and reaping significant spare 
bandwidth and compare it with the other resource 
management alternatives. 





3.3.1 Evaluation 


In evaluating resource management algorithms, we 
are mainly concerned with interference that prefetch- 
ing could cause and less with the benefits obtained. 
We therefore abstract away prediction policies used 
by services by prefetching sets of dummy data from 
arbitrary URLs at the server. The goal of the ex- 
periments is to compare the effectiveness of different 
resource management alternatives in avoiding server 
interference against the ideal case (when no prefetch- 
ing is done) with respect to the following metrics: (i) 
cost: the amount of interference in terms of demand 
response times and (ii) benefit: the prefetch band- 
width. 

We consider the following resource management 
algorithms for this set of experiments: 


1. No-Prefetching: Ideal case, when no prefetching 
is done or when we use a separate prefetching 
infrastructure. 

2. No-Avoidance: Prefetching with no interference 
avoidance with fixed aggressiveness. We set the 
aggressiveness by setting pfrate, which is the 
number of documents prefetched for each de- 
mand document. For a given service, a given 
prefetch threshold will correspond to some aver- 
age pfrate. We use fixed pfrate values of 1 and 
5. 
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Figure 4. Effect of prefetching on demand 
throughput and response times with vari- 
ous resource management policies 


3. Scheduler: As a simple local server scheduling 
policy, we choose nice, the process scheduling 
utility in Unix. We again use fixed pfrate values 
of 1 and 5. This simple server scheduling algo- 
rithm is only intended as a comparison; more so- 
phisticated local schedulers may better approx- 
imate the ideal case. 


4. Monitor: We perform experiments for two 
threshold values of 3ms and 10ms. 


For evaluating algorithms 2 and 4, we set up one 
server serving both demand and prefetch requests. 
These algorithms are applicable in both one connec- 
tion and two connection architectures. Our proto- 
type implementation of algorithm 3 requires that the 
demand and prefetch requests be serviced by differ- 
ent processes and thus is applicable only to the two 
connection architecture. We use two different servers 
listening on two ports on the same machine, with one 
server run at a lower priority using the Linux nice. 
Note that the general local scheduling approach is 
equally applicable to the one-connection architecture 
with more intrusive server modifications. 

Our experimental setup includes Apache HTTP 
server [1] running on a 450MHz Pentium II, with 
128MB of memory. To generate the client load, we 
use httperf [38] running on four different Pentium 
III 930MHz machines. All machines run the Linux 
operating system. 

We use two workloads in our experiments. Our 
first workload generates demand requests to the 
server at a constant rate. The second workload is 
a one hour subset of the IBM sporting event server 
trace, whose characteristics are shown in Figure 2. 
We scale up the trace in time by a factor of two, so 
that requests are generated at twice the original rate, 
as the original trace barely loads our server. 
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Figure 5. Prefetch and demand bandwidths 
achieved by various algorithms 
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Constant workload Figure 4 shows the demand 
response times with varying demand request arrival 
rate. The graph shows that both Monitor and Sched- 
uler algorithms closely approximate the behavior of 
No-Prefetching in not affecting the demand response 
times. Whereas, the No-Avoidance algorithm with 
fixed pfrate values significantly damages both the 
demand response times and the maximum demand 
throughput. 

Figure 5 shows the bandwidth achieved by the 
prefetch requests and their effect on the demand 
bandwidth. The figure shows that No-Avoidance ad- 
versely affects the demand bandwidth. Conversely, 
both Scheduler and Monitor reap spare bandwidth 
for prefetching without much decrease in the demand 
bandwidth. Further, at low demand loads, a fixed 
pfrate prevents No-Avoidance from utilizing the full 
available spare bandwidth. The problem of too lit- 
tle prefetching when demand load is low and too 
much prefetching when demand load is high illus- 
trates the problem with existing threshold strategies. 
As hoped, the Monitor tunes prefetch aggressiveness 
of the clients such that essentially all of the spare 
bandwidth is utilized. 


IBM server trace In this set of experiments, we 
compare the performance of the four algorithms for 
the IBM server trace. Figure 6 shows the demand 
response times and prefetch bandwidth in each case. 
The graph shows that the No-Avoidance case affects 
the demand response times significantly as pfrate in- 
creases. The Scheduler and Monitor cases have less 
adverse effects on the demand response times. 
These experiments show that resource manage- 
ment is an important component of a prefetching 
system because overly aggressive prefetching can sig- 
nificantly hurt demand response time and through- 
put while timid prefetching gives up significant band- 
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Figure 6. Performance of No-Avoidance, 
Scheduler and Monitor schemes on the IBM 
server trace 


width. They also illustrate a key problem with 
constant non-adaptive magic numbers in prefetching 
such as the threshold approach that is commonly pro- 
posed. The experiments also provide evidence of the 
effectiveness of the monitor in tuning prefetch aggres- 
siveness of clients to reap significant spare bandwidth 
while keeping interference at a minimum. 


4 Network Interference 


Mechanisms to reduce network interference could, 
in principle, be deployed at clients, intermediate 
routers, or servers. For example, clients can reduce 
the rate at which they receive data from the servers 
using TCP flow control mechanisms [48]. However, 
it is not clear how to set the parameters to such 
mechanisms or how to deploy them given existing 
infrastructure. Prioritization in routers that provide 
differentiated service to prefetch and demand pack- 
ets can avoid interference effectively [47]. However, 
router prioritization is not easily deployable in the 
near future. We focus on server based control be- 
cause of the relative ease of deployability of server 
based mechanisms and their effectiveness in avoiding 
both self- and cross-interference. 

In particular, we use a transport level solution at 
the server — TCP-Nice [51]. TCP-Nice is a conges- 
tion control mechanism at the sender that is specifi- 
cally designed to support background data transfers 
like prefetching. Background connections using Nice 
operate by utilizing only spare bandwidth in the net- 
work. They react more sensitively to congestion and 
backoff when a possibility of congestion is detected, 
giving way to foreground connections. In our previ- 
ous study [51], we provably bound the network in- 
terference caused by Nice under a simple network 
model. Furthermore, our experimental evidence un- 
der wide range of conditions and workloads shows 


that Nice causes little or no interference and at the 
same time reaps a large fraction of the spare capacity 
in the network. 

Nice is deployable in the two connection context 
without modifying the internals of servers by config- 
uring systems to use Nice for all connections made 
to the prefetch server. A prototype of Nice runs on 
Linux currently, and it should be straight-forward to 
port Nice to other operating systems. The other way 
to use Nice in non-Linux environments is to put a 
Linux machine running Nice in front of the prefetch 
server and make the Linux machine serve as a reverse 
proxy or a gateway. 

It appears to be more challenging to use Nice in 
the one connection case. In principle, the Nice im- 
plementation allows flipping a connection’s conges- 
tion control algorithm between standard TCP (when 
serving demand requests) and Nice (when serving 
prefetch requests). However, using this approach for 
prefetching faces a number of challenges: (1) Flipping 
modes causes packets already queued in the TCP 
socket buffer to inherit the new mode. Thus, de- 
mand packets queued in the socket buffer may be 
sent at low-priority while prefetch packets may be 
sent at normal-priority, thus causing network inter- 
ference. Ensuring that demand and prefetch packets 
are sent in the appropriate modes would require an 
extension to Nice and a fine-grained coordination be- 
tween the application and the congestion control im- 
plementation. (2) Nice is designed for long network 
flows. It is not clear if flipping back and forth be- 
tween congestion control algorithms will still avoid 
interference and gain significant spare bandwidth. 
(3) HTTP/1.1 pipelining requires replies to be sent in 
the order requests were received, so demand requests 
may be queued behind prefetch requests, causing de- 
mand requests to perceive increased latencies. One 
way to avoid such interference may be to quash all 
the prefetch requests queued in front of the demand 
request. For example, we could send a small error 
message (eg. HTTP response code 307 — “Temporary 
Redirect” with a redirection to the original URL) as 
a response to the quashed prefetch requests. 

Based on these challenges, it appears simpler to 
use the two connection architecture when the net- 
work is a potential bottleneck. A topic for future 
work is to explore these challenges and determine if 
a deployable one connection architecture that avoids 
network interference can be devised. 


5 Client Interference 


Prefetching may interfere with the performance of 
a client in at least two ways. First, prefetch requests 
consume processing cycles and may, for instance, de- 
lay rendering of demand pages. Second, prefetched 
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data may displace demand data from the cache and 
thus hurt demand hit rates for the prefetching service 
or other services. 

As with the interference at the server discussed 
above, interference between client processes could, 
in principle, be addressed by modifying the client 
browser (and, perhaps, the client operating system) 
to use a local processor scheduler to ensure that pro- 
cessing of prefetch requests never interferes with pro- 
cessing of demand requests. Lacking that option, we 
resort to a simpler approach: as described in Sec- 
tion 6, we structure our prefetch mechanism to en- 
sure that processing prefetch requests does not be- 
gin until after the loading and rendering of the de- 
mand page, including all inline images and recur- 
sive frames. Although this approach will not help 
reduce cross-interference with other applications at 
the client, it may avoid a potentially common case of 
self-interference of the prefetches triggered by a page 
delaying the rendering of that page. 

Similarly, a number of storage scheduling algo- 
rithms exist that balance caching prefetched data 
against caching demand data [6, 8, 31, 44]. Unfortu- 
nately, all of these algorithms require modifications 
to the cache replacement algorithm. 

Because we assume that the client cannot be mod- 
ified, we resort to two heuristics to limit cache pol- 
lution caused by prefetching. First, in our system, 
services place a limit on the ratio of prefetched bytes 
to demand bytes sent to a client. Second, services 
can set the Expires HTTP header to a value in the 
relatively near future (e.g., one day in the future) 
to encourage clients to evict prefetched document 
earlier than they may otherwise have done. These 
heuristics have an obvious disadvantage: they resort 
to magic numbers similar to those in current use, and 
they suffer from the same potential problems: if the 
magic numbers are too aggressive, prefetching ser- 
vices will interfere with other services, and if they are 
too timid, prefetching services will not gain the ben- 
efits they might otherwise gain. Fortunately, there 
is reason to hope that performance will not be too 
sensitive to this parameter. First, disks are large and 
growing larger at about 100% per year [14] and rel- 
atively modest-sized disks are effectively infinite for 
many client web cache workloads [52]. So, disk caches 
may absorb relatively large amounts of prefetch data 
with little interference. Second, hit rates fall rela- 
tively slowly as disk capacities shrink [5, 52], which 
would suggest that relatively large amounts of pol- 
luting prefetch data will have relatively small effects 
on demand hit rate. 

Figure 7 illustrates the extent to which our heuris- 
tics can limit the interference of prefetching on hit 
rates. We use the 28-day UCB trace of 8000 unique 
clients from 1996 [22] and simulate the hit rates of 
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Figure 7. Effect of prefetching on demand 
hit rate 


1 MB, 10 MB and 30 MB per-client caches. Note 
that these cache sizes are small given, for exam- 
ple, Internet Explorer’s defaults of using 3% of a 
disk’s capacity (e.g., 300 MB of a 10 GB disk) for 
web caching. On the x-axis, we vary the number of 
bytes of dummy prefetch data per byte of demand 
data that are fetched after each demand request. In 
this experiment, 20% of services use prefetching at 
the specified aggressiveness and the remainder do 
not, and we plot the demand hit rate of the non- 
prefetching services. Ideally, these hit rates should 
be unaffected by prefetching. As the graph shows, 
hit rates fall gradually as prefetching increases, and 
the effect shrinks as cache sizes get larger. For ex- 
ample, if a client cache is 30 MB and 20% of services 
prefetch aggressively enough that each prefetches ten 
times as much prefetch data as the client references 
demand data, demand hit rates fall from 29.9% to 
28.7%. 


6 Prefetching Mechanism 


Figure 8 illustrates the key components of the 
one and two connection architectures. The one- 
connection mechanism consists of an unmodified 
client, a content server that serves both demand and 
prefetch requests, a munger that modifies content 
on the content server to activate prefetching and a 
hint server that gives out hint lists to the client to 
prefetch. The hint server also includes a monitor that 
probes the content server and estimates the spare 
capacity at the server and accordingly controls the 
number of prefetching clients. 

The two-connection prototype, along with the 
components above, also consists of a prefetch server 
that is a copy of the demand server (running either on 
a separate machine or on a different port on the same 
machine) and a front-end that intercepts certain re- 
quests to the demand server and returns appropriate 
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Figure 8. Prefetching mechanisms for (a) one connection and (b) two connection architectures. 


redirection objects as described later, thereby obvi- 
ating any need to modify the original demand server. 

In the following subsections, we describe the 
prefetching mechanisms for the one and two connec- 
tion architectures. 


6.1 One-connection Prefetching Mechanism 


Content modification The munger augments 
each HTML document with pieces of JavaScript and 
HTML code that cause the client to prefetch. 


On demand fetch 


1. Client requests an augmented HTML document. 

2. When an augmented HTML document (Fig- 
ure 9) finishes loading into the browser, the 
pageOnLoad() function is called. This func- 
tion calls getPfList(), a function defined 
in pfalways.html (Figure 10). The file 
pfalways.html is loaded within every aug- 
mented HTML document. pfalways.html is 
cacheable and hence does not need to be fetched 
everytime a document gets loaded. 

3. getPfList() sends a request for pflist.html 
to the hint server with the name of the enclosing 
document, the name of the previous document 
in history (the enclosing document’s referer) and 
TURN=1 as extra information embedded in the 
URL. 

4. The hint server receives the request for 
pflist.html. Since the client fetches a 
pflist.html for each HTML document (even 
if the HTML document is found in the cache), 
the client provides the hint server with a his- 
tory of accesses to aid in predicting hint lists. 
In Figure 10, PFCOOKIE contains the present 
access (document .referrer) and the last access 
(prevref) by the client. The hint updates the 
history and predicts a list of documents to be 
prefetched by the client based on that client’s 
history and the global access patterns. It puts 
these predictions into the response pflist .html 
such as shown in 11, which it returns to the 
client. 

5. pflist.html replaces pfalways.html on the 
client. After pflist .html loads, the preload() 


















<HTML> <HEAD> <! -- existing header goes here -- > 
<SCRIPT LANGUAGE="JavaScript"> 
function pageOnLoad() { 
myiframe.getPFlist (document .referrer) ; 
} </SCRIPT> </HEAD> <BODY> 


<! -- existing body goes here -- > 
if(null == window.onload) { 
window.onload = pageOnLoad() ;} 
else { 

var origfn = window.onload; 
window.onload = function(){origfn() ;pageOnLoad();};} 


<IFRAME SRC="pfalways.html" name="myiframe" 


width=0 height=0 frameborder=0> 
</IFRAME> </BODY> </HTML> 


Figure 9. Augmentation of HTML pages 











<HTML> <HEAD> <SCRIPT LANGUAGE="JavaScript"> 

function getPFList(var prevref) { 

document . location="HINT-SERVER/pflist .html+PCOOKIE=" 
+ document.referrer + "+" + prevref + TURN=1; 

document .close(); 

} </SCRIPT> </HEAD> </HTML> 


Figure 10. pfalways.html 


function in its body preloads the documents to 
be prefetched from the prefetch server (which is 
same as the demand server in the one connection 
case). 

6. After all the prefetch documents are preloaded, 
the myOnLoad() function calls getMore() that 
replaces the current pflist .html by fetching a 
new version with TURN=TURN-+1. 


Steps 5 and 6 repeat until the hint server has sent 
everything it wants, at which point the hint server re- 
turns a pflist.html with no getMore() call. When 
there is not enough budget left at the server, the hint 
server sends a pflist.html with no files to prefetch 
and a delay, after which the getMore() function gets 
called. The information TURN breaks the (possi- 
bly) long list of prefetch suggestions into a “chain” 
of short lists. 


On demand fetch of a prefetched document 
The client browser fetches it from the cache as if it 
is a cache hit. 
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<HTML> <HEAD> <SCRIPT LANGUAGE="JavaScript"> 


function myOnLoad() { //exeutes after body loads 
preload("DEMAND-SERVER/c.html"); //For two-conn only 
getMore() ; 


function getMore() { 

document. location="HINT-SERVER/pflist.html + 
PCOOKIE="" + document.referrer + 
Wa + prevref + mae + “TURN=2"; 

document.close(); 


} 


var myfiles=new Array() 

function preload(){ 

for (i=0;i<preload.arguments.length; i++){ 
myfiles[i]=new Image() ; 
myfiles[i].src=preload.arguments[i] ; 

} 

} </SCRIPT> </HEAD> 


<BODY onload="myOnLoad()"> 
<SCRIPT LANGUAGE="JavaScript"> 
preload("PREFETCH-SERVER/a. jpg", 
"PREFETCH-SERVER/b. jpg", 
"PREFETCH-SERVER/c.htm1") ; 
</SCRIPT> </BODY> </HTML> 


Figure 11. An example pflist.html! returned 
by the hint server 
<HTML> <SCRIPT LANGUAGE="JavaScript"> 
if (document.referrer.index0f ("pflist") < 0) 
document . location="PREFETCH-SERVER/c. html"; 
document .close(); 
</SCRIPT> </HTML> 
Figure 12. Wrapper for c.html, stored in 
cache as DEMAND-SERVER/c.html 










6.2 Two-connection Prefetching Mechanism 


The two-connection prototype employs the same 
basic mechanism for prefetching as the one- 
connection prototype. However, since browsers 
identify cached documents using both the server 
name and document name, documents fetched from 
prefetch server are not directly usable to serve de- 
mand requests. In order to fix this problem, we mod- 
ify step 6 such that before calling getMore(), 


6.a The myOnLoad() function (Figure 11) requests 
a wrapper (redirection object) from the demand 
server for the document that was prefetched. 

6.b The frontend intercepts the request (based on 
the referer field) and responds with the wrapper 
(Figure 12) that loads the prefetched document 
in response to a client’s demand request. 


The prefetch server serves a modified copy of the 
content on the demand server. Note that the rela- 
tive links in a webpage on the demand server point 
to pages on demand server. Hence, all relative links 
in the prefetch server’s content are changed to abso- 
lute links, such that when client clicks on a link in the 











prefethed web page, the request is sent to the demand 
server. Also, all absolute links to inline objects in the 
page are changed to be absolute links to the prefetch 
server, so that prefetched inline objects are used. 
Since prefetch and demand servers are considered as 
different domains by the client browser, JavaScript 
security models [40] prevent scripts in prefetched 
documents to access private information of the de- 
mand documents and vice versa. However, to fix this 
problem, JavaScript allows us to explicitly set the 
document . domain property of each HTML document 
to a common suffix of prefetch and demand servers. 
For example, for servers demand.cs.utexas.edu 
and prefetch.cs.utexas.edu, all the HTML doc- 
uments can set their document .domain property to 
cs.utexas.edu. 

On demand fetch of a prefetched document: (i) 
a hit results for the wrapper in the cache, (ii) at 
the loading time, the wrapper replaces itself with 
the prefetched document from the cache, (iii) inline 
objects in the prefetched document point to objects 
from the prefetch server and hence are found in the 
cache as well, and (iv) links in the prefetched docu- 
ment point to the demand server. 

This mechanism has two limitations. First, 
prefetched objects might get evicted from the cache 
before their wrappers. In such a case, when the wrap- 
per loads for a demand request, a new request will be 
sent to the prefetch server. Since sending a request to 
the prefetch server in response to a demand request 
could cause undesirable delay, we reduce such occur- 
rences by setting the expiration time of the wrap- 
per to a value smaller than the expiration of the 
prefetched object itself. Second, but not a significant 
limitation is that some objects may be fetched twice, 
once as demand and once as prefetch objects as the 
browser cache considers them as different objects. 


6.3 Prediction 


For our experiments, we use prediction by partial 
matching [11] (PPM-n/w) to generate hint lists for 
prefetching. The algorithm uses a client’s n most 
recent requests to the server for non-image data to 
predict URLs that will appear during a subsequent 
window that ends after the w’th non-image request 
to the server. Our prototype uses n=2 and w=10. 

In general, the hint server can be made to use any 
prediction algorithm. It can be made to use standard 
algorithms proposed in the literature [17, 18, 24, 42] 
or others that utilize more service specific informa- 
tion such as a news site that prefetches stories relat- 
ing to topics that interest a given user. 


6.4 Alternatives 


We explored other alternatives for prefetching in 
the two-connection architecture. We could have used 
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a Java Applet instead of the JavaScript in Figure 9. 
One could also use a zero-pixel frame that loads the 
prefetched objects instead of JavaScript. The refresh 
header in HT'TP/1.1 could be exploited to iteratively 
prefetch a list of objects by setting the refresh time 
to a small value. 

As an alternative to using wrappers, we also con- 
sidered maintaining state explicitly at the client to 
store information about whether a document has al- 
ready been prefetched. Content could be augmented 
with a script to execute on a hyperlink’s onClick 
event that checks this state information before re- 
questing a document from the demand server or 
prefetch server. Similar augmentation could be done 
for inline objects. Tricks to maintain state on the 
client can be found in [45]. 


7 Prototype and Evaluation 


Our prototype uses the two connection architec- 
ture whose prefetching mechanism is shown in Fig- 
ure 8(b). We use Apache 2.0.39 as the server, hosted 
on a 450MHz Pentium II, serving demand requests 


on one port and prefetch requests on the other. As’ 


an optimization, we implemented the frontend as a 
module within the Apache server rather than as a 
separate process. The hint server is implemented 
in Java and runs on a separate machine with 932 
MHz Pentium III proessor, and connects to the server 
over a 100 Mbps LAN. The hint server uses pre- 
diction lists generated offline using the PPM algo- 
rithm [42] over a complete 24 hour IBM server trace. 
The monitor runs as a separate thread of the hint 
server on same machine. The content munger is also 
written in Java and modifies the content offline (as 
shown in Figure 9). We have successfully tested our 
prefetching system with popular web browsers inlud- 
ing Netscape, Internet Explorer, and Mozilla. 


7.1 End to End Performance 


In this section, we evaluate NPS under various se- 
tups and evaluate the importance of each component 
in our system. In all setups, we consider three cases: 
(1) No-Prefetching, (2) No-Avoidance scheme with 
fixed pfrate, and (3) NPS (with Monitor and TCP- 
Nice). In these experiments, the client connects to 
the server over a wide area network through a com- 
mercial cable modem link. On an unloaded network, 
the round trip time from the client to the server is 
about 10 ms and the bandwidth is about 1 Mbps. 

We use httperf to replay a subset of the IBM server 
trace. The trace is one hour long and consists of 
demand accesses made by 42 clients. This work- 
load contains a total of 14044 file accesses of which 
7069 are unique; the demand network bandwidth is 


about 92 Kbps. We modify httperf to simulate the 
execution of JavaScript as shown in Figures 9, 10 
and 11. Also, we modify httperf to implement a 
large cache per client that never evicts a file that 
is fetched or prefetched during a run of an experi- 
ment. In No-Avoidance case, we set the pfrate to 
70, ie. it gets a list of 70 files to prefetch, fetches 
them and stops. This pfrate is such that neither the 
server nor the network becomes a bottleneck even for 
the No-Avoidance case. For NPS, we assume that 
each document will consist of ten files (a document 
is a HTML page along with the embedded objects). 
Thus the hint server gives out hint lists of size 10 to 
the requesting clients. Note that many of the files 
given as hints could be cache hits at the client. 


Unloaded resources In this experiment, we use 
the setup explained above. Figure 13(a) shows 
that when the resources are abundant, both No- 
Avoidance and NPS cases significantly reduce the 
average response times by prefetching. The graph 
also shows the bandwidth achieved by No-Avoidance 
and Nice. 


Loaded server This experiment demonstrates the 
effectiveness of the monitor as an important compo- 
nent of NPS. To create a loaded server condition, 
we use a client machine connected on a LAN to the 
server running httperf that replays a heavier sub- 
set of the IBM trace and also prefetches like the 
WAN client. Figure 13(b) plots the average de- 
mand response times and the bandwidth used in the 
three cases. As expected, even though the server is 
loaded, the clients prefetch aggressively in the No- 
Avoidance case, thus causing the demand response 
times to increase by more than a factor of 2 rather 
than decrease. NPS, being controlled by the moni- 
tor, prefetches less data and hence avoids any damage 
to the demand response times. NPS in fact benefits 
from prefetching, as shown by the decrease in the 
average demand response time. 


Loaded network This experiment demonstrates 
the effectiveness of TCP-Nice as a building block of 
NPS. In order to create a heavily loaded network with 
little spare capacity, we set up another client ma- 
chine running httperf that shares the cable modem 
connection with the original client machine, replays 
the same trace, and also prefetches like the origi- 
nal client. Figure 13(c) plots the average demand 
response times, demand bandwidth, and prefetch 
bandwidth in all three cases. The results show that 
when the network is loaded, No-Avoidance causes 
significant interference to demand requests, thereby 
increasing the average demand response times by a 
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(a) Unloaded Resources 


factor of 7. Although NPS doesn’t show any improve- 
ments, it contains the increase in demand response 
times to less than 30%, which shows the effectiveness 
of TCP-Nice in avoiding network interference. The 
damage is because TCP-Nice is primarily designed 
for long flows. 


8 Related Work 


Several studies have published promising re- 
sults that suggest that prefetching (or pushing) 
content could significantly improve web cache hit 
rates by reducing compulsory and consistency 
misses [12, 17, 24, 25, 32, 33, 42, 52]. However, exist- 
ing systems either suffer from a lack of deployability 
or use threshold-based magic numbers to address 
the problem of interference. Several existing com- 
mercial client-side prefetching agents that require 
new code to be deployed to clients are available 
[39, 27, 53]. At least one system makes use of Java 
applets to avoid modifying browsers [20]. It is not 
clear however, what, if any, techniques are used 
by these systems to avoid self- and cross-interference. 


Duchamp [17] proposes a fixed bandwidth limit 
for prefetching data. Markatos [36] adopts a 
popularity-based approach where servers forward 
the N most popular documents to clients. Many 
of these studies [17, 29, 52] propose prefetching 
an object if the probability of its access before 
it gets modified is higher than a threshold. The 
primary performance metric in these studies is 
increase in hit rate. However, the right measures 
of performance are end-to-end latency when many 
clients are actively prefetching, and interference to 
other applications. 


Davison et. al [16] propose using a connectionless 
transport protocol and using low priority datagrams 
(the infrastructure for which is assumed) to reduce 
network interference. Servers speculatively push 
documents chunked into datagrams of equal size 
and (modified) clients use range requests as defined 
in HTTP/1.1 for missing portions of the document. 
Servers maintain state information for prefetching 
clients and use coarse-grained estimates of per-client 





(b) Loaded Server 
Figure 13. Effect of prefetching on demand response times. 
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(c) Loaded Network 


bandwidth to limit the rate at which data is pushed 
to the client. Their simulation experiments do 
not explicitly quantify interference and use lightly 
loaded servers in which only a small fraction of 
clients are prefetching. Crovella et. al [12] show 
that a window-based rate controlling strategy for 
sending prefetched data leads to less bursty traffic 
and smaller queue lengths. 


In the context of hardware prefetching, Lin et. 
al [34] propose issuing prefetch requests only when 
bus channels are idle and giving them low replace- 
ment priorities so as to not degrade the performance 
of regular memory accesses and avoid cache pollu- 
tion. Several algorithms for balancing prefetch and 
demand use of memory and storage system have been 
proposed [6, 8, 31, 44]. Unfortunately, applying any 
of these schemes in the context of Web prefetching 
would require modification of existing clients. 


9 Conclusion 


We present a prefetching mechanism that (1) sys- 
tematically avoids interference and (2) is deployable 
without any modifications to the HTTP/1.1 proto- 
col, existing clients, existing servers, or existing net- 
works. 
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Abstract 


Anypoint is a new model for one-to-many communication with 
ensemble sites—aggregations of end nodes that appear to the 
external Internet as a unified site. Policies for routing Any- 
point traffic are defined by application-layer plugins residing 
in extensible routers at the ensemble edge. Anypoint’s switch- 
ing functions operate at the transport layer at the granularity 
of transport frames. Communication over an Anypoint connec- 
tion preserves end-to-end transport rate control, partial ordering, 
and reliable delivery. Experimental results from a host-based 
Anypoint prototype and an NFS storage router application show 
that Anypoint is a powerful technique for virtualizing and ex- 
tending cluster services, and is amenable to implementation in 
high-speed switches. The Anypoint prototype improves storage 
router throughput by 29% relative to a TCP proxy. 


1 Introduction 


This paper presents the design and implementation of 
Anypoint, a new architecture for transparent communi- 
cation with ensemble sites such as cluster-based network 
services. Intermediary routers at the ensemble border act 
to mediate communication with the ensemble, presenting 
it as a single virtual site to the outside network. Anypoint 
is implemented as a new set of functions for extensible 
switches. 


Anypoint provides transport switching; it is the first gen- 
eral indirection approach that operates at the granular- 
ity of transport frames. Transport switching enables re- 
liable, ordered, rate-controlled communication to the en- 
semble through a redirecting switch. Unlike a TCP proxy, 
an Anypoint switch does not terminate transport connec- 
tions. Instead Anypoint switching functions transform 
each frame to maintain transport-layer guarantees be- 
tween end nodes. Anypoint is complementary to IP-layer 
Internet indirection architectures such as Anycast [33] and 
i3 [41]. 
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A key goal of Anypoint is to generalize “L4-L7” server 
switches that support load balancing and content-aware 
request routing for Web server clusters. Previous work 
(e.g., [31, 8, 9, 18]) demonstrated the importance of 
content-aware request routing for Web services, and the 
challenges of supporting it, particularly with persistent 
connections [28]. Web switch architectures are limited to 
handle each request in a separate transport connection, or 
to process requests on each persistent connection serially; 
the former increases overheads and provides no order- 
ing guarantees, and the latter limits concurrency and im- 
poses head-of-line blocking for delayed packets or large 
requests. While these restrictions still exist for HTTP, 
redirection architectures that depend on them cannot ex- 
tend to other services including network storage proto- 
cols, which have also been shown to benefit from content- 
aware request routing [5]. 


To overcome this challenge, we designed Anypoint for 
advanced IP transports with partially ordered application- 
level framing (ALF), as proposed by Clark and Ten- 
nenhouse over a decade ago [14]. These features are 
present in emerging IP transports such as SCTP [40] and 
DCCP [27]. We show how redirecting switches can lever- 
age framing to enable an approach that is both more 
powerful and more elegant than Web switches and other 
solutions constrained by TCP. Our premise is that IP- 
based services—including network storage, general RPC- 
based services, and next-generation Web services using 
SOAP/HTTP—will migrate from TCP to these new trans- 
ports. Our goal is to define a redirecting switch that 
accommodates pluggable indirection policies for a wide 
range of service protocols, not limited to HTTP over TCP. 
This generality is in the spirit of Active Networks [44] and 
subsequent proposals for extensible routers [17, 29, 38]. 


The contributions of this paper are to: (1) show that trans- 
port frame switching at the network edge is a power- 
ful technique to virtualize and extend Internet services, 
(2) define an extensible framework and mechanisms to 
enable this technique, (3) present experimental results 
demonstrating the use of Anypoint for an NFS storage 
router, (4) compare the behavior of the Anypoint pro- 
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Figure 1: A connection between a peer (client) and an Anypoint server ensemble. The ensemble appears to the peer as a single 
virtual server; an Anypoint switch at the ensemble border transforms the packets to route the connection’s traffic according to policies 
defined by switch plugins (Application Layer Routing Modules or ALRMs). In addition to simple load balancing, an ALRM can 
implement content-aware routing policies to improve service performance and robustness. In contrast to current Web switches, 
Anypoint enables concurrent handling of pipelined requests while preserving ordering constraints at the transport layer; thus it is 


useful for a general class of service protocols including IP storage. 


totype to an alternative structure using application-level 
proxies [19, 39], and (5) explore the implications for In- 
ternet service structure, extensible switches, and IP trans- 
port protocols. 


2 Motivation and Overview 


Figure | illustrates the Anypoint abstraction. An Any- 
point connection allows communication between two log- 
ical endpoints: an ensemble of end nodes and another peer 
IP site. In a typical use, the ensemble is a server cluster 
and the peer is a client interacting with it through some re- 
quest/response service protocol. Many connections may 
be active to the same ensemble. The current ensemble 
membership for a connection is its active set. Anypoint 
switches direct the traffic flow between each peer and its 
active set under the control of the ALRM plugins. This 
serves four related purposes: 


e Dynamic request redirection. Anypoint switches 
direct inbound requests to selected servers accord- 
ing to service-specific policies in the ALRM. The 
ALRM may consider information above the trans- 
port layer, such as client identity, client location, or 
the nature of the request, as well as server status and 
traffic conditions. Content-aware policies can opti- 
mize server cache effectiveness as well as balance 
load (31, 18, 5], as in the NFS storage router exam- 
ple in Section 3.2. 


e Server resource management. Switch-based redi- 
rection enables flexible resource provisioning in In- 
ternet server clusters. A management interface in 


the switch allows the service to reassign server re- 
sources with dynamic, coordinated changes to its ac- 
tive sets [7, 13], without relying on the client to select 
a new server or refresh a DNS cache. 


e Response merging. Anypoint supports direct deliv- 
ery of content to each peer from multiple ensemble 
nodes [22, 5]. The peer receives the response traffic 
on a single connection and assembles it using order- 
ing information inserted by lightweight translation 
functions at the switch. The reassembly buffer re- 
sides in the peer, not in the switch. 


e Service composition. ALRMs can act as “wrap- 
pers” to compose or extend services. For example, 
an ALRM might support mirroring for an ordered 
multicast of request traffic across replicated servers. 
Since the ALRM understands the service protocol, it 
might distribute read traffic evenly and mirror only 
those requests that modify service state. 


This paper focuses on the first three goals, i.e., the role of 
Anypoint as a basis for virtualized, manageable, scalable 
Internet services. 


Redirecting switches are controversial because the Inter- 
net architecture implicitly assumes that each IP datagram 
is addressed and delivered to a uniquely defined end host, 
running a single instance of its operating system (cf. RFC 
1122 [12]). Anypoint provides a rich set of capabilities 
enabling an ensemble operating system and its applica- 
tions to manage the ensemble as a coordinated virtual 
“host”—effectively a multicomputer with internal poli- 
cies for handling network traffic addressed to it. Cru- 
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cially, the indirection hides the ensemble’s internal struc- 
ture from the connection peer: the peer addresses inbound 
traffic to a virtual IP address (VIP) for the ensemble and 
receives outbound traffic with that VIP as the source ad- 
dress. This use of network address translation (NAT)— 
which may be damaging in other contexts—is done with 
the guidance and consent of the ensemble applications, 
and is transparent to the peer. The switch does not obscure 
the identity of the peer from the ensemble members. 


2.1 Anypoint and the Transport 


Anypoint extends IP transports to decentralized (ensem- 
ble) endpoints in a way that supports the key transport 
properties of rate-controlled, ordered, reliable delivery. 
A core principle of Anypoint is transport equivalence. 
To end nodes, an Anypoint connection is equivalent to 
a point-to-point connection. The burden of maintaining 
these properties—reorder buffering and reassembly, du- 
plicate suppression, acknowledgment, retransmission— 
are handled in the usual end-to-end fashion by the end 
nodes. This minimizes buffering and processing overhead 
in the switch. 


As previously stated, Anypoint assumes use of trans- 
ports with framing [14]. Our purpose is not to propose 
a new transport, but rather to construct an indirection 
architecture that generalizes to a class of service proto- 
cols and framed transports. A frame is a variable-sized, 
self-contained sequence of bytes sent as a unit over a 
transport connection; frames are semantically meaning- 
ful and independently processed at the application layer. 
The service protocol uses the transport API to map its re- 
quests and responses into transport frames. Depending on 
the transport, a frame could span multiple transport seg- 
ments (packets), or a single segment might contain multi- 
ple frames. Frame boundaries are recognizable from the 
transport headers, so a receiver may process frames inde- 
pendently as segments arrive. 


Framing and partial ordering enable network-level pro- 
cessing of transport flows, which is useful for network 
adapters with protocol offload or direct-access features 
(e.g., RDMA), as well as for virtualization switches and 
routers. Frames are the granularity of transformation, 
redirection, and merging in Anypoint. While a service 
protocol may send frames over TCP, TCP imposes a total 
order even when the service does not require it; this pre- 
cludes redirecting frames concurrently to different nodes, 
which could violate the delivery order. To permit effective 
fine-grained (e.g., content-aware) redirection, the service 
protocol and transport must not constrain frame order un- 
necessarily. However, Anypoint allows the service and 
transport to specify partial frame orderings if necessary 
for correctness. SCTP is one example of a transport that 
supports a partial order on frames. 


Because the switch performs transport-layer processing, 
we envision the Anypoint switches residing in a data 
center or enterprise, with ensemble members colocated 
within a single security and routing domain. For exam- 
ple, transport switches must access packet state beyond 
the IP headers, which may be encrypted (e.g., with IPsec) 
across the external network. While packets from a given 
Anypoint connection must pass through a single interme- 
diary, they use the service’s VIP address to maintain this 
invariant even in the presence of asymmetric routing. 


3 Anypoint Services 


The Anypoint architecture factors service implementa- 
tions into (1) a simple, lightweight ALRM installed as a 
switch extension, and (2) a server component running on 
the ensemble nodes, which handles complex issues such 
as server coordination, group membership, and recovery. 


3.1 ALRMs 


Anypoint ALRMs are plug-in software modules that man- 
age Anypoint traffic through the switch. Each ALRM im- 
plements frame redirection and transformation logic for a 
given service. ALRMs are installed through a privileged 
management interface. 


An ALRM is an event-driven, asynchronous, determinis- 
tic, non-blocking module supporting the interface in Ta- 
ble 1. ALRMs affect only traffic for specific designated 
ports. At most one ALRM is bound to each connec- 
tion. ALRMs may access only the frame data and private 
structures of bounded size. We intend that the process- 
ing required per frame is statically bounded, and that the 
ALRM’s memory references are statically verifiable. 


Inside the switch, common low-level functions examine 
transport headers to classify packets into flows (connec- 
tions), pass each frame to the redirect() function of the 
ALRM bound to its flow, and merge the transformed 
frames into the destination transport stream for the se- 
lected target node. These functions manipulate transport 
headers to extract frames from incoming transport seg- 
ments and pack them into outgoing segments. The ALRM 
itself may perform deep processing beyond the transport 
headers. 


ALRMs must be deterministic so they do not apply incon- 
sistent transforms or violate exactly-once delivery for re- 
transmitted frames. The RTX handle passed to redirect() 
indexes a unique state field for each distinct frame, en- 
abling the ALRM to cache arbitrary state for each trans- 
formed frame. When the receiver is known to have pro- 
cessed an ack for the frame, the switch calls retire(*rtx) 
so the ALRM may recycle this state. 
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redirect(frame,id,*len,src,*rtx) 


{add,rm}-conn(id) 
alrm_{init,uninit} (void) 











Upcalls from Anypoint switch transport functions. 


Redirect a frame on connection id. If it is inbound to the ensemble, select an ensemble 
member to receive it. 


Retire rtz state associated with an inactive frame. 
Add a new connection with ID, or delete a connection with ID. 
Start up or shutdown this ALRM. 














Table 1: Registered upcall interface for an Anypoint ALRM. 


3.2 Example: NFS Storage Router 


To illustrate the structure of Anypoint services, we outline 
use of Anypoint for an L7 storage router for the NFSv3 
file system protocol. We refer to this system as “Slice- 
lite” or Slite because it is a simplified form of the Slice 
storage architecture [5, 4]. Slite presents an ensemble 
of standard NFS servers as a single, unified, virtual NFS 
server. As in Slice, the directory tree is partitioned into 
subtree buckets and spread across the servers as it grows. 
This partitioning uses a mkdir switching policy, with a pa- 
rameter for subtree granularity. A soft-state map tracks 
the assignment of subtree buckets to nodes. 


The Slite ALRM uses content-aware routing to direct NFS 
requests to the assigned servers. Slice has previously 
shown that NFS is amenable to virtualization using this 
technique because most NFS operations apply to a single 
content item—a directory, name entry, or file—evident 
from the request type and arguments. The ALRM extracts 
a key identifying the subtree bucket from each request’s 
NFS file handle at a known offset, and uses it to index 
the map to identify the assigned server. This indirection 
allows dynamic rebalancing of the buckets across the en- 
semble; this technique is common to cluster-based Inter- 
net services [31, 21, 36, 23]. With Slite, as in Slice and 
these other services, fine-grained content-aware request 
routing improves locality of the server caches as well as 
balancing load. A switch-based implementation can de- 
liver the best latency and bandwidth, both of which are 
critical for file services. 


Slite differs from Slice in two key respects. First, 
Anypoint enables Slite to run the NFSv3 protocol over 
a reliable, rate-controlled transport; Slice is limited to 
NFS/UDP, which sends one request or response per 
packet and relies on the RPC layer for primitive rate con- 
trol and retransmission. Second, Slite is easier to deploy 
and it can use standard NFS servers. Although both are 
NFS-compliant, Slite is not Posix-compliant because it 
does not support readdirplus, link, and rename operations 
that cross server boundaries. While still compatible with 
Anypoint, this coordination requires the more comprehen- 
sive Slice approach. We use Slite for simplicity. 


The Slite ALRM redirects some complex operations to 
a designated back-end server derived from the coordina- 
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s.una CSN of the oldest unacknowledged 
frame. 


CSN of the last frame. 
LSN of the next frame. 


s.hole CSN of the oldest pending sequence 
fe | hotetomasowee | 
s.lastgap | CSN of the newest hole at the time 
ae of the last send to a sink. 
Table 2: Endpoint table entry. For an outbound flow, s 
is a source, and the fields pertain to frames transmitted by 


s. For an inbound flow, s is a sink, and the fields pertain 
to frames received by s. 






tor in the Slice architecture. In particular, the coordina- 
tor executes namespace operations (mkdir, rmdir, lookup) 
on name entries that cross servers (switched directories). 
The coordinator uses a write-ahead intention logging pro- 
tocol for failure atomicity [4]. To simplify the ALRM 
further, our prototype indirects lookup through the coor- 
dinator, which maintains an index of switched directories. 
These redirect cases are easy to encode in the ALRM. 


4 Inside the Anypoint Switch 


This section outlines the transport switching functions 
within an Anypoint switch. Without loss of generality we 
consider the traffic on a single connection. This traffic 
consists of two partially ordered flows of frames passing 
through the switch: one flow inbound to the ensemble and 
one flow outbound from the ensemble. The n ensemble 
members in the connection’s active set are sources for the 
outbound flow and sinks for the inbound flow. 


We make the following assumptions about the transport. 
The transport senders on the end nodes mark the trans- 
mitted frames for each flow with frame sequence numbers 
(FSNs) that are unique within the flow, monotonically in- 
creasing, and consecutive. FSNs are the basis for reli- 
able at-most-once delivery. Frames arriving at a receiver 
are delivered in FSN order, and the receiver uses FSNs to 
generate cumulative acks in the return flow. The transport 
limits the number of outstanding unacknowledged frames 
to a frame flow window w. 
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frame.lsn 
frame.sink 
frame.ack 
frame hole 
frame link 













Table 3: Frame ring entry. 


The transport equivalence property means that end nodes 
do not distinguish Anypoint connections from point-to- 
point connections using the same transport. This implies 
that each participating node views the frames from each 
flow in a local FSN space, since it believes (at the trans- 
port layer) that it is the exclusive owner of its end of the 
connection. Since there is only one connection peer, it de- 
fines a global FSN space of connection sequence numbers 
(CSNs) for both flows in the connection. The switch’s se- 
quencing functions translate between the end nodes’ FSN 
spaces—the local sequence numbers (LSNs) understood 
by each ensemble member and CSNs understood by the 
peer. 


The Anypoint switch transforms the frames flowing 
through it to split inbound traffic across the LSN spaces 
of the n sinks, and to merge outbound traffic from the 
LSN spaces of the n sources into the peer’s CSN space. 
Correct translation of the sequence numbers is the key to 
extending the transport’s end-to-end ordering, duplicate 
suppression, acknowledgment, and retransmission func- 
tions to Anypoint connections because it enables reassem- 
bly buffering and retransmission at the end nodes rather 
than in the switch. The switch also coordinates the trans- 
port mechanisms for ordering and reliable delivery, and 
propagates rate control signals to ensure that each Any- 
point connection behaves correctly with respect to flow 
control and congestion. 


4.1 Per-Flow State 


The Anypoint switch maintains per-flow control state 
proportional to the number of unacknowledged frames. 
This state consists of a frame ring—a circular queue of 
w frame entries—and an endpoint table with an entry 
for each active set member, as shown in Figure 2. Ta- 
ble 2 summarizes the state in each endpoint table en- 
try. The frame ring contains an entry for each active 
frame in the sliding window ranging from the oldest ac- 
tive frame (flow.left) to the highest numbered frame 
(flow.le ft + w) eligible for transmission into the frame 
flow window. Entries become active as new frames arrive, 
and inactive as the left edge of the window passes them. 


Every frame has a unique CSN; the ring entry for a frame 





Figure 2: The Anypoint switch has one frame ring per flow, 
each of size w. In this example the ALRM redirects inbound 
frames to either sink A or sink B. The network has dropped 
CSN 1, so the switch inserts a gap of length 1 into each sink’s 
LSN space. When CSN | arrives, the ALRM may direct the 
switch to deliver it to either A or B. 


CSN of the oldest frame for which 
the sender is not known to have re- 
ceived an ack. 

CSN of the oldest frame for which 


flow.una 
the receiver is not known to have 
sent an ack. 


CSN of this flow’s next frame. 
lastgap | CSN of the newest hole (inbound). 
CSN of the oldest hole. 






















Table 4: Per-flow state variables. 


may be retrieved in constant time by indexing from the 
frame’s CSN in the obvious fashion. Table 3 summarizes 
the frame ring entry, and Table 4 summarizes per-flow 
state variables maintained to index the frame ring. CSNs 
are also used to link frame entries in frame chains in CSN 
order. For outbound flows, n frame chains link the frames 
from each source s, including the holes originating from 
s. The chain for each source s is rooted in s.una. For 
inbound flows, the n frame chains link the active frames 
destined for each sink, with a separate chain for pending 
sequence holes (see below). Every active frame is linked 
into exactly one chain. 


Given these data structures, many aspects of state main- 
tenance for the endpoint table, frame ring, and flow vari- 
ables are straightforward. The discussion below focuses 
on the more interesting aspects. 


4.2 Sequencing and Acknowledgments 


The switch translates frame sequence numbers between 
CSNs and LSNs as frames pass through it. This is trivial 
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CSN space Anypoint Switch 
Inbound Flow 

LSN(A) 2 1 

. CSN 54231 

LSN(B) 4 31 


Peer Connections 





Outbound Flow 
LSN(A)1 2 3 
CSN 12345 





LSN(B) 1 2 


Figure 3: The Anypoint switch translates between the CSN 
space of the peer connection and each server’s LSN space. The 
network reorders frames 2 and 3 on the inbound flow; a gap is 
inserted into server B’s LSN space to maintain ordering if frame 
2 is redirected to server B. However, frame 2 is redirected to 
server A, and a null frame is sent to server B. 


in the common case of frames arriving in order: if the flow 
is outbound (merge), assign CSN flow.nezt; if it is in- 
bound (split), assign LSN sink.next for the frame’s des- 
tination sink. Figure 3 shows resequencing between CSNs 
and LSNs for a single peer connection to two servers. 


The frame ring and chains allow efficient handling of 
acks. For inbound flows, the sinks encode their outgo- 
ing acks as LSNs. To convert an LSN ack from sink to 
a CSN for the peer, the switch traverses the frame chain 
for sink from sink.una and examines each frame’s Isn 
to determine if the ack covers it. The ack passed through 
to the peer is the CSN of the oldest frame not acknowl- 
edged by any sink s: min(s.una). For outbound flows, 
on receiving a CSN ack from the peer, the switch traverses 
the frame ring from flow.wna to identify frames covered 
by the ack and update their source.una. The LSN ack 
passed through to each source is its source.una. 


The difficult sequencing cases involve reordered or 
dropped packets, which create sequence holes. To al- 
low ordered, reliable delivery at the receiver, the switch 
must pass any sequence holes through to the receiver’s 
sequence space. For example, if an outbound frame’s 
LSN frame.lsn > source.nezt for its source, then one 
or more frames from that source are delayed. The switch 
passes the gap through to the peer by assigning the frame 
CSN flow.nezrt + (frame.lsn — source.nezt), marking 
the intervening frame entries starting at CSN flow.nezt 
as holes from that source, and updating flow.next and 
source.next. On the other hand, if frame.lsn < 
source.nezt, then this is a delayed frame that fills an 
existing hole. To identify the frame’s CSN, follow the 
source’s frame chain forward from source.hole to locate 
the hole. The switch then places the CSN in the frame 
before forwarding it to the the peer. 


The more difficult case occurs when an inbound frame is 
delayed. Since the switch does not know which sink will 
receive a given delayed inbound frame, it must reserve an 
LSN in the local space for any sink that receives a frame 
numbered after a pending hole. For each inbound frame, 
assign the LSN as sink.neat + h, where h is the number 
of pending holes created since the last frame sent to the 
destination sink. The common case h = 0 is easily rec- 
ognized with a check that sink.lastgap = flow.lastgap. 
Else h is the number of pending hole frames f with 
f.csn > sink.last; these are found by traversing the 
frame chain rooted at flow.hole. Note that each pend- 
ing hole is visited exactly once for each destination sink 
that receives a frame while the hole is pending; inbound 
holes create at worst O(n) extra work within the switch. 


When an inbound frame destined for sink arrives to fill 
a hole at CSN i, traverse the frame ring forward from 2, 
visiting each entry. For each sink s, let f be the entry 
for the first non-hole frame encountered that was destined 
for s (if any frames were sent to s since the sequence gap 
opened at 2). If s = sink, then redirect frame 2 to s. Else, 
send a null frame (redirect patch) to s to fill the gap in 
its local sequence space (see Figure 3 for an example). In 
each case, the LSN for the sent frame is f.lsn—h, where h 
is the number of holes encountered before f in the traver- 
sal, including the hole at 7. If no frame for sink is encoun- 
tered before the end of the traversal (CSN flow.nezt), 
then redirect 7 to sink with LSN sink.next. Again, the 
number of redirect patches per hole grows with the num- 
ber of frames arriving while the hole is pending, and is 
bounded by n — 1 and w. 


4.3 Rate Control 


This section examines the role of the Anypoint switch in 
coordinating rate control. This discussion considers the 
traffic from the switch’s viewpoint: because the switch 
must control each endpoint’s rate independently, it views 
the traffic to or from each endpoint (the n active set mem- 
bers plus the peer) as distinct flows. (This contrasts with 
the previous section, in which the peer’s view of a connec- 
tion is a pair of flows, one inbound to the ensemble and 
one outbound from the ensemble.) The switch merges a 
fan in of n flows—one from each ensemble member— 
into the connection’s outbound flow to the peer, and splits 
the peer’s inbound flow into a fan out of n flows. As flows 
split and merge, the switch propagates rate control signals 
to avoid overflowing any receiver or network path. Trans- 
port equivalence implies that end nodes do not change 
their rate control policies to use Anypoint; the end nodes 
are not aware that a split or merge is occurring. Instead, it 
is the switch’s responsibility to transform and coordinate 
these signals to induce the correct local behavior from the 
sources and produce the desired global outcome. 
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The switch observes rate control signals flowing through 
it, and can determine if forwarding a frame violates rate 
limits to the receiver. It can also send rate control signals 
to any sender. Flow control signals proactively limit the 
rate of the source; we assume that the transport allows a 
receiver to rate-limit a source by advertising a flow win- 
dow. A switch may manipulate these windows to suit its 
needs [25]. Congestion signals cause a sender to reac- 
tively reduce its rate. For example, if the switch drops a 
packet, a TCP-friendly sender interprets the event as con- 
gestion in the usual fashion. 


The policy choice is to determine how the switch uses 
these rate control signals to respond to observed condi- 
tions. But the switch cannot predict how the ALRM will 
route inbound traffic to the ensemble sinks, or what por- 
tion of the bandwidth back to the peer will be needed 
for each source. In either direction, it may optimisti- 
cally oversubscribe the windows, conservatively rate- 
limit senders to avoid any overflow, or select any point 
on the continuum between these extremes. For example, 
for inbound traffic it may optimistically advertise the sum 
of the active set flow windows to the peer, or conserva- 
tively advertise the minimum window from any sink. For 
outbound traffic, it may advertise the peer’s full window 
to each ensemble source, partition it evenly among the 
sources, Or overcommit it to an arbitrary degree. 


The conservative approaches may limit connection 
throughput, while the optimistic approaches may cause 
the switch to overflow a receiver or network path, forc- 
ing it to drop packets. A dropped inbound packet induces 
the peer to throttle its sending rate to the entire ensem- 
ble, even if just one sink overflows. The peer’s inabil- 
ity to distinguish among ensemble nodes is fundamen- 
tal to the Anypoint model; we accept it because we as- 
sume that the network and memory within the ensemble 
are well-provisioned in the common case, and aggregate 
throughput is more important than bandwidth from the 
peers when the ensemble is overcommitted. For outbound 
traffic, congestion on the path to the peer results in a lazy 
throttling of individual sources in the usual fasion. 


4.4 Discussion 


The switch mechanisms described in this section illus- 
trate several key points about the Anypoint architecture. 
Most importantly, transport equivalence says that Any- 
point does not affect the transport connection semantics 
perceived by the end nodes. This architectural choice 
yields several benefits: 


e End nodes use the same transport code for point- 
to-point and Anypoint connections, and do not dis- 
tinguish between them. All Anypoint-specific func- 
tions are local to the switch. 
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Figure 4: The switch extracts frames from incoming network 
segments and packs them into outgoing segments. 


e Transport equivalence helps to ensure that Anypoint 
is compatible with all clients and servers implement- 
ing the transport, conforms to congestion conven- 
tions, and composes well with other components of 
the Internet architecture. For example, given appro- 
priate ALRM support, both ends of an Anypoint con- 
nection could be ensembles, or Anypoint ensembles 
could nest arbitrarily in a hierarchy. 


e Transport functions for sequencing and reliable at- 
most-once delivery continue to operate in an end-to- 
end fashion. The Anypoint switch never buffers data 
for rate control or transport reassembly; its role is 
to transform frames to coordinate these functions at 
the end nodes. The switch buffers packet data only 
as needed for port queues and frame assembly. This 
improves scalability of the switch architecture. 


Although the switch maintains per-flow control state, it 
is bounded by the flow window w. Because acknowl- 
edgments and buffering remain end-to-end in Anypoint, 
a failed switch does not lose user data. However connec- 
tions maintained by the failed switch must be re-initiated 
for the service to recover a failed session. Support for 
session recovery is common in new service protocols in- 
cluding iSCSI and DAFS [16]. 


Note also that no mutable state is shared across con- 
nections within an Anypoint switch. Thus an Anypoint 
switch design could spread frame processing load across 
processors at each external switch port. An ensemble may 
also partition communication traffic from different peers 
across multiple switches to further improve scalability. 


5 Anypoint Prototype 


We prototyped a host-based Anypoint switch as a set of 
kernel extensions to FreeBSD, implementing the transport 
switching mechanisms and ALRM interface. The proto- 
type consists of 2080 lines of C code. We also imple- 
mented Anypoint ALRMs for the Slite service described 
in Section 3.2 and a simple clustered counter service for 
microbenchmarking. 
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5.1 ACP Transport 


The Anypoint model can apply to a range of transports 
with the properties defined previously. In particular, we 
believe that Anypoint is compatible with SCTP. However, 
SCTP is a new protocol with complex features unrelated 
to Anypoint, and SCTP implementations are not yet fully 
mature. To experiment with Anypoint, we implemented a 
simple framed transport with a few hundred lines of code 
by reusing the FreeBSD TCP implementation, whose be- 
havior is stable and reasonably well understood. We refer 
to this as Anypoint Control Protocol (ACP), although its 
functions are not Anypoint-specific. 


ACP adds a shim with framing support based on a subset 
of the expired upper-layer framing (TUF) proposal [10]. 
New code at the kernel socket layer supports ACP sockets 
using a UDP-like message interface (sendto, recvfrom). 
Each message is sent as a frame, and frame boundaries 
are preserved at the receiver; this made it easy to run NFS 
over ACP for the Slite experiments. 


An ACP segment is identical to a TCP segment, except 
that ACP adds one or more framing headers to each seg- 
ment’s data to partition it into an integral number of 
frames with consecutive FSNs as defined in Section 4. 
Like TCP, ACP preserves the send order for all of a con- 
nection’s frames routed to a given end node. However, 
ACP does not specify an order among frames to or from 
different ensemble nodes. ACP differs from TCP primar- 
ily in that ACP is not defined to require this ordering. 
ACP’s mechanisms for reliable delivery and rate control 
are indistinguishable from TCP (4.4 BSD Reno). 


ACP segments are self-describing. The first frame header 
in each segment is aligned with the segment header so 
that an Anypoint switch can recognize frames even when 
segments arrive out of order. Each frame header con- 
tains a length field giving the offset of the next frame in 
the segment, if any. Our testbed network uses 9000-byte 
“Jumbo” Ethernet packets, and the maximum ACP frame 
size is 8936 bytes, which is less than the Maximum Seg- 
ment Size (MSS). The ACP prototype never splits appli- 
cation frames across segments, although it may combine 
multiple frames in a single segment when space allows. In 
practice, this means that ACP often sends short segments, 
but it also frees the prototype from the need to “chunk” or 
reassemble frames across segment boundaries. Our ACP 
prototype does not support path MTU changes. 


5.2 Switch Prototype 


Figure 4 shows the protocol stack at the switch. Arriving 
IP packets are interpreted by a veneer layer that recog- 
nizes the transport, classifies flows, and extracts frames. 
The Anypoint layer maintains connection-related state, 
active set membership, and ALRM bindings as described 


in the previous sections. The TCP-derived ACP receiver 
uses TCP byte sequence numbers for reordering, and ig- 
nores FSNs. The switch also translates byte sequence 
numbers and caches them in the frame ring. It uses this 
state to identify the frames covered by acks, which are 
encoded as byte sequence numbers rather than FSNs. 


The switch prototype validates TCP checksums for in- 
coming ACP segments and recomputes a fresh checksum 
from scratch for transformed outgoing segments, using 
network cards with TCP checksum offloading. Redirect 
patches are carried in each ACP segment as a monoton- 
ically increasing sequence number. This field, updated 
by the switch for inbound flows, indicates that all data 
with sequence numbers less than this number may be de- 
livered to the application. The switch has limited support 
for dynamic changes to the active set; it can remove failed 
servers, but it cannot add servers. 


6 Experimental Results 


This section presents results from our host-based Any- 
point/ACP prototype and the Slite/NFS server cluster. 
The experiments explore the overhead and bandwidth 
the host-based Anypoint switch, frame processing costs, 
memory requirements, interactions with TCP rate control, 
and scaling and response time of Slite/NFS. 


We also compare behavior of the Anypoint switch with an 
alternative service structure using a redirecting proxy that 
terminates incoming client connections and relay traffic 
over connections maintained between the proxy and the 
servers. Our proxies are implemented at the application 
level for TCP or UDP. The TCP proxy uses a blocking 
select to relay data between the peer and ensemble. 


The Anypoint testbed consists of Dell PowerEdge 4400s 
with 733 MHz Pentium-III CPUs and 256 MB RAM, run- 
ning FreeBSD 4.4. Each node has an Alteon Gigabit Eth- 
ernet NIC with hardware checkum offloading, connected 
to an Extreme Summit 7i switch. Unless stated otherwise, 
our microbenchmark tests use 4KB transport frames, 128 
KB socket buffers, 9XB (Jumbo) segment/MTU sizes, 
and delayed acks. The Anypoint switch uses a frame win- 
dow w of 384 entries. Each Slite NFS server is fitted with 
eight 18 GB 10,000 RPM Seagate Cheetah drives over 
two dual-channel Ultra-160 SCSI controllers. 


6.1 Memory and CPU Overheads 


First we explore the raw performance of the Anypoint 
switch and compare its CPU and memory utilization to a 
TCP proxy. The microbenchmark suite consists of simple 
user-level programs that open TCP or ACP sockets. 


Figure 5 shows the peak aggregate throughput for 8 in- 
bound streams (outbound results are identical) for the 
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Anypoint switch and TCP proxy. The active set for each 
stream is a single ensemble server; no merging or split- 
ting occurs. We vary the frame size from 8KB to 1KB 
(2KB decrements), increasing the number of frames per 
segment on the x-axis. With 8KB frames, the TCP proxy’s 
aggregate bandwidth is CPU-limited at 63MB/s, while the 
Anypoint switch is NIC-limited at 106MB/s. To factor out 
copying costs in the user-level proxy, the Anypoint copy 
lines show the performance of the Anypoint switch with 
two copies added to the critical path. Even with the copy- 
ing, avoiding full termination in Anypoint yields an aver- 
age 29% improvement in peak bandwidth. The declining 
bandwidth with increasing frames per segment quantifies 
the effect of per-frame processing costs. 
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Figure 5: Aggregate bandwidth through the Anypoint switch 
and TCP proxy with increasing number of frames per segment. 


Figure 6 shows the memory overhead of the TCP proxy 
and Anypoint switch for 8 simultaneous inbound single- 
server connections as the round trip time increases be- 
tween client and ensemble (using dummynet [35]). Any- 
point memory usage is determined by the flow window 
w and is independent of the number of servers active per 
connection. In contrast, a TCP proxy’s memory usage 
scales with the aggregate bandwidth-delay product (BDP) 
for outbound flows. For inbound flows, proxy memory 
usage is inversely proportional to the BDP because an in- 
creasing share of the flow window is in transit in the net- 
work rather than buffered at the proxy. 


Next we investigate splitting and merging of a single con- 
nection. Figure 7 shows throughput for a single connec- 
tion that is either outbound (merged) or inbound (split) 
from/to four servers. The ALRM round robins the in- 
bound 4KB frame stream across the ensemble. Through- 
put for inbound and outbound flows is nearly identical. 
As the round-trip time (RTT) and BDP increase, the out- 
bound bandwidth to the peer is limited by the peer’s re- 
ceive window for both Anypoint and the TCP proxy. The 
Anypoint switch conservatively splits the peer’s flow win- 
dow evenly among the servers, each of which achieves the 
same share of the outbound bandwidth. For the inbound 
case, the TCP proxy is limited by its own receive win- 
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Figure 6: Total memory usage of a TCP proxy versus an Any- 
point switch as a function of round-trip time. There are 8 simul- 
taneous connections. 


dow as BDP increases. In contrast, Anypoint’s inbound 
bandwidth is limited by its conservative flow window ad- 
vertisement, which is the the minimum of the server’s ad- 
vertised windows. 


The Anypoint inbound and outbound flows achieve lower 
throughput than the TCP proxy at 2ms RTT. This effect 
is evident even with one server per connection. It occurs 
because the TCP proxy acknowledges data immediately, 
even before forwarding it to the receiver. This trades end- 
to-end reliable delivery and proxy buffer memory for im- 
proved bandwidth in this case. This effect diminishes with 
increasing RTT. 
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Figure 7: Bandwidth for single inbound or outbound connec- 
tions with an ensemble of four servers. 


6.2 Layer-4 Informed ALRMs 


We now explore integrating layer-4 information into AL- 
RMs with speed-sensitive steering, which always selects 
servers with open flow windows for inbound frames in- 
stead of using strict round robin, balancing inbound traf- 
fic across the ensemble more effectively. This allows the 
Anypoint switch to optimistically advertise the sum of the 
ensemble’s flow windows to the peer. 


We now compare the inbound throughput of a speed- 
sensitive steering ALRM versus the TCP proxy. In this 
experiment there are four servers, server socket sizes 
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(flow windows) are 32KB, and the MTU is 1500 bytes. 
One server incurs a variable delay between processing 
frames. Figure 8 shows throughput as this delay increases 
to 0.75ms. The TCP proxy gates the receive rate of every 
server to the slowest server. But the Anypoint connection 
can take advantage of excess capacity at the other servers 
and maintain high throughput during load imbalances. 
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Figure 8: With speed-sensitive steering, the ALRM redirects 
inbound frames to servers with sufficient capacity to handle 
them. Here one server incurs an increasing CPU delay to process 
a frame. The TCP proxy gates the receive rate of each server to 
that of the bottlenecked server. 


6.3 Observations 


Anypoint offers three advantages relative to the TCP 
proxy: 


e Efficiency. Memory use is bounded independent of 
traffic rates, and scales with the number of connec- 
tions independent of the number of active servers. 
The Anypoint switch also avoids processing over- 
heads to terminate the protocol. 


e End-to-end guarantees. Anypoint offers end-to- 
end reliability. In contrast, a proxy acks data that 
it has not yet delivered to the receiving end node. 
Also, note that the proxy’s delivery order is the same 
as Anypoint’s, which is not the ordering specified by 
its transport (TCP). 


e Layer integration. Anypoint allows a continuum of 
redirection policies that consider Layer 4 state, e.g., 
for speed-sensitive steering during periods of unbal- 
anced load. 


TCP splicing is one technique to reduce the runtime 
overheads for a proxy [19], and is amenable to switch- 
based implementations. This technique is related to Any- 
point’s sequence number translations to short-circuit pro- 
tocol processing. However, the Anypoint transport model 
is fundamentally different. 


Interestingly, inbound Anypoint flows in our prototype 
may slow down relative to a TCP proxy as the ensem- 
ble size grows, due to an interaction between the trans- 
port’s congestion control and acknowledgments from the 
ensemble. The Anypoint switch merges acks from the en- 
semble nodes and sends cumulative acks to the peer. If 
the servers return acks out of order, the switch must delay 
them to avoid inciting a fast-recovery reaction on the peer, 
causing it to reduce the congestion window (TCP Reno 
and later presume that duplicate acknowledgments indi- 
cate lost data). Delaying these acks can negatively impact 
the acknowledgment clocking, lowering throughput. 


After these experiments we can make a number of obser- 
vations about desirable features for Anypoint-compatible 
transports: 


e Explicit rate control. Outbound Anypoint flows 
should share link bottlenecks in a TCP-friendly man- 
ner. An outbound flow is an aggregate of n ensem- 
ble sources; in our prototype this flow is likely to be 
more aggressive than a competing TCP flow. To en- 
sure fairness, the switch must coordinate ensemble 
sources through explicit congestion control signals. 


e Selective acks (SACK). The transport must di- 
vorce congestion behavior from reliability. Triple- 
duplicate cumulative acks are common and mean- 
ingless as congestion indicators for Anypoint com- 
munication. 


e Flexible flow control. The switch can optimisti- 
cally or conservatively manage the flow windows 
as described in Section 4.3. If the switch con- 
servatively distributes the peer’s advertised receive 
window across the ensemble sources, it should be 
able to revoke unused window allocations and redis- 
tribute them to active sources. Alternatively, ensem- 
ble members could bid for the peer’s receive window 
by advertising to the switch the amount of data they 
wish to send. 


6.4 NES Storage Router 


In this section we evaluate the performance of the Slite 
NFS storage router. We compare an Anypoint Slite stor- 
age router (described in detail in Section 3.2) to user and 
kernel-level proxy alternatives. 


The kernel-level (fastpath) configurations employ an Any- 
point ALRM module to redirect frames. The ALRM 
sends most frames directly to servers; some require addi- 
tional processing and go to the coordinator, which is just 
another server to the Anypoint layer. This category uses 
either an ACP or UDP transport. The UDP fastpath uses 
a simple kernel hook to intercept UDP packets and adver- 
tise them via the Anypoint interface to the Slite ALRM. 
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Figure 9: Slite latency and switch CPU utilizations as a function of offered load for varying intermediary configurations. 


We use one coordinator proxy and four back-end NFS 
servers, exporting independent drives for a total of 32 
NFS volumes (unified into a single logical volume). All 
machines run FreeBSD 4.4. Delayed acks are disabled to 
get good performance from the NFS RPC protocol over 
TCP, and the system is configured to use 8KB transport 
frames. 


Figure 9 plots results from these four configurations, us- 
ing the Fstress NFS benchmark [3] configured to generate 
a Web server’s file system load. We measure average op- 
eration response time and CPU utilization at the switch 
with increasing request rate, plotted on the left and right, 
respectively. The TCP proxy has the lowest peak through- 
put and becomes CPU saturated at 5500 ops/s. The Any- 
point switch shows a 29% improvement in throughput rel- 
ative to the TCP proxy. 


Note that the user-level UDP proxy gives better response 
times than the Anypoint switch, even though the Anypoint 
CPU overhead (shown in the right graph of Figure 9) is 
lower at any given request rate. We believe Anypoint/ACP 
is limited by the interaction between cumulative acks and 
congestion control described in the previous section. 


7 Related Work 


There is a large body of work on incorporating architec- 
turally correct support for indirection into the Internet. 
The design alternatives span layers of the Internet archi- 
tecture and all levels of its implementation. Indirection 
may apply to names at any layer (e.g., URNs or URLs, 
domain names, IP addresses, or abstract names [43, 1]). 
A given request may route through multiple intermediate 
nodes, as in hierarchies, meshes, or overlays for Web con- 
tent caching [46]. Request routing policies may reside in 
application-level intermediaries (e.g., Web proxy caches), 
DNS name servers (e.g., Akamai and other CDNs), in the 
clients [45] or servers [8, 9] themselves, or in the network 
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switches or routers. 


IP-layer indirection. Anycast [33] and i3 [41] support 
best-effort packet delivery with indirection at the IP layer. 
Anypoint operates at the transport layer and above for a 
related but different purpose. While Anycast is useful for 
binding to service sites across the wide area, Anypoint en- 
ables stateful, reliable, and congestion-aware connections 
to an ensemble at a logical site. 


Web switches and persistent connections. Anypoint 
is similar in goals and concept to L4-L7 Web server 
switches, which implement server load balancing (SLB) 
and/or content-based routing (CBR) for Web server en- 
sembles. The benefits of Web server traffic management 
are well-established from research studies (e.g., [31]) and 
commercial experience. Anypoint offers a more power- 
ful mechanism for handling persistent connnections, as 
in HTTP 1.1, in which a single transport connection car- 
ries a stream of requests to simplify congestion control 
and amortize connection setup costs [28]. Web switches 
supporting HTTP 1.1 may route all requests on a given 
connection to a single server, or else they use connection 
handoff [8, 32, 37] to migrate the connection to a differ- 
ent server between requests. The first approach does not 
support CBR and the second forces the server ensemble to 
process and respond to the requests in strict sequence, as 
mandated by HTTP 1.1. Anypoint enables independent, 
pipelined processing of the requests, to generalize redi- 
rection to a broader class of service protocols that do not 
impose this constraint. This is important for fine-grained 
requests, e.g., storage protocols such as iSCSI or NFS, or 
RPC protocols such as RMI. 


Redirecting proxies. Section 6 compares Anypoint to 
redirecting proxies that terminate incoming client connec- 
tions and relay traffic over connections maintained be- 
tween the proxy and the servers. Proxies do not preserve 
end-to-end transport semantics because the proxy may ac- 
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knowledge data before delivering it to the receiver, and 
this data is lost if the proxy fails. Moreover, the proxy in- 
curs a high runtime overhead to perform full protocol pro- 
cessing for both connection endpoints and high memory 
overhead to buffer connection data. TCP splicing is one 
technique to reduce the runtime overheads [19, 15, 39], 
and is amenable to switch-based implementations [6]. 
Anypoint uses related techniques to short-circuit proto- 
col processing and rewrite packets to map among mul- 
tiple sequence spaces. However, the Anypoint model is 
fundamentally different: an Anypoint intermediary does 
not terminate transport connections or otherwise interfere 
with end-to-end transport functions. 


Active Networks and extensible routers. Anypoint is 
related to Active Networks [44], in which dynamic pack- 
ets carry behavior (capsules) that execute on routers. Like 
Active Networks, the Anypoint switch architecture de- 
fines a powerful new capability for extending switches 
and routers through simple, clean abstractions, meeting 
needs that are currently served in an ad hoc fashion. 
However, in contrast to capsules, Anypoint extensions— 
ALRMs—are installed by an authorized configuration 
tool, are relatively constrained in their actions, and have 
known, bounded resource and interface requirements. 
Thus they are more closely related to switchlets in the 
SwitchWare architecture [2]; Anypoint enables such ex- 
tensions to perform application-layer functions while pre- 
serving transport semantics. Another extensible router ar- 
chitecture is Click [29]; Anypoint could run as a new set 
of transport-layer and application-layer modules within 
the Click framework. Anypoint does not require or benefit 
from the richer interfaces of the NodeOS [34] framework 
for extensible routers, which supports multiple execution 
environments similar to those offered in a general-purpose 
operating system. 


Group communication and multicast. Anypoint is sim- 
ilar to group communication in that it supports commu- 
nication with a dynamic ensemble addressed in a unified 
way. However, the basic Anypoint abstraction is less pow- 
erful in that it supports an indirect frame unicast rather 
than ordered multicast. The Anypoint framework is pow- 
erful enough to allow an ALRM to implement ordered 
multicast using an approach similar to Amoeba [24], in 
which a single intermediary for each connection acts as a 
sequencer. 


Scalable Reliable Multicast(SRM) [20] is similar to an 
Anypoint intermediary in that it manipulates sequence 
numbers and is based on application-level framing. How- 
ever, SRM and Anypoint have different goals: Anypoint 
enables application-layer routing while SRM does not, 
and Anypoint is not limited to a multicast model. 


Traffic shaping and congestion management. One 


function of an Anypoint intermediary is to control send- 
ing rates to preserve the traffic balance between mul- 
tiple senders and receivers. The technique of rewrit- 
ing transport-layer flow window advertisements is due to 
Packeteer [25]. Anypoint connections aggregate com- 
munication from the ensemble to the client, and can 
be viewed as a multipoint-to-point session. The issue 
of maintaining fairness both among ACP connections 
and among ensemble members on an ACP connection is 
analagous to work on session fairness across the Inter- 
net [26]. Anypoint is similar to transport-layer bandwidth 
reservation schemes [42] in its use of per-flow state at the 
network edge. It is also related to schemes for coordi- 
nating congestion control across multiple flows with the 
same source or destination, when those schemes are ap- 
plied in intermediaries [11, 30]. 


Multihoming. SCTP includes support for multihoming, 
which is similar to Anypoint in that a single connection 
may deliver traffic to a site through multiple IP endpoints. 
Anypoint differs from multihoming in that it does not re- 
quire these multiple IP endpoints to coordinate through 
shared memory, and it uses multiple IP endpoints concur- 
rently for the same connection. 


8 Conclusion 


Anypoint is the first architecture to enable switching at 
the granularity of transport frames in extensible routers at 
the edge of the network. This approach allows service- 
specific application plugins (ALRMs), residing in the 
router, to coordinate request/response flows to and from 
the multiple nodes in an ensemble. These plugins may 
support dynamic request redirection, response merging 
from multiple servers, and other extensions for network 
services based on a partially ordered, framed IP transport. 


Anypoint provides transport-layer guarantees including 
partial ordering, rate control, and reliable at-most-once 
delivery without the overhead to terminate the transport 
protocol in the switch. Experimental results with a host- 
based Anypoint prototype show that Anypoint is a pow- 
erful mechanism for traffic management and virtualiza- 
tion in server clusters. We present results from an Any- 
point switch under various network conditions, showing 
that buffering overheads in the Anypoint intermediary are 
significantly lower than an application-level proxy. Re- 
sults from an Anypoint-based NFS storage router show 
that Anypoint supports scalable services transparently to 
clients. 
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TESLA: A Transparent, Extensible Session-Layer Architecture 
for End-to-end Network Services 
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Session-layer services for enhancing functionality and 
improving network performance are gaining in impor- 
tance in the Internet. Examples of such services in- 
clude connection multiplexing, congestion state shar- 
ing, application-level routing, mobility/migration sup- 
port, and encryption. This paper describes TESLA, a 
transparent and extensible framework allowing session- 
layer services to be developed using a high-level flow- 
based abstraction. TESLA services can be deployed 
transparently using dynamic library interposition and 
can be composed by chaining event handlers in a graph 
structure. We show how TESLA can be used to imple- 
ment several session-layer services including encryption, 
SOCKS, application-controlled routing, flow migration, 
and traffic rate shaping, all with acceptably low perfor- 
mance degradation. 


1 Introduction 


Modern network applications must meet several increas- 
ing demands for performance and enhanced function- 
ality. Much current research is devoted to augmenting 
the transport-level functionality implemented by stan- 
dard protocols as TCP and UDP. Examples abound: 


e Setting up multiple connections between a source 
and destination to improve the throughput of a sin- 
gle logical data transfer (e.g., file transfers over 
high-speed networks where a single TCP connec- 
tion alone does not provide adequate utilization [2, 
15)). 


Sharing congestion information across connections 
sharing the same network path. 


Application-level routing, where applications route 
traffic in an overlay network to the final destination. 


e End-to-end session migration for mobility across 
network disconnections. 


Alex Snoeren 
University of California, San Diego 
snoeren@cs.ucsd.edu 


e Encryption services for sealing or signing flows. 


e General-purpose compression over low-bandwidth 
links. 


e Traffic shaping and policing functions. 


These examples illustrate the increasing importance of 
session-layer services in the Internet—services that oper- 
ate on groups of flows between a source and destination, 
and produce resulting groups of flows using shared code 
and sometimes shared state. 


Authors of new services such as these often imple- 
ment enhanced functionality by augmenting the link, net- 
work, and transport layers, all of which are typically im- 
plemented in the kernel or in a shared, trusted interme- 
diary [12]. While this model has sufficed in the past, 
we believe that a generalized, high-level framework for 
session-layer services would greatly ease their develop- 
ment and deployment. This paper argues that Internet 
end hosts can benefit from a systematic approach to de- 
veloping session-layer services compared to the largely 
ad-hoc point approaches used today, and presents TESLA 
(a Transparent, Extensible Session Layer Architecture), 
a framework that facilitates the development of session- 
layer services like the ones mentioned above. 


Our work with TESLA derives heavily from our own 
previous experience developing, debugging, and deploy- 
ing a variety of Internet session-layer services. The earli- 
est example is the Congestion Manager (CM) [4], which 
allows concurrent flows with a common source and des- 
tination to share congestion information, allocate avail- 
able bandwidth, and adapt to changing network condi- 
tions. Other services include Resilient Overlay Networks 
(RON) [3], which provides application-layer routing in 
an overlay network, and the Migrate mobility architec- 
ture [23, 24], which preserves end-to-end communica- 
tion across relocation and periods of disconnection. 


Each these services was originally implemented at the 
kernel level, though it would be advantageous (for porta- 
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bility and ease of development and deployment) to have 
them available at the user level. Unfortunately this tends 
to be quite an intricate process. Not only must the im- 
plementation specify the internal logic, algorithms, and 
API, but considerable care must be taken handling the 
details of non-blocking and blocking sockets, interpro- 
cess communication, process management, and integrat- 
ing the API with the application’s event loop. The end re- 
sult is that more programmer time and effort is spent set- 
ting up the session-layer plumbing than in the service’s 
logic itself. Our frustrations with the development and 
implementation of these services at the user level were 
the prime motivation behind TESLA and led to three ex- 
plicit design goals. 


First, it became apparent to us that the standard BSD 
sockets API is not a convenient abstraction for program- 
ming session-layer services. Sockets can be duplicated 
and shared across processes; operations on them can be 
blocking or non-blocking on a descriptor-by-descriptor 
basis; and reads and writes can be multiplexed using sev- 
eral different APIs (e.g., select and poll). It is undesir- 
able to require each service author to implement the en- 
tire sockets API. In response, TESLA exports a higher 
level of abstraction to session services, allowing them to 
operate on network flows (rather than simply socket de- 
scriptors) and treat flows as objects to be manipulated. 


Second, there are many session services that are re- 
quired ex post facto, often not originally thought of by 
the application developer but desired later by a user. For 
example, the ability to shape or police flows to conform 
to a specified peak rate is often useful, and being able 
to do so without kernel modifications is a deployment 
advantage. This requires the ability to configure session 
services transparent to the application. To do this, TESLA 
uses an old idea—dynamic library interposition [9]— 
taking advantage of the fact that most applications today 
on modern operating systems use dynamically linked li- 
braries to gain access to kernel services. This does not, 
however, mean that TESLA session-layer services must 
be transparent. On the contrary, TESLA allows services 
to define APIs to be exported to enhanced applications. 


Third, unlike traditional transport and network layer 
services, there is a great diversity in session services 
as the examples earlier in this section show. This im- 
plies that application developers can benefit from com- 
posing different available services to provide interesting 
new functionality. To facilitate this, TESLA arranges for 
session services to be written as event handlers, with a 
callback-oriented interface between handlers that are ar- 
ranged in a graph structure in the system. 


We argue that a generalized architecture for the de- 
velopment and deployment of session-layer functionality 
will significantly assist in the implementation and use of 
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new network services. This paper describes the design 
and implementation of TESLA, a generic framework for 
development and deployment of session-layer services. 
TESLA consists of a set of C++ application program in- 
terfaces (APIs) specifying how to write these services, 
and an interposition agent that can be used to instantiate 
these services for use by existing applications. 


2 Related Work 


Today’s commodity operating systems commonly al- 
low the dynamic installation of network protocols on 
a system-wide or per-interface basis (e.g., Linux ker- 
nel modules and FreeBSD’s netgraph), but these exten- 
sions can only be accessed by the super-user. Some 
operating systems, such as SPIN [5] and the Exoker- 
nel [12], push many operating system features (like net- 
work and file system access) out from the kernel into 
application-specific, user-configurable libraries, allow- 
ing ordinary users fine-grained control. Alternatively, 
extensions were developed for both operating systems to 
allow applications to define application-specific handlers 
that may be installed directly into the kernel (Plexus [14] 
and ASHs [27]). 


Operating systems such as Scout [21] and x- 
kernel [16] were designed explicitly to support sophis- 
ticated network-based applications. In these systems, 
users may even redefine network or transport layer proto- 
col functions in an application-specific fashion [6]. With 
TESLA, our goal is to bring some of the power of these 
systems to commodity operating systems in the context 
of session-layer services. 


In contrast to highly platform-dependent systems such 
as U-Net [26] and Alpine [11], TESLA does not attempt 
to allow users to replace or modify the system’s network 
stack. Instead, it focuses on allowing users to dynami- 
cally extend the protocol suite by dynamically compos- 
ing additional end-to-end session-layer protocols on top 
of the existing transport- and network-layer protocols, 
achieving greater platform independence and usability. 


TESLA’s modular structure, comprising directed 
graphs of processing nodes, shares commonalities with 
a number of previous systems such as x-kernel, the Click 
modular router [19], and UNIX System V streams [22]. 
Unlike the transport and network protocols typically con- 
sidered in these systems, however, we view session-layer 
protocols as an extension of the application itself rather 
than a system-wide resource. This ensures that they are 
subject to the same scheduling, protection, and resource 
constraints as the application, minimizing the amount of 
effort (and privileges) required to deploy services. 


To avoid making changes to the operating system or to 
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the application itself, TESLA transparently interposes it- 
self between the application and the kernel, intercepting 
and modifying the interaction between the application 
and the system—acting as an interposition agent [18]. 
It uses dynamic library interposition [9] to modify the 
interaction between the application and the system. This 
technique is popular with user-level file systems such as 
IFS [10] and Ufo [1], and several libraries that provide 
specific, transparent network services such as SOCKS 
[20], Reliable Sockets [29], and Migrate [23, 24]. Each 
of these systems provides only a specific service, how- 
ever, not an architecture usable by third parties. 


Conductor [28] traps application network operations 
and transparently layers composable “adaptors” on TCP 
connections, but its focus is on optimizing flows’ per- 
formance characteristics, not on providing arbitrary ad- 
ditional services. Similarly, Protocol Boosters [13] pro- 
poses interposing transparent agents between communi- 
cation endpoints to improve performance over particu- 
lar links (e.g., compression or forward error correction). 
While Protocol Boosters were originally implemented 
in the FreeBSD and Linux kernel, they are an excel- 
lent example of a service that could be implemented in 
a generic fashion using TESLA. Thain and Livny re- 
cently proposed Bypass, a dynamic-library based inter- 
position toolkit for building split-execution agents com- 
monly found in distributed systems [25]. However, be- 
cause of their generality, none of these systems provides 
any assistance in building modular network services, par- 
ticularly at the session layer. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, TESLA is the first interposition toolkit to specifi- 
cally support generic session-layer network services. 


3 Architecture 


As discussed previously, many tools exist that, like 
TESLA, provide an interposition (or “shim’”) layer be- 
tween applications and operating system kernels or li- 
braries. However, TESLA raises the level of abstraction 
of programming for session-layer services. It does so by 
introducing a flow handler as the main object manipu- 
lated by session services. Each session service is imple- 
mented as an instantiation of a flow handler, and TESLA 
takes care of the plumbing required to allow session ser- 
vices to communicate with one another. 


A network flow is a stream of bytes that all share the 
same logical source and destination (generally identified 
by source and destination IP addresses, source and desti- 
nation port numbers, and transport protocol). Each flow 
handler takes as input a single network flow, and pro- 
duces zero or more network flows as output. Flow han- 
dlers perform some particular operations or transforma- 


; Input flow 
rom upstream Zero or more 
——> | Flow handler output flows 


to downstreams 


Figure 1: A flow handler takes as input one network flow 
and generates zero or more output flows. 
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Figure 2: Two TESLA stacks. The encryption flow han- 
dler implements input flow f with output flow g. The mi- 
gration flow handler implements input flow g with output 
flows hy... hn. 


tions on the byte stream, such as transparent flow migra- 
tion, encryption, compression, etc. 


A flow handler, illustrated in Figure 1, is explicitly de- 
fined and constructed to operate on only one input flow 
from an upstream handler (or end application), and is 
hence devoid of any demultiplexing operations. Concep- 
tually, therefore, one might think of a flow handler as 
dealing with traffic corresponding to a single socket only 
(as opposed to an interposition layer coded from scratch, 
which must potentially deal with operations on all open 
file descriptors). A flow handler generates zero or more 
output flows, which map one-to-one to downstream han- 
dlers (or the network send routine).! While a flow han- 
dler always has one input flow, multiple flow handlers 
may coexist in a single process, so they may easily share 
global state. (We will expound on this point as we further 
discuss the TESLA architecture.) 


The left stack in Figure 2 illustrates an instance of 
TESLA where stream encryption is the only enabled han- 
dler. While the application’s I/O calls appear to be 
reading and writing plaintext to some flow f, in reality 
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TESLA intercepts these I/O calls and passes them to the 
encryption handler, which actually reads and writes ci- 
phertext on some other flow g. The right stack in Fig- 
ure 2 has more than two flows. f is the flow as viewed 
by the application, i.e., plaintext. g is the flow between 
the encryption handler and the migration handler, i-e., ci- 
phertext. hy, ho,..., hn are the n flows that a migration 
flow handler uses to implement flow g. (The migration 
handler initially opens flow h;. When the host’s network 
address changes and h, is disconnected, the migration 
handler opens flow hz to the peer, and so forth.) From 
the standpoint of the encryption handler, f is the input 
flow and g is the output flow. From the standpoint of the 
migration handler, g is the input flow and hy, ho,..-,hn 
are the output flows. 


Each TESLA-enabled process has a particular handler 
configuration, an ordered list of handlers which will be 
used to handle flows. For instance, the configuration for 
the application to the right in Figure 2 is “encryption; 
migration.” Flows through this application will be en- 
cryption and migration-enabled. 


3.1 Interposition 


To achieve the goal of application transparency, TESLA 
acts as an interposition agent at the C-library level. We 
provide a wrapper program, tesla, which sets up the 
environment (adding our libtesla.so shared library to 
LD_PRELOAD) and invokes an application, e.g.: 


tesla +crypt -key=sec.gpg +migrate ftp mars 


This would open an FTP connection to the host named 
mars, with encryption (using sec.gpg as the private key) 
and end-to-end migration enabled. 


We refer to the libtesla.so library as the TESLA stub, 
since it contains the interposition agent but not any of the 
handlers themselves (as we will discuss later). 


3.2. The flow_handler API 


Every TESLA session service operates on flows and is 
implemented as a derived class of flow-handler, shown 
in Figure 3. To instantiate a downstream flow handler, a 
flow handler invokes its protected plumb method. TESLA 
handles plumb by instantiating handlers which appear af- 
ter the current handler in the configuration. 


For example, assume that TESLA is configured to per- 
form compression, then encryption, then session migra- 
tion on each flow. When the compression handler’s con- 
structor calls plumb, TESLA responds by instantiating the 
next downstream handler, namely the encryption han- 
dler; when its constructor in turn calls plumb, TESLA 


class flow-handler { 
protected: 
flow_handler *plumb(int domain, int type); 
handler* const upstream; 
vector<handler*> downstream; 


public: 
// DOWNSTREAM methods 
virtual int connect(address); 
virtual int bind(address); 
virtual pair<flow_handler*, address> accept(); 
virtual int close(); 
virtual bool write(data); 
virtual int shutdown(bool r, bool w); 
virtual int listen(int backlog); 
virtual address getsockname(); 
virtual address getpeername(); 
virtual void may-_avail(bool); 
virtual string getsockopt(...); 
virtual int setsockopt(...); 
virtual int ioctl(...); 


/! UPSTREAM methods (’from’ is a downstream flow) 
virtual void connected(flow_handler *from, bool success); 
virtual void accept_ready(flow_-handler *from); 

virtual bool avail(flow-handler “from, data); 

virtual void may_write(flow_handler *from, bool may); 


} 


Figure 3: An excerpt from the flow_handler class defi- 
nition. address and data are C++ wrapper classes for 
address and data buffers, respectively. 


instantiates the next downstream handler, namely migra- 
tion. Its plumb method creates a TESLA-internal handler 
to implement an actual TCP socket connection. 


To send data to a downstream flow handler, a flow 
handler invokes the latter’s write method, which in turn 
typically performs some processing and invokes its own 
downstream handler’s write method. Downstream han- 
dlers communicate with upstream ones via callbacks, 
which are invoked to make events available to the up- 
stream flow. 


Flow handler methods are asynchronous and event- 
driven—each method call must return immediately, 
without blocking. 


3.3 Handler method semantics 


Many of the virtual flow-handler methods presented in 
Figure 3—write, connect, getpeername, etc.—have se- 
mantics similar to the corresponding non-blocking func- 
tion calls in the C library. (A handler class may override 
any method to implement it specially, i.e., to change the 
behavior of the flow according to the session service the 
handler provides.) These methods are invoked by a han- 
dler’s input flow. Since, in general, handlers will prop- 
agate these messages to their output flows (i.e., down- 
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stream), these methods are called downstream methods 
and can be thought of as providing an abstract flow ser- 
vice to the upstream handler. 


(One downstream method has no C-library analogue: 
may-avail informs the handler whether or not it may 
make any more data available to its upstream handler. 
We further discuss this method in Section 3.5.) 


In contrast the final four methods are invoked by the 
handler’s output flows; each has a from argument identi- 
fying which downstream handler is invoking the method. 
Since typically handlers will propagate these messages to 
their input flow (i.e., upstream), these methods are called 
upstream methods and can be thought of callbacks which 
are invoked by the upstream handler. 


e connected is invoked when a connection request 
(i.e., a connect method invocation) on a downstream 
has completed. The argument is true if the request 
succeeded or false if not. 


e accept_ready is invoked when listen has been called 
and a remote host attempts to establish a connec- 
tion. Typically a flow handler will respond to this 
by calling the downstream flow’s accept method to 
accept the connection. 


e avail is invoked when a downstream handler has re- 
ceived bytes. It returns false if the upstream handler 
is no longer able to receive bytes (i.e., the connec- 
tion has shut down for reading). 


e@ may_write, analogous to may-avail, informs the han- 
dler whether or not it may write any more data 
downstream. This method is further discussed in 
Section 3.5. 


Many handlers, such as the encryption handler, per- 
form only simple processing on the data flow, have ex- 
actly one output flow for one input flow, and do not mod- 
ify the semantics of other methods such as connect or 
accept. For this reason we provide a default implemen- 
tation of each method which simply propagates method 
calls to the downstream handler (in the case of down- 
stream methods) or the upstream handler (in the case of 
upstream methods). 


We further discuss the input and output primitives, 
timers, and blocking in the next few sections. 


3.4 Input/output semantics 


Since data input and output are the two fundamental op- 
erations on a flow, we shall describe them in more de- 
tail. The write method call writes bytes to the flow. It re- 
turns a boolean indicating success, unlike the C library’s 


write call which returns a number of bytes or an EA- 
GAIN error message (we will explain this design deci- 
sion shortly). Our interface lacks a read method; rather, 
we use a callback, avail, which is invoked by a down- 
stream handler whenever bytes are available. The up- 
stream handler handles the bytes immediately, generally 
by performing some processing on the bytes and passing 
them to its own upstream handler. 


A key difference between flow_handler semantics and 
the C library’s I/O semantics is that, in flow handlers, 
writes and avails are guaranteed to complete. In partic- 
ular, a write or avail call returns false, indicating fail- 
ure, only when it will never again be possible to write 
to or receive bytes from the flow (similar to the C li- 
brary returning 0 for write or read). Contrast this to the 
C library’s write and read function calls which (in non- 
blocking mode) may return an EAGAIN error, requiring 
the caller to retry the operation later. Our semantics make 
handler implementation considerably simpler, since han- 
dlers do not need to worry about handling the common 
but difficult situation where a downstream handler is un- 
able to accept all the bytes it needs to write. 


Consider the simple case where an encryption han- 
dler receives a write request from an upstream handler, 
performs stream encryption on the bytes (updating its 
state), and then attempts to write the encrypted data to the 
downstream handler. If the downstream handler could re- 
turn EAGAIN, the handler must buffer the unwritten en- 
crypted bytes, since by updating its stream encryption 
state the handler has “committed” to accepting the bytes 
from the upstream handler. Thus the handler would have 
to maintain a ring buffer for the unwritten bytes and reg- 
ister a callback when the output flow is available for writ- 
ing. 

Our approach (guaranteed completion) benefits from 
the observation that given upstream and downstream 
handlers that support guaranteed completion, it is easy to 
write a handler to support guaranteed completion.” This 
is an inductive argument, of course—there must be some 
blocking mechanism in the system, i.e., completion can- 
not be guaranteed everywhere. Our decision to impose 
guaranteed completion on handlers isolates the complex- 
ity of blocking in the implementation of TESLA itself (as 
described in Section 5.1), relieving handler authors of 
having to deal with multiplexing between different flows 
(e.g., with select).% 


3.5 Timers and flow control 


As we have mentioned before, TESLA handlers are 
event-driven, hence all flow-handler methods must return 
immediately. Clearly, however, some flow control mech- 
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anism is required in flow handlers—otherwise, in an ap- 
plication where the network is the bottleneck, the appli- 
cation could submit data to TESLA faster than TESLA 
could ship data off to the network, requiring TESLA to 
buffer a potentially unbounded amount of data. Sim- 
ilarly, if the application were the bottleneck, TESLA 
would be required to buffer all the data flowing upstream 
from the network until the application was ready to pro- 
cess it. 


A flow handler may signal its input flow to stop send- 
ing it data, i.e., stop invoking its write method, by in- 
voking may-_write(false); it can later restart the handler 
by invoking may-_write(true). Likewise, a handler may 
throttle an output flow, preventing it from calling avail, 
by invoking may-avail(false). Flow handlers are required 
to respect may-avail and may_write requests from down- 
stream and upstream handlers. This does not compli- 
cate our guaranteed-completion semantics, since a han- 
dler which (like most) lacks a buffer in which to store 
partially-processed data can simply propagate may_writes 
upstream and may-avails downstream to avoid receiving 
data that it cannot handle. 


A handler may need to register a time-based call- 
back, e.g., to re-enable data flow from its upstream or 
downstream handlers after a certain amount of time has 
passed. For this we provide a timer facility allowing han- 
dlers to instruct the TESLA event loop to invoke a call- 
back at a particular time. 


3.6 Handler-specific services 


Each flow handler exposes (by definition) the 
flow_handler interface, but some handlers may need 
to provide additional services to applications that wish 
to support them specifically (but still operate properly if 
TESLA or the particular handler is not available or not 
enabled). For instance, the end-to-end migration handler 
can “freeze” an application upon network disconnection, 
preserving the process’s state and re-creating it upon 
reconnection. To enable this functionality we introduced 
the ioctl method to flow_-handler. A “Migrate-aware” 
application (or, in the general case, a “TESLA-aware” 
application) may use the ts_ioctl macro to send a control 
message to a handler and receive a response: 


struct freeze_params_t params = { ... }; 
struct freeze_return_t ret; 
int ret = ts_ioctl(fd, “migrate”, MIGRATE_FREEZE, 


&params, sizeof params, &ret, sizeof ret); 


We also provide a mechanism for handlers to send 
events to the application asynchronously; e.g., the migra- 
tion handler can be configured to notify the application 
when a flow has been migrated between IP addresses. 


3.7 Process management 


Flow handlers comprise executable code and runtime 
state, and in designing TESLA there were two obvious 
choices regarding the context within which the flow han- 
dler code would run. The simplest approach would place 
flow handlers directly within the address space of appli- 
cation processes; TESLA would delegate invocations of 
POSIX I/O routines to the appropriate flow_handler meth- 
ods. Alternatively, flow handlers could execute in sepa- 
rate processes from the application; TESLA would man- 
age the communication between application processes 
and flow handler processes. 


The former, simpler approach would not require any 
interprocess communication or context switching, mini- 
mizing performance degradation. Furthermore, this ap- 
proach would ensure that each flow handler has the same 
process priority as the application using it, and that there 
are no inter-handler protection problems to worry about. 


Unfortunately, this approach proves problematic in 
several important cases. First, some session services 
(e.g., shared congestion management as in CM) require 
state to be shared across flows that may belong to differ- 
ent application processes, and making each flow handler 
run linked with the application would greatly complicate 
the ability to share session-layer state across them. Sec- 
ond, significant difficulties arise if the application pro- 
cess shares its flows (i.e., the file descriptors correspond- 
ing to the flows) with another process, either by creat- 
ing a child process through fork or through file descrip- 
tor passing. Ensuring the proper sharing semantics be- 
comes difficult and expensive. A fork results in two iden- 
tical TESLA instances running in the parent and child, 
making it rather cumbersome to ensure that they coordi- 
nate correctly. Furthermore, maintaining the correct se- 
mantics of asynchronous J/O calls like select and poll is 
very difficult in this model. 


For these reasons, we choose to separate the context 
in which TESLA flow handlers run from the application 
processes that generate the corresponding flows. When 
an application is invoked through the tesla wrapper (and 
hence linked against the stub), the stub library creates 
or connects to a master process, a process dedicated to 
executing handlers. 


Each master process has its own handler configura- 
tion (determined by the user, as we shall describe later). 
When the application establishes a connection, the mas- 
ter process determines whether the configuration con- 
tains any applicable handlers. If so, the master instan- 
tiates the applicable handlers and links them together in 
what we call a TESLA instance. 


The application and master process communicate via 
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Figure 4: Possible interprocess data flow for an application running under TESLA. M is the migration handler, E is 


encryption, and CM is the congestion manager handler. 


a TESLA-internal socket for each application-level flow, 
and all actual network operations are performed by the 
master process. When the application invokes a socket 
operation, TESLA traps it and converts it to a message 
which is transmitted to the master process via the mas- 
ter socket. The master process returns an immediate re- 
sponse (this is possible since all TESLA handler opera- 
tions are non-blocking, i.e., return immediately). 


Master processes are forked from TESLA-enabled ap- 
plications and are therefore linked against the TESLA 
stub also. This allows TESLA instances to be chained, as 
in Figure 4: an application-level flow may be connected 
to an instance in a first master process, which is in turn 
connected via its stub to an instance in another master 
process. Chaining enables some handlers to run in a pro- 
tected, user-specific context, whereas handlers that re- 
quire a system-scope (like system-wide congestion man- 
agement) can run in a privileged, system-wide context. 


3.8 Security considerations 


Like most software components, flow handlers can po- 
tentially wreak havoc within their protection context if 
they are malicious or buggy. Our chaining approach al- 
lows flow handlers to run within the protection context 
of the user to minimize the damage they can do; but in 
any case, flow handlers must be trusted within their pro- 
tection contexts. Since a malicious flow handler could 
potentially sabotage all connections in the same master 
process, any flow handlers in master processes intended 
to have system-wide scope (such as a Congestion Man- 





ager handler) must be trusted. 


In general, TESLA support for setuid and setgid ap- 
plications, which assume the protection context of the 
binary iself rather than the user who invokes them, is a 
tricky affair: one cannot trust a user-provided handler 
to behave properly within the binary’s protection con- 
text. Even if the master process (and hence the flow 
handlers) run within the protection context of the user, 
user-provided handlers might still modify network se- 
mantics to change the behavior of the application. Con- 
sider, for example, a setuid binary which assumes root 
privileges, performs a lookup over the network to de- 
termine whether the user is a system administrator and, 
if so, allows the user to perform an administrative op- 
eration. If a malicious user provides flow handlers that 
spoof a positive response for the lookup, the binary may 
be tricked into granting him or her administrative privi- 
leges. 


Nevertheless, many widely-used applications (e.g., 
ssh) are setuid, so we do require some way to support 
them. We can make the tesla wrapper setuid root, so that 
it is allowed to add libtesla.so to the LD-PRELOAD envi- 
ronment variable even for setuid applications. The tesla 
wrapper then invokes the requested binary, linked against 
libtesla.so, with the appropriate privileges. libtesla.so 
creates a master process and begins instantiating han- 
dlers only once the process resets its effective user ID 
to the user’s real user ID, as is the case with applications 
such as ssh. This ensures that only network connections 
within the user’s protection context can be affected (ma- 
liciously or otherwise) by handler code. 
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4 Example handlers 


We now describe a few flow handlers we have imple- 
mented. Our main goal is to illustrate how non-trivial 
session services can be implemented easily with TESLA, 
showing how its flow-oriented API is both convenient 
and useful. We describe our handlers for transparent use 
of a SOCKS proxy, traffic shaping, encryption, compres- 
sion, and end-to-end flow migration. 


The compression, encryption, and flow migration han- 
dlers require a similarly configured TESLA installation 
on the peer endpoint, but the remaining handlers are use- 
ful even when communicating with a remote application 
that is not TESLA-enabled. 


4.1 Traffic shaping 


It is often useful to be able to limit the maximum 
throughput of a TCP connection. For example, one 
might want prevent a background network operation 
such as mirroring a large software distribution to im- 
pact network performance. TESLA allows us to provide 
a generic, user-level traffic-shaping service as an alterna- 
tive to building shaping directly into an application (as in 
the rsync --bwlimit option) or using an OS-level packet- 
filtering service (which would require special setup and 
superuser privileges). 

The traffic shaper keeps count of the number of bytes it 
has read and written during the current 100-millisecond 
timeslice. If a write request would exceed the outbound 
limit for the timeslice, then the portion of the data which 
could not be written is saved, and the upstream han- 
dler is throttled via may_write. A timer is created to no- 
tify the shaper at the end of the current timeslice so it 
can continue writing and unthrottle the upstream handler 
when appropriate. Similarly, once the inbound bytes-per- 
timeslice limit is met, any remaining data provided by 
avail is buffered, downstream flows are throttled, and a 
timer is registered to continue reading later. 


We have also developed latency_handler, which de- 
lays each byte supplied to or by the network for a user- 
configurable amount of time (maintaining this data in an 
internal ring buffer). This handler is useful for simulating 
the effects of network latency on existing applications. 


4.2 SOCKS and application-level routing 


Our SOCKS handler is functionally similar to existing 
transparent SOCKS libraries [7, 17], although its imple- 
mentation is significantly simpler. Our handler overrides 
the connect handler to establish a connection to a proxy 
server, rather than a connection directly to the requested 
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class crypt-handler : public flow_handler { 
des3_cfb64_stream in_stream, out_stream; 


public: 
crypt_handler(init-context& ctxt) : flow_handler(ctxt), 
in_stream(des3_cfb64_stream::ENCRYPT), 
out_stream(des3_cfb64_stream::DECRYPT) 


0 


bool write(data d) { 

// encrypt and pass downstream 

return downstream[0]—>write(out_stream.process(d)); 
} 


bool avail(flow_handler *from, data d) { 

// decrypt and pass upstream 

return upstream—>avail(this, in-stream.process(d)); 
} 


} 


Figure 5: A transparent encryption/decryption handler. 


host. When its connected method is invoked, it does not 
pass it upstream, but rather negotiates the authentication 
mechanism with the server and then passes it the actual 
destination address, as specified by the SOCKS protocol. 


If the SOCKS server indicates that it was able to es- 
tablish the connection with the remote host, then the 
SOCKS handler invokes connected(true) on its upstream 
handler; if not, it invokes connected(false). The upstream 
handler, of course, is never aware that the connection is 
physically to the SOCKS server (as opposed to the desti- 
nation address originally provided to connect). 


We utilize the SOCKS server to provide transparent 
support for Resilient Overlay Networks [3], or RON, an 
architecture allowing a group of hosts to route around 
failures or inefficiencies in a network. We provide a 
ron_handler to allow a user to connect to a remote host 
transparently through a RON. Each RON server exports 
a SOCKS interface, so ron-handler can use the same 
mechanism as socks_handler to connect to a RON host 
as a proxy and open an indirect connection to the remote 
host. In the future, ron_-handler may also utilize the end- 
to-end migration of migrate_handler (presented below in 
Section 4.4) to enable RON to hand off the proxy con- 
nection to a different node if it discover a more efficient 
route from the client to the peer. 


4.3 Encryption and compression 


crypt_handler is a triple-DES encryption handler for TCP 
streams. We use OpenSSL [8] to provide the DES im- 
plementation. Figure 5 shows how crypt-handler uses 
the TESLA flow handler API. Note how simple the 
handler is to write: we merely provide alternative im- 
plementations for the write and avail methods, routing 
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data first through a DES encryption or decryption step 
(des3_cfb64_stream, a C++ wrapper we have written for 
OpenSSL functionality). 


Our compression handler is very similar: we merely 
wrote a wrapper class (analogous to des3_cfb64_stream) 
for the freely available zlib stream compression library. 


4.4 Session migration 


We have used TESLA to implement transparent support 
in the Migrate session-layer mobility service [23]. In 
transparent mode, Migrate preserves open network con- 
nections across changes of address or periods of discon- 
nection. Since TCP connections are bound to precisely 
one remote endpoint and do not survive periods of dis- 
connection in general, Migrate must synthesize a logi- 
cal flow out of possibly multiple physical connections (a 
new connection must be established each time either end- 
point moves or reconnects). Further, since data may be 
lost upon connection failure, Migrate must double-buffer 
in-flight data for possible re-transmission. 


This basic functionality is straightforward to provide 
in TESLA. We simply create a handler that splices its 
input flow to an output flow and conceals any mobil- 
ity events from the application by automatically initiat- 
ing a new output flow using the new endpoint locations. 
The handler stores a copy of all outgoing data locally 
in a ring buffer and re-transmits any lost bytes after re- 
establishing connectivity on a new output flow. Incoming 
data is trickier: because received data may not have been 
read by the application before a mobility event occurs, 
Migrate must instantiate a new flow immediately after 
movement but continue to supply the buffered data from 
the previous flow to the application until it is completely 
consumed. Only then will the handler begin delivering 
data received on the subsequent flow(s). 


Note that because Migrate wishes to conceal mobility 
when operating in transparent mode, it is important that 
the handler be able to override normal signaling mecha- 
nisms. In particular, it must intercept connection failure 
messages (the “connection reset” messages typically ex- 
perienced during long periods of disconnection) and pre- 
vent them from reaching the application, instead taking 
appropriate action to manage and conceal the changes in 
endpoints. In doing so, the handler also overrides the get- 
sockname() and getpeername() calls to return the origi- 
nal endpoints, irrespective of the current location. 


5 Implementation 


The TESLA stub consists largely of wrapper functions for 
sockets API functions in the C library. When an applica- 


tion creates a socket, TESLA intercepts the socket library 
call and sends a message to the master process, inquir- 
ing whether the master has any handlers registered for 
the requested domain and type. If not, the master returns 
a negative acknowledgement and the application process 
simply uses the socket system call to create and return 
the request socket. 


If, on the other hand, there is a handler registered for 
the requested domain and type, the master process in- 
stantiates the handler class. Once the handler’s construc- 
tor returns, the master process creates a pair of connected 
UNIX-domain sockets, one retained in the master and the 
other passed to the application process. The application 
process notes the received filehandle (remembering that 
it is a TESLA-wrapped filehandle) and returns it as result 
of the socket call. 


Later, when the application invokes a socket API call, 
such as connect or getsockname, on a TESLA-wrapped 
filehandle, the wrapper function informs the master pro- 
cess, which invokes the corresponding method on the 
handler object for that flow. The master process returns 
this result to the stub, which returns the result to the ap- 
plication. 


In general the TESLA stub does not need to specially 
handle reads, writes, or multiplexing on wrapped sock- 
ets. The master process and application process share 
a socket for each application-level flow, so to handle a 
read, write, or select, whether blocking or non-blocking, 
the application process merely uses the corresponding 
unwrapped C library call. Even if the operation blocks, 


the master process can continue handling I/O while the ° 


application process waits. 


Implementing fork, dup, and dup2 is quite simple. 
Having a single flow available to more than one appli- 
cation process, or as more than one filehandle, presents 
no problem: application processes can use each copy of 
the filehandle as usual. Once all copies of the filehan- 
dle are shut down, the master process can simply detect 
via a signal that the filehandle has closed and invokes the 
handler’s close method. 


5.1 top_handler and bottom_handler 


We have described at length the interface between han- 
dlers, but we have not yet discussed how precisely han- 
dlers receives data and events from the application. We 
have stated that every handler has an upstream flow 
which invokes its methods such as connect, write, etc.; 
the upstream flow of the top-most handler for each flow 
(e.g., the encryption handler in Figure 2) is a special flow 
handler called top_handler. 


When a TESLA master’s event loop detects bytes ready 
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to deliver to a particular flow via the application/master- 
process socket pair which exists for that flow, it invokes 
the write method of top_handler, which passes the write 
call on to the first real flow handler (e.g., encryption). 
Similarly, when a connect, bind, listen, or accept mes- 
sage appears on the master socket, the TESLA event loop 
invokes the corresponding method of the top_handler for 
that flow. 


Similarly, each flow handler at the bottom of the 
TESLA stack has a bottom_handler as its downstream. 
For each non-callback method—i.e., connect, write, 
etc.—bottom_handler actually performs the correspond- 
ing network operation. 


top_handlers and bottom_handlers maintain buffers, in 
case a handler writes data to the application or network, 
but the underlying system buffer is full (i.e., sending data 
asynchronously to the application or network results in 
an EAGAIN condition). If this occurs in a top_handler, the 
top_handler requests via may-avail that its downstream 
flow stop sending it data using avail; similarly, if this oc- 
curs in a bottom_handler, it requests via may_write that its 
upstream flow stop sending it data using write. 


5.2 Performance 


When adding a network service to an application, we 
may expect to incur one or both of two kinds of per- 
formance penalties. First, the service’s algorithm, e.g., 
encryption or compression, may require computational 
resources. Second, the interposition mechanism, if 
any, may introduce overhead such as additional mem- 
ory copies, interprocess communication, scheduling con- 
tention, etc., depending on its implementation. We refer 
to these two kinds of performance penalty as algorithmic 
and architectural, respectively. 


If the service is implemented directly within the appli- 
cation, e.g., via an application-specific input/output indi- 
rection layer, then the architectural overhead is probably 
minimal and most of the overhead is likely to be algorith- 
mic. Services implemented entirely within the operating 
system kernel are also likely to impose little in the way 
of architectural overhead. However, adding an interpo- 
sition agent like TESLA outside the contexts of both the 
application and the operating system may add significant 
architectural overhead. 


To analyze TESLA’s architectural overhead, we con- 
structed several simple tests to test how using TESLA af- 
fects latency and throughput. We compare TESLA’s per- 
formance to that of a tunneling, or proxy, agent, where 
the application explicitly tunnels flows through a local 
proxy server, and to an application-internal agent. Al- 
though we do not consider it here, we expect an in-kernel 


service implementation would perform similarly to the 
application-internal agent. 


We provide two benchmarks. In bandwidth(s), a client 
establishes a TCP connection to a server and reads data 
into a s-byte buffer until the connection closes, measur- 
ing the number of bytes per second received. (The server 
writes data s bytes at a time as well.) In latency, a client 
connects to a server, sends it a single byte, waits for an 
l1-byte response, and so forth, measuring the number of 
round-trip volleys per second. 


We run bandwidth and latency under several configu- 
rations: 


1. The benchmark program running (a) unmodified 
and (b) with triple-DES encryption performed di- 
rectly within the benchmark application. 


2. The benchmark program, with each connection 
passing through TCP proxy servers both on the 
client and server hosts. In (a), the proxy servers 
perform no processing on the data; in (b) the proxy 
servers encrypt and decrypt traffic between the two 
hosts. 


3. Same as 2(a) and 2(b), except with proxy servers 
listening on UNIX-domain sockets rather than TCP 
sockets. This is similar to the way TESLA works in- 
ternally: the proxy server corresponds to the TESLA 
master process. 


4. The benchmark program running under TESLA with 
(a) the dummy handler enabled or (b) the crypt han- 
dler enabled. (dummy is a simple no-op handler that 
simply passes data through.) 


We can think of the (a) configurations as providing a 
completely trivial transparent service, an “‘identity ser- 
vice” with no algorithm (and hence no algorithmic over- 
head) at all. Comparing benchmark 1(a) with the other 
(a) configurations isolates the architectural overhead of a 
typical proxy server (i.e., an extra pair of socket streams 
through which all data must flow) and the architectural 
overhead of TESLA (i.e., an extra pair of socket streams 
plus any overhead incurred by the master processes). 
Comparing the (a) benchmarks, shown on the left of Fig- 
ure 6, with the corresponding (b) benchmarks, shown on 
the right, isolates the algorithmic overhead of the service. 


To eliminate the network as a bottleneck, we first ran 
the bandwidth test on a single host (a 500-MHz Pentium 
III running Linux 2.4.18) with the client and server con- 
necting over the loopback interface. Figure 6 shows these 
results. Here the increased demand of interprocess com- 
munication is apparent. For large block sizes (which we 
would expect in bandwidth-intensive applications), in- 
troducing TCP proxies, and hence tripling the number 
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Figure 6: Results of the bandwidth test on a loopback interface. 


of TCP socket streams involved, reduces the throughput 

by nearly two thirds. TESLA does a little better, since it 

uses UNIX-domain sockets instead of TCP sockets. GW Internal 

(0 TCP Proxy 


In contrast, Figure 7 shows the results of running 
Bf) UNIX Proxy 


bandwidth with the client and server (both 500-MHz Pen- 
tium IIIs) connected via a 100-BaseT network.* Here 
neither TESLA nor a proxy server incurs a significant 
throughput penalty. For reasonably large block sizes ei- 
ther the network (at about 89 Mb/s, or 11 MB/s) or the 
encryption algorithm (at about 3 MB/s) becomes the bot- 
tleneck; for small block sizes the high frequency of small 
application reads and writes is the bottleneck. 


Null Throughput (MB/s) 





Block size (bytes) 


We conclude that on relatively slow machines and very 
fast networks, TESLA—or any other IPC-intensive in- 
terposition mechanism—may cause a decrease in peak 
throughput, but when used over typical networks, or 
when used to implement nontrivial network services, 
TESLA causes little or no throughput reduction. 


Figure 7: Results of the bandwidth test on a 100-BaseT 
network. Only the null test is shown; triple-DES perfor- 
mance was similar to performance on a loopback inter- 
face (the right graph of Figure 6). 


The latency benchmark yields different results, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 8: since data rates never exceed a few 
kilobytes per second, the computational overhead of the 
algorithm itself is negligible and any slowdown is due 
exclusively to the architectural overhead. We see almost 8000 
no difference between the speed of the trivial service and 
the nontrivial service. Introducing a TCP proxy server on 
each host incurs a noticeable performance penalty, since 
data must now flow over a total of three streams (rather 
than one) from client application to server application. 
TESLA does a little better, as it uses UNIX-domain sock- 
ets rather than TCP sockets to transport data between 
the applications and the TESLA masters; under Linux, 
UNIX-domain sockets appear to have a lower latency 
than the TCP sockets used by the proxy server. We con- 
sider this performance hit quite acceptable: TESLA in- 
creases the end-to-end latency by only tens of microsec- 
onds (4000 round-trips per second versus 7000), whereas —_ Figure 8: Results of the latency test over a 100-BaseT 
network latencies are typically on the order of millisec- _ network. The block size is one byte. 
onds or tens of milliseconds. 
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6 Conclusion 


This paper has outlined the design and implementation 
of TESLA, a framework to implement session layer ser- 
vices in the Internet. These services are gaining in impor- 
tance; examples include connection multiplexing, con- 
gestion state sharing, application-level routing, mobil- 
ity/migration support, compression, and encryption. 


TESLA incorporates three principles to provide a 
transparent and extensible framework: first, it exposes 
network flows as the object manipulated by session ser- 
vices, which are written as flow handlers without deal- 
ing with socket descriptors; second, it maps handlers to 
processes in a way that enables both sharing and protec- 
tion; and third, it can be configured using dynamic li- 
brary interposition, thereby being transparent to end ap- 
plications. 


We showed how TESLA can be used to design several 
interesting session layer services including encryption, 
SOCKS and application-controlled routing, flow migra- 
tion, and traffic rate shaping, all with acceptably low per- 
formance degradation. In TESLA, we have provided a 
powerful, extensible, high-level C++ framework which 
makes it easy to develop, deploy, and transparently use 
session-layer services. We are pleased to report that other 
researchers have recently found TESLA useful in deploy- 
ing their own session layer services, and even adopted it 
as a teaching tool. 


Currently, to use TESLA services such as compression, 
encryption, and migration that require TESLA support on 
both endpoints, the client and server must use identical 
configurations of TESLA, i.e., invoke the tesla wrapper 
with the same handlers specified on the command line. 
We plan to add a negotiation mechanism so that once 
mutual TESLA support is detected, the endpoint can dy- 
namically determine the configuration based on the in- 
tersection of the sets of supported handlers. We also plan 
to add per-flow configuration so that the user can specify 
which handlers to apply to flows based on flow attributes 
such as port and address. Finally, we plan to explore the 
possibility of moving some handler functionality directly 
into the application process or operating system kernel to 
minimize TESLA’s architectural overhead. 


TESLA is available for download at http://nms.lcs. 
mit.edu/software/tesla/. 
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Notes 


‘It is important not to take the terms upstream and 
downstream too literally in terms of the flow of actual 
bytes; rather, think of TESLA as the session layer on the 
canonical network stack, with upstream handlers placed 
closer to the presentation or application layer and down- 
stream handlers closer to the transport layer. 


The inverse—“given upstream and downstream han- 
dlers that do not support guaranteed completion, it is 
easy to write a handler that does not support guaranteed 
completion”—is not true, for the reason described in the 
previous paragraph. 


3The guaranteed-completion semantics we discuss in 
this section apply to the TESLA flow_handler API only, 
not to standard socket I/O functions (read, write, etc.). 
TESLA makes sure that the semantics of POSIX I/O 
functions remain unchanged, for transparency’s sake. 


4 Note the anomaly with small block sizes: on our 
test machines, using a UNIX-domain socket to connect 
the application to the intermediary process (whether a 
proxy server or the TESLA master) incurs a severe per- 
formance hit. Reconfiguring TESLA to use TCP sockets 
internally (rather than UNIX-domain sockets) increases 
TESLA’s performance to that of the TCP proxy server. 
Since this anomaly does not seem specific to TESLA, 
and occurs only in a somewhat unrealistic situation—a 
high-bandwidth application using a 1- or 16-byte block 
size—we do not examine it further. 
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Abstract 


We present Scriptroute, a system that allows ordinary 
Internet users to conduct network measurements from 
remote vantage points. We seek to combine the flex- 
ibility found in dedicated measurement testbeds such 
as NIMI with the general accessibility and popularity 
of Web-based public traceroute servers. To use Scrip- 
troute, clients use DNS to discover measurement servers 
and then submit a measurement script for execution in 
a sandboxed, resource-limited environment. The servers 
ensure that the script does not expose the network to at- 
tack by applying source- and destination-specific filters 
and security checks, and by rate-limiting traffic. 


Scriptroute code is publicly available and has been de- 
ployed on the PlanetLab testbed of 42 sites. As proof- 
of-concept, we have used it both to create RPT, a tool 
for measuring routing trees toward a destination, and to 
repeat the experiment used to evaluate GNP, a recently 
proposed Internet distance estimation technique. We 
find that our system is flexible enough to implement a 
variety of measurement tools despite its security restric- 
tions, that access to many remote vantage points makes 
the system valuable, and that scripting is an apt choice 
for expressing and combining measurement tasks. 


1 Introduction 


The ability to measure the Internet is of widespread 
value for diagnosing connectivity problems and under- 
standing Internet topology [20, 53], routing [35, 54] and 
performance [3,51]. This paper considers a simple ques- 
tion: what is the right architecture for a generally avail- 
able network measurement facility? 


Existing systems such as NIMI [45] provide much of 
the needed functionality, but not all. These research sys- 
tems provide the advantages of dedicated hardware that 


can be used for a wide range of network measurements. 
In return, users must possess credentials or an account, 
which creates a barrier that limits access to a community 
of users trusted by the administrator. Thus these systems 
do not help unaffiliated users like a network operator try- 
ing to debug poor network performance. 


The popularity of Web-accessible traceroute servers of- 
fers a different solution. Several hundred public tracer- 
oute servers are available, constituting the largest de 
facto Internet measurement facility. These servers are 
typically used to debug two-way connectivity problems, 
providing indirect benefit to the traceroute server host. 
They are also easy to secure, because they provide only 
limited functionality and local administrators retain con- 
trol to deny access to abusive users. As a result, many 
network operators now contribute traceroute servers. 


However, traceroute servers provide limited functional- 
ity — only a hop-by-hop TTL test — and have signifi- 
cant drawbacks when used as a measurement system. 
They are difficult to coordinate because they were not 
designed with programmed access in mind. They can 
be highly inefficient for some applications, such as our 
RPT tool described in Section 5.1. More importantly, 
there are many non-intrusive tests of path properties 
that are not supported by traceroute servers: tests for 
path MTU [17], available bandwidth [27, 55], capac- 
ity [33, 49], queuing and congestion [5], and reorder- 
ing [4]. In short, it is clear that a much richer diagnostic 
and measurement capability would be possible with a 
general-purpose tool. 


Our goal is to combine the best of both worlds: the flex- 
ibility to run a wide variety of different measurement 
tools with the general availability of traceroute servers. 
We begin with the safety properties of traceroute servers: 
we design the system to prevent misuse, even at the cost 
of disallowing some kinds of useful measurements. Our 
thesis is that even within the context of a carefully con- 
trolled interface, we can provide more functionality than 
is currently provided by traceroute servers. We hope to 
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succeed to the point where administrators will find it to 
their advantage to host a Scriptroute server in place of 
their current traceroute server. 


We call our system Scriptroute. We use scripting to fa- 
cilitate the implementation of measurement tools and 
the coordination of measurements across servers. For 
example, traceroute can be expressed in Scriptroute in 
tens of lines of code (Section 3), instead of hundreds; 
and tasks can be combined across servers in hundreds of 
lines (Section 5) instead of the thousands required in a 
previous project [53]. For security, we use sandboxing 
and local control over resources to protect the measure- 
ment host, and rate-limiting and filters that block known 
attacks to protect the network. Further, because network 
measurements often send probe traffic to random Inter- 
net hosts and administrators sometimes mistake mea- 
surement traffic for an attack, we provide a mechanism 
for sites to block unwanted measurement traffic. 


While none of the pieces of the design are particularly 
new (e.g., others have sandboxed foreign code [18, 23]), 
we believe that the result is novel and can substantially 
improve our ability to make safe, flexible remote mea- 
surements. Further, part of our goal is to spark a de- 
bate as to how a network measurement facility should 
be architected. Because we could have made different 
design choices, we see our system as only one design 
point in the space of network measurement service ar- 
chitectures. More broadly, given the rising popularity of 
various forms of widely accessible remote execution fa- 
cilities, e.g., Akamai, .NET, and seti@home, our work 
provides an example of how to balance the tradeoff be- 
tween security and flexibility in this new class of sys- 
tems. 


We have implemented the Scriptroute design and de- 
ployed it on servers across 42 PlanetLab sites. The 
Scriptroute code is publicly available [52] and can be 
used for local measurement script development or for 
participation in the global system. To test the system, 
we have used this initial deployment to run RPT, a tool 
we created to measure routing trees around a destination, 
and to repeat the experiment used to evaluate GNP [40], 
a recently proposed Internet distance estimation tech- 
nique. We find that our system will be flexible enough 
to implement a variety of new measurement tools despite 
its security restrictions, that access to many remote van- 
tage points makes the system valuable, and that scripting 
is an apt choice for expressing and combining measure- 
ment tasks. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We de- 
scribe our goals and approach in the next section and 
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Measurement Tool Support 
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pchar [34] Hop-by-hop b/w 
clink [15] Hop-by-hop b/w 
pathrate [13] Bottleneck b/w 
pathload [27] Available b/w 
sprobe [49] Bottleneck b/w 
nettimer [33] Bottleneck b/w 
bprobe [6] Bottleneck b/w 
cprobe [5] Congestion 
traceroute [26] Path and RTT 
tcptraceroute [56] | Path and RTT 
ping Round trip time 
zing [45] Poisson RTT 
ally [53] Alias resolution 
tbit [41] End-host TCP impl. 
king [21] Estimated RTT 





End-host services 
TCP b/w 


nmap [16] 
treno [37] 




















wping [36] TCP b/w 
iperf [55] TCP b/w, loss 
netperf [29] TCP b/w 
ttcp TCP b/w 
sting [50] One-way loss 





fsd [19] 


May require an excessively high rate of traffic to execute 
quickly, which would be limited by policy. 

Measures end host properties: supported, so may sim- 
plify development, but unnecessary. 

Must keep a window of packets in flight, so are not sup- 
ported by our synchronous interface. 

Supported by design, but unimplemented: requires safe 
raw sockets [47] or kernel firewall support. 

Requires address spoofing. 


Router processing 


ray 


no 


w 


> 


a 


Table 1: Some active measurement tools supported by 
the design. 


the design of our system in Section 3. We present im- 
plementation details such as the default configuration in 
Section 4. We evaluate our approach using two applica- 
tions as case studies in Section 5, then conclude. 


2 Goals and Approach 


In this section, we describe our design philosophy and 
the approach that follows from it. 


2.1 Philosophy 


Our high-level goal is to foster the deployment of a com- 
munity platform for distributed Internet measurement. 
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To be provided by the community, this platform must 
allow different organizations to manage their own por- 
tions of the infrastructure. To be of broad use, this plat- 
form must see widespread deployment to provide many 
measurement vantage points. To be of lasting value, this 
platform must be capable of hosting new measurement 
techniques. 


While these goals are straightforward, achieving them is 
not: many promising systems fail to achieve widespread 
adoption. We observe two salient characteristics in suc- 
cessful collaborative systems, such as Gnutella and the 
Web. First, they are open: all users may contribute and 
participate. Second, they are valuable to the participants: 
there is benefit to both service users and providers. 


Our philosophy is derived from interpreting these quali- 
ties in our domain of network measurement. To be open, 
we take the position that all users must be able to obtain 
useful levels of service by default and with negligible 
prior investments. If all users are authorized to obtain the 
same service then, just as a public Web server, there is no 
need to authenticate users further than their IP address. 
To provide value, we observe that the most compelling 
use of measurement staples such as traceroute and ping 
is not for network research, but for operational purposes. 
Indeed, the array of public traceroute servers is heavily 
populated by ISPs providing vantage points from which 
they may check routing and connectivity. We thus seek 
to seed our system with operationally useful measure- 
ment tools. 


This philosophy leads to the essential conflict in the de- 
sign of our system: flexibility versus security. Flexibil- 
ity is required if we are to support unforeseen measure- 
ment tools. At the same time, supporting unauthenti- 
cated users poses serious security concerns. To be de- 
ployed, Scriptroute cannot serve as a vehicle that facili- 
tates denial-of-service attacks on third parties, nor can it 
expose its host to attack. We next describe our approach 
to flexibility, then security. 


2.2 Flexible Measurement Tools 


Our goal is to provide Scriptroute servers with sufficient 
extensibility mechanisms that they can implement unan- 
ticipated measurement tools. While we cannot prove we 
can handle all possible new tools, we can design a sys- 
tem that supports their likely space. To define the space, 
we first considered existing active measurement tools, a 
sample of which (most from [11]) is shown in Table 1. 


We observe that existing tools send a wide variety of 
types and sequences of packets, with different timing 


patterns, and using different methods of data analysis. 
Most of the tools, including some that measure band- 
width, require only a modest level of bandwidth and pro- 
cessing to be useful, and they do not impose tight tim- 
ing coupling between the reception of one packet and 
the transmission of the next. The variability in func- 
tional details and modest resource requirements of these 
tools lead us to an architecture where measurements are 
supported by shipping measurement code to Scriptroute 
servers. This code is then interpreted in a resource- 
limited sandbox that includes an API for sending and 
receiving measurement packets and for reporting results 
back to the client. 


We can also observe from Table | that there is a class of 
tools that need not be supported from distributed van- 
tage points. Tools such as tbit and nmap, for exam- 
ple, probe properties of the endpoint being measured. 
They can readily be run from any vantage point to ob- 
tain the desired measurement. Similarly, tools such as 
King [21] work by finding unwitting proxy nodes as 
vantage points. These kind of tools are not targeted as 
part of the design of Scriptroute; we focus on tools that 
measure the properties of network paths that can only 
be observed by using Scriptroute servers themselves as 
vantage points. 


2.3 Protecting Scriptroute Servers 


We require that Scriptroute servers not expose their host 
to unwanted attack, despite an architecture where mea- 
surements are scripted and servers execute them on be- 
half of unauthenticated (and hence untrusted) clients. 
There are two aspects to protecting servers: restricting 
access and controlling resource consumption. 


To isolate measurements from the host system, servers 
execute measurement scripts in the strongest sandbox 
we can construct that provides only a very narrow in- 
terface for sending and receiving packets and communi- 
cating results to the client. The design of this resource- 
limited sandbox is described in Section 3. 


To ensure that measurement scripts do not consume 
enough resources to cause denial-of-service to the host, 
the Scriptroute server limits all aspects of measurement 
execution. Servers limit the duration, traffic rate, mem- 
ory footprint, processor time, and number of concur- 
rent measurements, reclaiming their resources as scripts 
terminate. Limits on the duration of measurements en- 
sure that resources are replenished for subsequent mea- 
surements. Such limits prohibit long-lived experiments, 
but do away with allocation and reservation machinery. 
Similarly, measurements are not allowed access to local 
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Prevention Mechanism Attack Classes Prevented 


Verify packet is well-formed | Ping of Death [31] 


Verify source address 
Deny fragments 


Deny ICMP error messages 
Deny broadcast 

SYNs rate-limited 
Rate-limit traffic 


UDP packet storm using echo/chargen [8] 
Overlapping IP fragments with conflicting data[9] 
Spurious host unreachable [12] 

Smurfing [10] 

SYN flooding [7] 

Packet flooding (e.g. flood ping) 





Table 2: Attacks prevented by Scriptroute policy. The top half consists of well-known “magic” packet attacks that are 
prevented with filters. Flooding attacks are prevented by rate-limiting. 


storage, which simplifies the system but requires that the 
client store all intermediate state. Taken together, these 
limits embody a “best-effort” service model, where the 
Scriptroute server executes measurements only when re- 
sources are available. 


2.4 Preventing Network Attacks 


We require that Scriptroute servers not facilitate denial- 
of-service attacks on other parties, either by acting indi- 
vidually or as a whole. Unfortunately, this is a tall or- 
der: most Internet hosts can be unwitting participants 
in a denial-of-service attack, and just one unexpected 
packet can be interpreted as an attack by an intrusion 
detection system or watchful administrator. Since new 
attacks are discovered in existing protocol implementa- 
tions with disappointing regularity, we also cannot reli- 
ably filter out attack packets at servers (e.g., by using an 
IDS setup) without engaging in an arms race. Instead, 
we set a lower bar for Scriptroute, which is that it not in- 
crease the danger to third parties, either by amplifying or 
laundering attacks. Attack traffic is amplified when at- 
tackers can cause many packets (or much work) to reach 
the target by sending few packets (or doing little work) 
themselves, e.g., smurfing [10]. Attack traffic is laun- 
dered when attackers cause a third party to send a packet 
that is not traceable to the true attacker [44]. 


To understand how to prevent attacks, we first consid- 
ered the different kinds of attack traffic. A sample of 
known network attacks is listed in Table 2. We observe 
that these attacks fall into two classes: those that require 
only a few “magic” packets, and those that overwhelm 
targets with a flood of traffic or otherwise tie up sys- 
tem resources. We tackle each class differently. We also 
streamline the process by which recipients of unwanted 
measurement traffic can have it blocked. 


To mitigate the first class of attacks, we block pack- 
ets frequently used for attacks and infrequently needed 
for measurements, e.g., IP packets with broadcast des- 
tination addresses. The complete list is given in Sec- 
tion 4.2. We also provide accountability by ensuring 


that the source address of measurement traffic is that 
of the server and by logging client activity. The latter 
is possible because the TCP connection between client 
and server ensures that the client IP address is genuine. 
Together, these measures provide an identity chain that 
allows measurement traffic to be traced to its origin (at 
least, as far as Scriptroute is concerned) for more sub- 
tle attack packets that are not blocked. We note that 
“magic” packet attacks could be launched from any- 
where in the network, probably with less effort and the 
same effect as via Scriptroute. That is, a Scriptroute 
server does not contribute to the vulnerability of the net- 
work. 


The second class of attacks requires a sustained flood 
of traffic to arrive at the target. Our approach here is 
straightforward: we rate-limit measurement traffic to an 
acceptable, background level. This approach works well 
for the majority of measurement tools, many of which 
send small volumes of data at low rates to avoid altering 
the properties that they seek to measure. However, some 
measurement tools, primarily bandwidth estimators such 
as treno and pathchar, do send a large volume of high- 
rate traffic. We cannot safely support them in their cur- 
rent form and instead are hopeful that recent work on 
bandwidth estimation such as pathload, nettimer, and 
sprobe [27, 33, 49] will lead to lower rate, less intrusive 
tools. 


We considered and discarded other approaches, such as 
“packet conservation,’ where high rates can be used, 
provided that send and receive traffic is roughly bal- 
anced. Unfortunately, while unbalanced traffic indicates 
a problem (such as high loss or deliberate discard), bal- 
anced traffic only indicates the absence of severe net- 
work congestion. Because of the best-effort nature of 
Internet services, request flooding (e.g., TCP connec- 
tions, DNS requests) may consume nearly all available 
resources. Further, determining when traffic is too far 
out of balance is a task that depends on protocol seman- 
tics, such as delayed acknowledgements, and so it can- 
not be applied in a general way. 
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Scriptroute Server Components 


Figure 1: Scriptroute components. Clients discover servers through DNS or HTTP. Clients then submit measurements 
scripts to a server front-end using HTTP, which executes a new interpreter as a CGI program. Scripts running within 
the Interpreter use the Send-train API to send probes and receive responses. Only the network guardian can access 
the network, after first checking that a destination filter does not block requested probes. 


Rate limits prevent a single measurement from over- 
whelming a destination, but we must also prevent the 
collection of Scriptroute servers being used for dis- 
tributed denial-of-service (DDOS). Again, our approach 
in the short term is to rely on a sufficiently low rate limit 
on individual measurement that does not provide clients 
with leverage in terms of attack bandwidth. That is, if 
Scriptroute servers do not significantly amplify attack 
traffic levels then they do not make DDOS attacks any 
easier to launch. 


Again, we considered more sophisticated centralized or 
epidemic controls that would detect groups of servers 
sending large volumes of traffic to the same target, e.g., 
by requiring that permission tokens be obtained from a 
pre-determined controller before starting a bandwidth- 
intense measurement. However, we realized that, even 
if the complexity issues associated with these controls 
can be managed, protection by destination IP address 
(or destination IP prefix) is not sufficient. This is be- 
cause hosts other than the apparent destination can be 
saturated by attackers with a modest understanding of 
current network routes. That is, the target is not always 
apparent from the measurement traffic, and without a so- 
phisticated understanding of network topology and rout- 
ing, no centralized controller is in a position to prevent 
attackers from concentrating traffic. We expect this to be 
an area of further research as we gain experience. 


3 System Design 


In this section, we describe the components of the Scrip- 
troute system, how these components communicate, and 
how a user submits a script for execution. 


The set of cooperating components is shown in Figure 1. 
We separate these components for robustness and secu- 
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rity: each performs a simple task, and compromising one 
does not help compromise others. The task of the front 
end Web server is to pass measurement scripts uploaded 
from clients to the interpreter for execution. The inter- 
preter runs in a restricted environment and may fail by 
exceeding resource limits or by measurement script er- 
ror. The interpreter’s use of the Scriptroute API is car- 
ried by a local TCP socket to the network guardian. By 
separating the interpreter into its own process, it can fail 
without affecting the network guardian or front end. The 
network guardian is the only component that needs to be 
run with special permissions to read and write raw pack- 
ets. 


Each component also has a role in providing security, 
summarized in Figure 2. The front-end verifies that 
scripts are submitted from unforged IP addresses (via 
TCP handshaking) and prevents scripts from running too 
long or sending too much output. The interpreter pro- 
vides flexibility in choosing what sort of probe packets 
to send and when, but restricts execution to a resource- 
limited sandbox. The practice of combining a sandbox 
based on a safe language with a narrow interface is well 
established [2, 18, 23]. Finally, the network guardian 
enforces rate limits and packet filtering policy, and only 
permits responses to probes to be returned to the mea- 
surement script. The local administrator controls the re- 
source limits and filtering policy. 


We now describe the design of each of these components 
in the order visited by an executing measurement. 


3.1 System Management 


Scriptroute servers publish their existence in a dynam- 
ically updated DNS database. This allows clients to 
find Scriptroute servers using descriptive host names, 
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* thttpd provides these features by default, otherwise these limits would have to be enforced by the interpreter. 
® Sandboxing scripts is not necessary when running an interpreter as a local user. 
© Provides redundant protection to reinforce the safe mode against fork() and open(). 


Figure 2: Scriptroute server components, annotated with their security roles and features that provide host and net- 
work security. 


-Scriptroute.org 





Figure 3: Scriptroute DNS name space. 


and servers to publish their feature set (e.g., software 
version.)! Different Scriptroute servers may belong to 
different groups and use different DNS servers; ours is 
rooted at scriptroute.org. As shown in Figure 3, 
the name-space is separated into two subtrees: policy 
and servers. 


The servers subtree returns pseudo-random lists of 
Scriptroute servers, optionally chosen by AS, country, or 
continent. This breakdown was chosen for convenience, 
but the complete database can be accessed from a dy- 
namically generated Web page. 


The policy subtree includes entries for measurement tar- 
gets that wish to block unwanted measurement traffic. 
The goal of this repository is to restrict traffic from com- 
pliant Scriptroute servers in a single step. There are two 
ways to update this database. Individual targets can con- 
nect to a Web server and block measurement traffic back 
to their own IP address. Alternately email from a do- 
main administrator is used for blocking traffic to entire 


'Tn contrast, traceroute servers are found using directories main- 
tained by hand [32] and research testbeds have a static host list. 


IP prefixes. The Web interface provides a timely update 
when it is clear, by the TCP handshake, that a user of the 
target machine has requested a filter; changes are im- 
mediately propagated into the DNS policy subtree. The 
email-based interface deals with many hosts in the same 
administrative domain, but requires human verification 
before coarser filters are installed or removed. 


3.2 Server Front-End 


Each Scriptroute server runs an ordinary Web server 
on port 3355, which provides a gateway for script sub- 
mission and administrative tasks. There are three main 
“pages” on the server: job submission, traceback, and 
informational. 


The job submission page provides an HTTP POST in- 
terface for measurement script submission, then replies 
with the output of the measurement. Again, the TCP 
handshake demonstrates that the source IP address is 
valid to provide a measure of accountability. A conve- 
nient feature of thttpd [48] is that it limits the execu- 
tion time, size, and output of the script. We also limit 
the number of concurrent requests per client (1) and the 
number of concurrent requests overall (10). If the in- 
terpreter fails due to resource limits, the connection is 
closed signaling an error to the client. Unhandled ex- 
ceptions in the measurement script itself are handled by 
the interpreter and returned to the client as text. 


The traceback page provides limited access to the logs to 
reduce anonymity and prevent Scriptroute from “laun- 
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#! /usr/local/bin/srinterpreter 


probe = Scriptroute: :Udp.new(12) 

probe.ip_dst = ARGV[0] 

unreach = false 

puts "Traceroute to #{ARGV[0]} (#{probe.ip_dst})" 


catch (:unreachable) do 
(1..64 ).each { |tt1| 
(1..3 ).each { |rep] 

probe.ip_ ttl = ttl 

packets = Scriptroute::send_train([ Struct: :DelayedPacket.new(0,probe) }) 

response = (packets[0].response) ? packets[(0].response.packet : nil 

if(response) then 
puts ‘%d ts %5.3f ms’ % [ ttl, response.ip_src, 
if(response.is_a?(Scriptroute::Icmp)) then 


(packets[0].rtt * 1000.0) ] 


USENIX Association 


unreach = true if(response.icmp_type == Scriptroute: : ICMP_UNREACH) 
end 
else 
puts ttl.to_s + ' *! 
end 


Sstdout.flush 
} 
throw :unreachable if (unreach) 
} 


end 


Figure 4: Traceroute, as implemented in Ruby for Scriptroute. For comparison, a stripped down version of tracer- 


oute [14] is implemented in 200 lines of C. 


dering” traffic. Specifically, it provides the tcpdump- 
formatted packets sent to particular IP addresses along 
with the address of the corresponding client. 


Finally, the informational page provides information 
about the measurement traffic supported, how to contact 
the administrator of the server, how to learn more about 
Scriptroute, and how to add destination filters to block 
unwanted measurement traffic. So that administrators 
know where to look to when their systems receive un- 
expected measurement traffic, we encourage Scriptroute 
servers that also have a port 80 Web server to link this 
page, to direct concerns to the central management site. 


3.3 Script Interpreter 


The front end pipes submitted jobs to a scripting lan- 
guage interpreter in a new process. In our implemen- 
tation, we chose Ruby, but any language that supports 
a strong sandbox can be used. The interpreter runs as 
a separate process so that it can fail independently: ag- 
gressive kernel resource limits are used to prevent signif- 
icant resource consumption; when exceeded, the process 
terminates abruptly. 


The interpreter provides access to the Scriptroute API 
and a simplified interface to packet contents, taking care 
of such details as network byte ordering. The measure- 
ment script can instantiate new packets, fill them in, then 


send them via the Send-train API call, which the inter- 
preter translates into a socket connection to the network 
guardian. An example script implementing traceroute is 
shown in Figure 4. 


The interpreter communicates to the network guardian 
using only the Send-train API. Send-train supports most 
network measurements by sending a train of probe pack- 
ets and collecting their responses. The Send-train oper- 
ation takes an array of (delay, probe packet) pairs as an 
argument, then returns an array of (time-stamp, probe 
packet, time-stamp, response packet) tuples. The obser- 
vation is that most measurements send a train of probes 
(possibly just one) then wait for the responses and re- 


peat. 


3.4 Network Guardian 


The network guardian is responsible for limiting the rate 
of measurement traffic and regulating the type of pack- 
ets sent. It combines destination-specific filters to block 
traffic as stored in DNS with the rate limits and addi- 
tional filters configured by the local administrator. 


To support the Send-train API, the network guardian is 
responsible for matching probes with their responses, 
which protects the host from measurement tools that 
might otherwise see unrelated traffic. Matching re- 
sponses to probes is simple in the case of traceroute-like 
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UDP probes and ICMP error responses (which match 
the encapsulated header), ICMP echo request/response 
(which match the sequence number), and unsolicited 
TCP probes with TCP RST responses (which match the 
address, port, and sequence number). It is more complex 


_ for TCP connections, where we match responses to the 


earliest plausible probe.” 


The network guardian mediates access to the raw sockets 
and packet capture facilities of the kernel, so must be run 
“as root” or with special configuration. Finally, the net- 
work guardian logs sent and received packets with the 
client that requested the corresponding measurement. 
These logs can be used after the fact to infer what sort of 
traffic might have offended a remote site. We describe 
the policies enforced by the network guardian in detail 
in the next section. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe the implementation of the in- 
terpreter and network guardian. We describe the default 
policy configuration that protects the network and des- 
tination hosts. The network guardian consists of 3,000 
lines of C, and the interpreter adds another 600, calling 
on Ruby and tcpdump as libraries. 


The system management interface is a combination of a 
Web server (thttpd), a DNS server (tinydns), and a small 
daemon that updates the zone file based on registration 
messages sent by servers and destination filters submit- 
ted by Web and email. Implementation details of this 
component are straightforward and not described fur- 
ther. 


4.1 Script Interpreter 


The interpreter provides an environment to support mea- 
surement scripts and hand packet trains to the network 
guardian. It creates a sandbox with a name space that in- 
cludes the Scriptroute API and class definitions for stan- 
dard packet types. 


The class-based packet interface simplifies development 
by attending to details such as network byte ordering and 
host name lookup. The packet class’s to-s (to string) 
method uses code from tcpdump to present a familiar 
representation of the packet for debugging. 

2To establish a TCP connection in a measurement requires that the 
host kernel not see the SYN/ACK and respond immediately with a 


RST. This can be prevented using safe raw sockets [47] or the kernel’s 
firewall [50]. 


The interpreter uses the kernel to limit the script’s re- 
source consumption in processor time (4 second default) 
and memory footprint (50K stack, 5OK data, 8MB ad- 
dress space, though these limits depend on the operating 
system). Each of these limits is configurable by the lo- 
cal administrator. Additional resource limits on concur- 
rently opened file handles (7) and processes (1) are used 
to reinforce the interpreter’s safe mode against inadver- 
tent calls to open() or fork(). Scripts that exceed 
these limits are abruptly terminated, which is why each 
script executes in its own interpreter process. 


Resource limits on individual processes must be com- 
bined with a limit on the number of concurrent measure- 
ment scripts. A new interpreter requests permission to 
execute from the network guardian, and may be told to 
try again later if there are too many scripts in the system 
or too many scripts being executed on behalf of the same 
user (the default limits are one per user to a maximum 
of ten per system). A user is defined by the client IP 
address if accessed through the front end, or by the user 
name of the process if executed locally. 


The chroot environment created by the front-end is in- 
herited by the interpreter. A chroot-ed process executes 
with all file accesses confined to sub-tree of the file sys- 
tem. While not designed for sandboxing processes, it 
can be used to isolate processes from from the rest of 
the machine, in this case preventing the interpreter from 
accessing any files in the system. We make the chroot ro- 
bust to common attacks by both running the interpreter 
as “nobody,” which lacks permission to write the filesys- 
tem, and keeping the chroot empty; it contains only the 
statically-linked interpreter and the sent packet logfile. 


We chose Ruby because it is a lightweight, type-safe, 
general-purpose interpreted language with a safe mode 
that guards access to system calls. While most of these 
features are just convenient, a flexible safe mode is es- 
sential. For example, Ruby’s safe mode prevents files 
and sockets from being opened, but permits the script to 
write its results back to the client over an already exist- 
ing socket. We believed that a scripting language would 
make development simple, which was an important con- 
sideration given that many existing tools would need to 
be ported. We believed that choosing a general-purpose 
language was important for encouraging adoption: those 
who already know Ruby should find it trivial to write 
measurement scripts, and those who are new to the lan- 
guage can apply their new experience to ordinary tasks. 
Finally, we found that the Ruby interpreter integrated 
well with C, which was important because the isolation 
enforced by the safe mode prevents the script from ac- 
cessing the network guardian directly. 
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Figure 5: Architecture of the network guardian. At left is 
the downward path probes take out to the network; right 
is the upward path packets take back. On Planetlab, the 
raw socket and libpcap interfaces are replaced by safe 
raw sockets [47]. 


4.2 Network Guardian 


The network guardian is responsible for protecting the 
network and destination hosts by applying policy checks 
before traffic is sent. It is the only component that re- 
quires special privilege to read and write a raw socket. It 
provides this packet generation service using the Send- 
train API to interpreters (or any other process) on the 
local machine. The architecture of the network guardian 
is shown in Figure 5. We describe the components in the 
order they are visited by a measurement. 


The network guardian accepts TCP socket connections 
on the localhost address from the interpreter. Listening 
only to localhost allows the network guardian to operate 
on behalf of local processes without providing remote 
service, adding a small measure of security. The inter- 
face across this socket is text-based for extensibility and 
ease of debugging. However, binary packets must be en- 
coded to be transferred across a text-based interface; we 
chose base64 encoding, a method commonly used for 
encoding MIME attachments. 


Packets face a series of verification steps. First, they are 
checked for integrity and that the reflector can recognize 
likely responses to the probe. For example, this verifies 
the packet has sufficient length for its headers and is of 
a known protocol. 


Second, the source’s filter is applied. The administrator 
of the Scriptroute server has discretion over what traffic 
should be generated, and can decide what packets can 
be sent. The default source filters remove broadcast and 
multicast packets, IP fragments, ICMP error messages, 
TCP resets, UDP and TCP traffic to “priviledged” ports 
(those below 1024) other than 80 (HTTP) and 53 (DNS), 
and traffic to the local host and subnet. 





Recharge rat 


Measurement SYN 1 packet/s 4 packets 
1 Kbytes/s 8 Kbytes 
3 packet/s | 10 packets 
3 Kbytes/s | 100 Kbytes 


Table 3: Default rate limit parameters: each can be ad- 
justed by the local administrator. The source and desti- 
nation rate limits are shared by all measurements, while 
the SYN limit applies to each measurement. 


Destination I 


Destination II 
Source 





Third, the destination policy is applied. The network 
guardian executes a lookup on the destination address in 
the policy subtree of the DNS described in Section 3.1. 
A filter may be stored (as a TXT record and in BPF [38] 
format) under the destination’s address. If no entry ex- 
ists for that destination, no additional filters are applied. 
The filter is cached for five minutes, but if the DNS 
server is unreachable, the previously cached entry is 
used. 


Fourth, packets are “‘sanitized” by setting the source ad- 
dress to that of the local machine and setting the source 
port, if UDP or TCP, to one owned by the network 
guardian. This prevents harmful interactions with other 
traffic on the same machine and provides accountability 
by avoiding source spoofing. The packet is then check- 
summed. 


As a final step, the probes are scheduled to be sent 
by passing them through a series of rate-limiting to- 
ken buckets. The default burst size (bucket depth) and 
recharge rate parameters of these buckets are shown in 
Table 3. If the packet is a TCP SYN, it is passed through 
a per-experiment rate-limiter that is intended to prevent 
SYN flooding attacks. Next, the packet passes through 
per-destination limiting to prevent flooding attacks. The 
first per-destination limit is on the rate of traffic in bytes 
to prevent bandwidth-consuming flooding attacks. The 
second limit is on the rate of packets sent, because a 
packet represents some overhead at the destination, pos- 
sibly involving application-layer processing. The final 
rate limiter prevents excessive bandwidth consumption 
at the source. 


When probes are sent, “expectation” state is created, 
representing the set of possible responses to associate 
with the probe. For example, sending an ICMP echo 
request creates the expectation of either an ICMP echo 
response or an ICMP error message. These expectations 
filter the packets read from libpcap — preventing unre- 
lated traffic from escaping to measurement scripts — and 
match responses with probes, simplifying tool develop- 
ment. 
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Matched probes and responses with their timestamps, or 
sent probes that received no response after a timeout pe- 
riod, constitute the response to the Send-train API. The 
reflector logs each probe/response pair before return- 
ing it to the interpreter, ending with the status message 
“done.” 


5 Evaluation 


Applications are the key to evaluating Scriptroute. That 
is, the most important evaluation questions are: what 
new measurements does Scriptroute enable, how readily 
can they be expressed, and how efficiently are they run? 
To begin to answer these questions, we used Scriptroute 
for two case studies. First, we use Scriptroute to imple- 
ment a new debugging tool, “reverse path tree” (RPT), 
that gathers and summarizes network routes towards a 
target. Second, we use Scriptroute to gather a dataset 
suitable for assessing the merits of Global Network Po- 
sitioning (GNP), a newly proposed Internet distance pre- 
diction technique. Both of these case studies were under- 
taken primarily for the purpose of evaluating the capabil- 
ities of Scriptroute. At the same time, both represent real 
tasks that could not be accomplished without access to 
many measurement vantage points. 


5.1 Reverse Path Tree (RPT) 


By “reverse path tree” we mean the tree of routes that 
are used to reach a specific host from other locations on 
the Internet, as opposed to paths from that host outwards 
to other locations that are provided by regular traceroute. 
The reverse path tree summarizes how a host is reached 
from the rest of the Internet, and it can only be generated 
with the help of remote hosts. It generalizes the prac- 
tice of ISPs manually using a remote traceroute server 
to check connectivity and routing to themselves. 


The Scriptroute-based RPT discovery tool proceeds in 
two logical steps: tracing the routes from as many 
servers as possible to the destination; and merging them 
with IP alias resolution to recognize interface IP ad- 
dresses that belong to the same router [20, 53]. Scrip- 
troute provides the opportunity to reduce the amount of 
traffic needed to construct the tree by recognizing seg- 
ments that have already been traversed on-line. In con- 
trast, assembling a tree from standard traceroutes would 
probe routers close to the destination repeatedly. We 
do this by embedding a list of previously observed IP 
addresses in the measurement script, having the script 
terminate when it reaches a part of the tree that has al- 
ready been mapped, and mapping from different servers 
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Code Tength 


Traceroute (shipped) 
Alias res. (interpreted) 


33 lines 
137 lines 
Alias res. (client) 50 lines 
Tree analysis (client) 148 lines 


318 lines 


Traceroute 195 packets / 1min 20sec 
Alias resolution | 102 packets / 3min 36sec 
Table 4: Reverse path tree (RPT) code and runtime 
statistics. Components are “shipped” to remote Scrip- 


troute servers, “interpreted” by the local Scriptroute 
server, or executed as part of the “‘client’s” analysis 












sequentially. This reduction allows the system to scale 
without loading the network. We also note that alias res- 
olution is run on the local Scriptroute daemon. It does 
not need to be distributed because it measures endpoint 
rather than path properties. 


A sample tree mapped by RPT to one of our hosts is 
shown in Figures 6 and 7. Already we can see that Scrip- 
troute deployment on PlanetLab provides a rich enough 
set of servers to construct a useful tree. Code size and 
runtime statistics for the RPT tool are given in Table 4. 
Code size shows the number of lines of code at the client 
and shipped to Scriptroute servers. The number of pack- 
ets includes only measurement traffic, and the execution 
time for each phase is given. These phases could be 
overlapped, but performance is already adequate for the 
task. We can see that both client and server code is small; 
the choice of a scripting language for constructing tools 
appears worthwhile. Further, Scriptroute supports a use- 
ful measurement task despite the rate limits imposed for 
security. 


We expect RPT to serve as a foundation for future tools 
to infer the location of performance problems by observ- 
ing which parts of the tree are shared between Scrip- 
troute servers. For example, Scriptroute could be used 
to measure loss between each server and a destination, 
as well as trace the tree. Techniques such as [35, 42] 
could then be used to pinpoint lossy segments. 


5.2 Validating GNP 


To demonstrate the value of Scriptroute for network 
measurement research, we undertook to validate claims 
for Global Network Positioning (GNP) [40], a recently 
proposed technique for estimating Internet latency be- 
tween points. GNP estimates latency using multi- 
dimensional mappings derived from measurements be- 
tween each point and special landmarks. The details 
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Figure 6: An excerpt from a reverse path tree measured by Scriptroute. Line thickness represents the number of paths 
that traverse the link. Aliases are listed together. Most of the tree is to the right and above: this is the neighborhood 
of the root. Those IP addresses listed with ‘+’ are unresponsive successors of an IP address. 
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Figure 7: The complete reverse path tree, of which Fig- 
ure 6 is an excerpt. This overall view shows the detail 
available by combining many vantage points. 


of GNP itself are unimportant for this paper; our aim 
is simply to demonstrate the utility and scalability of 
Scriptroute by repeating a real experiment. For this 
analysis, we require a dataset consisting of measured 
latencies between Scriptroute servers and many Inter- 
net hosts. These measurements can then be compared 
against GNP-derived estimates. The GNP study re- 
quired the authors to obtain accounts on 19 machines 
distributed around the globe — we would like to make 
this sort of measurement study nearly trivial. 


As input to the GNP analysis tool, we gathered a set 
of latency measurements from 31 Scriptroute servers as 
vantage points and roughly 3200 other Internet hosts 
from a previously selected database. This is actually a 
considerably larger dataset than that used in [40]. Each 
Scriptroute script pinged a random selection of ten hosts 
at a time and returned the minimum round trip latency 
to the client. Each host was pinged 15 times, rather than 
220 as in [40]. 


We used these latency measurements as a dataset to eval- 
uate the accuracy of GNP estimates. Fifteen Scriptroute 
servers are designated as landmarks, and we use the 
GNP analysis tool to compare GNP estimates to mea- 
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Figure 8: Relative error distribution of GNP. 


sured latencies between the non-landmark Scriptroute 
servers and the hosts. In Figure 8, we plot both our re- 
sults for the cumulative distribution of relative error (as 
defined in [40]) and the results from the data set used 
in [40]. We find a slightly higher relative error, but on 
the whole the results are comparable, despite our lack of 
tuning. 


This experiment highlights the capabilities of Scrip- 
troute as a tool for gathering network performance data. 
The code size for the client and server scripts is given 









Component Code Length 
Ping sweep (shipped) 33 lines 
Analysis (client) 55 lines 
Ping packets 60K per server 
1.8M overall 

Execution time 2 hours 30 minutes 
(in parallel) 


Table 5: GNP dataset collector statistics. 
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in Table 5, along with the run time and packet counts as 
before. We see that the experiment scripts again are very 
small and run relatively quickly. Similar datasets could 
be gathered for other experiments, such as checking the 
latency savings of Detour paths in RON [3, 51]. 


6 Related Work 


We describe existing distributed network measurement 
and debugging systems classified by whether they sup- 
port unauthenticated clients, as this is a key feature of 
our design. We then describe safe local interfaces for 
network measurement that share attributes of the Scrip- 
troute software architecture. 


6.1 Unauthenticated Systems 


Unauthenticated systems are often provided to aid in 
network debugging. Such debugging infrastructure in- 
cludes public looking-glass servers, which show BGP 
configuration, and public traceroute servers, which show 
the path to an arbitrary destination. They are widely 
deployed: in the Rocketfuel project, traceroute servers 
represented over 700 vantage points in the network [53]. 
Such servers are inflexible: only a few measurements are 
supported, optimizations such as those we used in Sec- 
tion 5.1 are unavailable, and modifications to use less- 
filtered protocols [39, 56] or different logic are impossi- 
ble. These servers are often tedious to use cooperatively: 
they may come and go faster than Web directories can 
be updated, and often use distinct interfaces. Scriptroute 
was designed to address these problems while building 
on the successes of these unauthenticated systems. 


6.2 Authenticated Systems 


Systems for network research, including Netbed (for- 
merly emulab) [57], NIMI [45], Surveyor [30], 
IPMA [24], AMP [1], and RON [3]. From our per- 
spective, these systems are similar, so we describe the 
most established one, NIMI. The National Internet Mea- 
surement Infrastructure (NIMI) is a research platform 
for distributed network measurement. Their design fo- 
cus was on scalability and security, and a goal of their 
project was to support standardized network metrics 
from the IETF’s IPPM working group [46]. 


NIMI, and the Network Probe Daemon upon which it 
is based, have similar goals as Scriptroute but different 
approaches. The NIMI approach to security is one of a 
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closed system of trusted users who authenticate them- 
selves, communicate using an encrypted protocol, and 
run standardized measurement tools. The Scriptroute 
approach, in contrast, is to permit any user to connect 
and run arbitrary measurement scripts, so long as the 
generated traffic conforms to a model of safe traffic. 


The most significant advantage that authenticated sys- 
tems have is that users are assumed to be friendly, which 
simplifies resource allocation. As an example, storage 
resources can be allocated to users, allowing measure- 
ments to be scheduled and their results stored until the 
user returns to claim them. 


6.3 Extensible Network Measurement 


Safe interfaces for network measurement have generated 
recent interest. The FLAME project provides a sys- 
tem for passive monitoring of network traffic, using a 
type-safe language (Cyclone [28]) and run-time verifi- 
cation [2]. FLAME provides extensibility to the mon- 
itoring facilities offered by routers, installing code into 
the operating system kernel. 


Two projects support active measurements on a single 
system using a similar API. The PeriScope [22] project 
provides a kernel API to send groups of ICMP echo re- 
quests without returning to user space, which they argue 
helps accuracy. Pasztor and Veitch [43] also separate 
measurement logic from sending probe packets in dif- 
ferent processes, but they do so for precisely scheduled 
packet transmission using a real time task in RTLinux. 
Scriptroute complements these systems by providing a 
layer between scripts and the kernel that can be ex- 
tended to support these richer interfaces. Scriptroute 
currently supports raw sockets with libpcap by default, 
and Scout’s safe raw sockets on Planetlab, allowing mea- 
surement scripts to transparently take advantage of new 
host operating system features. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have presented the design and implementation of 
Scriptroute, a new platform that allows ordinary Inter- 
net users to make network measurements from remote 
vantage points. Scriptroute is motivated by the popular- 
ity and utility of public traceroute servers. Clients locate 
servers using the DNS and ship measurement tasks as 
scripts. This provides the flexibility to implement a vari- 
ety of non-intrusive tools for measuring path properties 
and makes it easy to coordinate measurements across 
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servers. To protect servers from abuse, measurement 
scripts are executed in a resource-limited sandbox con- 
trolled by the local administrator. To prevent the sys- 
tem from being used to launch denial-of-service attacks, 
measurement traffic is checked, rate-limited, and logged 
for accountability. 


The Scriptroute software is publicly available [52], in- 
cluding clients and sample measurement scripts, as well 
as the server and interpreter source. We have deployed 
servers across the PlanetLab testbed of 42 sites. We 
have used the resulting system to measure routing trees 
around a destination and to collect a latency dataset 
suitable for evaluating Internet distance prediction tech- 
niques. Our early experience suggests that the system 
is quite flexible and useful, despite its security restric- 
tions, and that scripting is an apt choice for expressing 
and combining measurement tasks. 


We view Scriptroute as a work in progress. We believe 
that Scriptroute shows how a public infrastructure can 
substantially improve our ability to make safe, flexible 
network measurements. With experience, we hope to 
improve the system and better assess our design choices. 
Some interesting features are not yet implemented, in- 
cluding support for measurements using TCP connec- 
tions and tools that send responses rather than probes. 
We also expect our security policies to evolve as we un- 
cover patterns of preferred usage and attempted abuse, 
and as our model of safe network measurement traffic is 
broadened with the advent of new tools. 
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Abstract 


We consider the problem of network-sensitive service 
selection (NSSS): finding services that match a partic- 
ular set of functional and network properties. Cur- 
rent solutions handle this problem using a two-step pro- 
cess. First, a user obtains a list of candidates through 
service discovery. Then, the user applies a network- 
sensitive server selection technique to find the best ser- 
vice. Such approaches are complex and expensive 
since each user has to solve the NSSS problem inde- 
pendently. In this paper, we present a simple alterna- 
tive: network-sensitive service discovery (NSSD). By in- 
tegrating network-sensitivity into the service discovery 
process, NSSD allows users who are looking for services 
to specify both the desired functional and network prop- 
erties at the same time. Users benefit since they only 
have to solve a restricted version of the server selection 
problem. Moreover, NSSD can solve the NSSS problem 
more efficiently by amortizing the overhead over many 
users. We present the design of NSSD, a prototype im- 
plementation, and experimental results that illustrate how 
NSSD can be utilized for different applications. 


1 Introduction 


There is considerable interest in network services that are 
more sophisticated than traditional Web services. Ex- 
amples include interactive services such as video con- 
ferencing, distributed games, and distance learning. An 
important property of these services is that their perfor- 
mance depends critically on the network, so the service 
selection process should consider the network capabil- 
ities, i.e., it should be network-sensitive. One way of 
building such sophisticated services is through compo- 
sition of service components (e.g., automatic path cre- 
ation [23] in Ninja [13], Panda [31], and Libra [34]). 
The “brokers” that select and compose the service com- 
ponents also have to consider network properties, e.g., 
they should make sure sufficient bandwidth is available 
between a component and the users, and between com- 
ponents. The key operation in these examples is the 
network-sensitive service selection (NSSS) problem. 
Existing research related to the NSSS problem falls 


in roughly two classes. Service discovery infrastructures 
allow a user to find a set of servers with certain functional 
properties, where the properties are typically described 
as a set of attribute-value pairs. Existing solutions, for 
example, [16] and [6], differ in the flexibility of naming 
and matching and in their scalability properties. On the 
other hand, given a set of servers that provide a particular 
service, the server selection problem is to select the one 
that can best satisfy the user’s requirements. Previous 
work in this area has mostly focused on the problem of 
identifying the Web server that is “closest” to a client, 
e.g., has the highest-bandwidth or lowest-latency path [3, 
4, 21, 32]. 


Clearly we can solve the NSSS problem by combin- 
ing service discovery and server selection in the follow- 
ing way. A user first utilizes a service discovery infras- 
tructure to obtain a list of servers that can provide the 
required service and then applies a server selection tech- 
nique to identify the server that can best satisfy the user’s 
requirements. Unfortunately, this solution is often not 
practical. A first problem is scalability: for common 
services, the number of servers to be considered in the 
server selection phase would be overwhelming, making 
the process very expensive. A second problem is com- 
plexity: server selection is a difficult problem, and re- 
quiring each user (e.g., application or broker) to develop 
these mechanisms from scratch increases the develop- 
ment cost. Finally, if services are offered by commer- 
cial providers, they may not be willing to expose their 
individual servers, so user-side selection cannot be per- 
formed. 


We propose a simple alternative, namely network- 
sensitive service discovery (NSSD). The idea is that 
when users contact the service discovery infrastructure, 
they can specify not only static functional properties, 
but also network connectivity and server load proper- 
ties. NSSD returns the best server (or a small number 
of good servers) according to the user’s requirements. 
Therefore, in effect we have moved most of the com- 
plexity of server selection from the user to the service 
discovery infrastructure. Providers do not need to ex- 
pose all their servers to users, since server selection is 
handled by NSSD, which is trusted by the providers. 
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Moreover, by integrating service discovery and server se- 
lection, NSSD can amortize overhead such as collecting 
network information across multiple users and can also 
apply distributed solutions. Therefore, we can solve the 
NSSS problem more efficiently and in a more scalable 
way. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
We elaborate on challenges associated with the NSSS 
problem in the next section. In Section 3 we describe our 
network-sensitive service discovery solution, including 
the design of the service API and the mechanisms used 
for network-sensitive service discovery. We describe a 
prototype system in Section 4, and Section 5 presents an 
evaluation using the PlanetLab testbed. Finally, we dis- 
cuss related work and summarize. 


2 Problem Statement 
2.1 Service Model 


Let us first identify the players: 


e Providers: Each provider provides a service, for ex- 
ample, a service that provides streaming video of 
movies. Typically, a provider will use a set of dis- 
tributed servers to deliver the service, for example, a 
set of replicated streaming servers. 


e Users: Each user invokes and uses one or more ser- 
vices. A user can either be an end user, for example, 
a person watching a movie using a streaming video 
service, or another service provider, for example, a 
video streaming service may rely on another service 
provider for transcoding service. 


For a particular service type, there will typically be 
many different providers, each of which may have many 
servers. In a traditional setup, a user utilizes a service 
discovery mechanism to select a provider that can de- 
liver the required service. The selection of the specific 
server can then either be done by the selected provider 
(provider-side selection), or it can be done by the user, 
assuming the provider makes information about its inter- 
nal capabilities available to the user (user-side selection). 

Unfortunately, server selection becomes more com- 
plicated if the selection has to be done in a network- 
sensitive fashion or if users want to use user-specific se- 
lection criteria. Before we address these questions, let us 
look at some application examples. 


2.2 Applications 


In Figure 1, four users want to play a multiplayer online 
game together, so they need a game server to host their 
gaming session. Specifically, they need a game server 
that not only satisfies certain functional properties (e.g., 
supports a particular game and has certain anti-cheating 
features) but also delivers good “performance”. For this 
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Figure 2: Proxy-based End System Multicast (ESM) example 


application, this means that the players have a low net- 
work latency to the server and that the server is lightly 
loaded. 

In the second example (Figure 2), a group of users 
want to use a proxy-based End System Multicast (ESM, 
see [5]) service. Each participant sends its packets to an 
ESM proxy, and all proxies serving this group construct 
an ESM overlay to efficiently deliver the packets to all 
other participants. The problem is finding a set of ap- 
propriate ESM proxies to serve the users. One possible 
selection metric in this case is the sum of the latencies 
between each user and the ESM proxy assigned to the 
user, Since minimizing this metric may reduce the total 
network resource usage. 

The third example is a simple service composition sce- 
nario (Figure 3): a user wants a service that provides 
low bit rate MPEG-4 video streams, and we can deliver 
such a service by putting together a high bit rate MPEG- 
2 video streaming service and an MPEG-2-to-MPEG-4 
video transcoding service. If our goal is to minimize 
the total bandwidth usage, this scenario presents an in- 
teresting situation: selecting a streaming server close to 
the user can reduce bandwidth usage, but a more distant 
streaming server may turn out to be a better choice if we 
can find a transcoder that is very close to the server. In 
other words, this problem requires the coordinated selec- 
tion of multiple services. 


2.3 Current Solutions 


There has been a lot of research on network-sensitive 
server selection, i.e., given a list of servers, select the 
best one considering certain network properties. Some 
approaches perform active probing at selection time to 
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determine the best server, for example, [4] and [8], while 
others use network properties that have been computed, 
measured, or observed earlier, for example, [3, 30, 32, 
33]. Most of these techniques were developed for spe- 
cific applications, and they were applied either on the 
user side or on the provider side. 

Ina provider-side approach, a user first utilizes service 
discovery to select a provider, and the provider then in- 
ternally applies a network-sensitive selection technique 
to select one of its servers for the user. In a user-side ap- 
proach, a user obtains a list of candidate servers from the 
selected provider, and it then applies network-sensitive 
selection to select one of the candidates. 

Although applying network sensitivity on the user side 
or the provider side is suitable for some applications 
(e.g., user-side Web mirror server selection, provider- 
side cache selection in content distribution networks, 
etc.), both user-side and provider-side approaches have 
their limitations. The advantage of provider-side ap- 
proaches, i.e., being transparent to users, is also its dis- 
advantage: a user does not control the selection crite- 
tia and does not know what level of performance can 
be expected. User-side approaches, on the other hand, 
have high overhead: every user needs to obtain a po- 
tentially long list of candidates and collect network sta- 
tus information for the candidates. Also, each applica- 
tion has to implement a network-sensitive selection tech- 
nique. Moreover, providers must release details about 
their internal capabilities, a dubious assumption at best. 

In this paper, we propose a different approach: 
network-sensitive service discovery (NSSD), which in- 
tegrates service discovery and network-sensitive server 
selection. NSSD allows a user to specify both func- 
tional and network properties when selecting a server. 
Given these properties, NSSD returns the best server or 
a small number of “good” candidates to the user. The 
user can then use the candidates to perform user-specific 
optimizations. There may be competing NSSD infras- 
tructures, and providers and users can choose which one 
to use. A large provider providing many servers/services 
can even implement its own NSSD infrastructure. 

Compared with provider-side approaches, NSSD al- 
lows users to control the selection criteria, and it exposes 
sufficient information to allow users to further optimize 


the selections (e.g., global optimizations in service com- 
position). Compared with user-side approaches, NSSD 
has lower overhead both in terms of service discovery 
(only a small number of good candidates are returned to 
the user) and network sensitivity (NSSD can amortize the 
cost of collecting network status information). In addi- 
tion, providers only need to release their complete server 
information to a “trusted” NSSD infrastructure. 


3 Network-Sensitive Service Discovery 


We define the API used for formulating NSSD queries 
and describe several possible NSSD designs. 


3.1 NSSD API 


To define our API for NSSD, we need to determine what 
functionalities NSSD should provide. From the three ex- 
amples in Section 2.2, we can see that the server selec- 
tion problem is an optimization problem: find a solution 
(e.g., a game server) that optimizes a certain metric (e.g., 
the maximum latency) for a target or a set of targets (e.g., 
the players). The examples illustrate two types of opti- 
mization problems: local and global. A local optimiza- 
tion problem involves the selection of a single service, 
e.g., select a game server that minimizes the maximum 
latency to a group of players. A global optimization 
problem involves the coordinated selection of different 
services, e.g., select a streaming server and a transcoder 
such that the overall bandwidth usage is minimized. Note 
that in service composition scenarios (e.g., Figure 3), se- 
lecting each service independently using local optimiza- 
tions may not yield the globally optimal solution. 

The key question is: what part of the optimization 
should be done by NSSD and what part should be left 
to the user. We decided to define an API that would al- 
low a user to ask NSSD to perform local optimizations 
for individual services using generic optimization met- 
rics. However, a user can also ask NSSD to return a small 
number of “locally good” candidates for each service so 
that the user can then apply global optimization criteria 
across services using the returned results. 

Let us elaborate on these design decisions: 


e Local optimization only: Our API allows users to 
specify local optimization problems only, i.e., a user 
can only ask NSSD to select one service at a time. 
The reason for this decision is that global optimiza- 
tions are likely to be service-specific and may be ar- 
bitrarily complex, so it is more appropriate to leave 
them to the user. Note, however, that multiple ‘‘iden- 
tical servers” may be required to provide a service. 
For example, in Figure 2, we need to select three 
ESM proxies for the ESM service, using the sum of 
the latencies as the optimization metric. We consider 
such optimization problems to be local, and they are 
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FindServers ( 


service_properties, // service attributes 


target_list, // optimization targets 
num_servers, // num. of identical servers needed 
num_solutions, // num. of solutions needed 
latency_type, // MAX/AVG/NONE 
latency_constraint, // constraint/MINIMIZE/NONE 
bw_type, // MIN/AVG/NONE 
bw_constraint, // constrain/MAXIMIZE/NONE 


load_constraint // constrain/MINIMIZE/NONE 


) 


Output 
solution // solution(s) 
mapping // user-server mapping(s) 
fitness // the ‘‘score(s)’’ of the solution(s) 
Figure 4: The NSSD API 
supported by NSSD. 


e A set of standard metrics: Our API allows a user to 
specify constraints and preferences on a set of stan- 
dard metrics: maximum and average latency, mini- 
mum and average bandwidth, and server load. While 
it may be possible to allow users to specify, for exam- 
ple, their own utility functions based on these stan- 
dard metrics, it is currently not clear that the potential 
benefit is worth the extra complexity. 


e Best-n-solutions: As defined by the first two deci- 
sions, NSSD supports local optimizations based on 
a set of standard metrics. While this is sufficient 
in many cases involving the selection of single ser- 
vices, it is not adequate in cases requiring the coor- 
dinated selection of multiple services or the use of 
user-specific metrics. Therefore, NSSD also allows 
a user to ask for a number of good solutions when 
selecting a service. The user can then apply user- 
specific or global optimization criteria on these lo- 
cally good solutions. In Section 3.2, we will use a 
service composition example to illustrate the use of 
this best-n-solutions feature. 


Figure 4 shows the resulting NSSD API. The argument 
“num_servers” specifies how many identical servers are 
required in a solution, and “num-solutions” specifies 
how many locally good solutions should be returned. 
The solutions are returned in “solution”, in the form of 
IP addresses. When multiple identical servers are needed 
in a solution, “mapping” specifies which server is used 
for each user. NSSD also returns a “fitness” (i.e., the 
value of the selection metric) for each returned solution, 
which may be helpful to the user for use in further op- 
timizations. This can be viewed as a compromise be- 
tween two extremes: having the provider not release any 
details about the service it can provide (which prevents 
user-specific optimizations) and having the provider list 
all its capabilities (which would be needed for pure user- 
side optimizations). Note that a server returned may be 


FindServers ( 

" (type=ESMProxy) (protocol=Narada) \ 
(version=1.0)", 

{LAME Dp tcddeseposone.S 4a ava”; 

33 1, 

AVG, MINIMIZE, 

NONE, NONE, NONE 

) 


Output 
solution: {*525.55556..656567.7. 7). Wott} 
mapping: {"0,'1525.2"} 
fitness: {42.42} 


Figure 5: Using the API in the ESM example 


the front end of a cluster of servers. Since servers in a 
cluster have similar network properties, this does not af- 
fect the effectiveness of the network-sensitive selection 
in NSSD, and it leaves room for the provider to do inter- 
nal load balancing. Note also that additional information 
regarding each solution (e.g., monetary cost) may need 
to be returned so that the user can perform further opti- 
mizations. 

Let us use the End System Multicast (ESM) example 
in Figure 2 to illustrate the use of the API. The top part 
of Figure 5 shows the NSSD query in this scenario. We 
first specify that we want to find ESM proxies that are 
using the Narada protocol version 1.0. The next param- 
eter specify that the selection should be optimized for 
the four users in this scenario. The next two parameters 
specify that we want three identical ESM proxies in a so- 
lution, and we only need the best solution. The remain- 
ing input parameters specify that we want to minimize 
the average latency, and we do not have constraints or 
preferences on bandwidth and load. Assuming that the 
best solution is the configuration in Figure 2, the result 
returned by the API is shown in the bottom part of Fig- 
ure 5. NSSD returns the best solution, which consists of 
three ESM proxies, and the “mapping” specifies that user 
1 is assigned to ESM proxy 5.5.5.5, user 2 is assigned to 
6.6.6.6, and users 3 and 4 are assigned to 7.7.7.7. In ad- 
dition, the fitness value of this solution is 42.42. 


3.2 A Sample Application: Service Composition 


In this section, we use a more complex example of ser- 
vice composition to illustrate the use of NSSD. Suppose 
the five users in Figure 6 want to establish a video con- 
ferencing session. The problem is that they are using 
different video conferencing applications and hardware 
platforms: P1 and P2 are using the MBone applications 
vic/SDR, P3 and P4 are using Microsoft NetMeeting, 
and P5 is using a handheld device that is receive-only 
and does not do protocol negotiation. We can support 
this conference by composing a video conferencing ser- 
vice using the following more primitive service compo- 
nents. First, we need a “‘video conferencing gateway” 
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Figure 6: An example of service composition: video confer- 
encing session 


(VGW) that supports interoperability between H.323, 
which is used by NetMeeting, and Session Initiation Pro- 
tocol (SIP), which is used by SDR. Second, we need a 
“handheld proxy” (HHP) that can join the session on be- 
half of the handheld user and forward the video stream to 
the handheld device. Finally, we can use the ESM service 
to establish a multicast session among the vic users, the 
VGW, and the HHP, as shown in Figure 6. Note that this 
is more general than service composition based on a path 
model, which is explored in, for example, the Ninja [23] 
and Panda [31] projects. 

This service composition example raises an interest- 
ing challenge: the selection of the different components 
is mutually dependent. For example, suppose our goal is 
to minimize the total network resource usage, and the op- 
timization heuristic we use is to minimize the following 
function: 


2 
Wi (di; +d.+d3 +d4+3(e1 +e2+e3)) 


+ Wh, 


+ W3(n; +72) (3.1) 


where W;, W2, and W3 are weights for the three parts 
(multicast, handheld, and NetMeeting) of the service, 
and the other variables are the latencies between differ- 
ent nodes as depicted in Figure 6. Different weights for 
the three parts reflect the difference in bandwidth con- 
sumption. For example, NetMeeting can only receive 
one video stream, and the HHP may reduce the video 
bandwidth before forwarding it to the handheld. 
Unfortunately, selecting all the components together 
to minimize the above function may be too expensive to 
be practical. For example, suppose there are n VGWs, 
n HHPs, and n ESM proxies available. To find the opti- 
mal configuration, we need to look at roughly n° pos- 
sible configurations, which is only feasible when n is 
small. Therefore, our approach is to use the following 
heuristic: select each component using local optimiza- 
tions and then combine the locally optimal solutions into 
a global solution. This is the approach supported by 


NSSD. For example, in the video conferencing service 
above, we first ask NSSD to return the VGW that is 
closest to the NetMeeting users (since they only support 
unicast), we then ask NSSD to return the HHP that is 
closest to the handheld user, and finally we ask NSSD 
to return the optimal set of ESM proxies (minimizing 
d, + d2+d3 +d) for the vic/SDR users, the selected 
VGW, and the selected HHP. In other words, we uti- 
lize NSSD to solve three local optimization problems se- 
quentially (using three local optimization heuristics) and 
combine the three local solutions to get a global solution. 

Of course, a combination of locally optimal solutions 
may not be globally optimal. To improve the component 
selection, we can utilize the “best-n-solutions” function- 
ality provided by NSSD. For example, in the video con- 
ferencing service, we first ask NSSD to return the best n 
VGWs (in terms of latency to NetMeeting users), and we 
then ask NSSD to return the best (closest to the handheld 
user) m HHPs. Now we have nm possible VGW/HHP 
combinations. For each of the nm combinations, we ask 
NSSD to find the optimal set of ESM proxies, and we get 
a global solution by combining the VGW, the HHP, and 
the ESM proxies. Therefore, we have a set of nm global 
solutions, and we can use Function 3.1 to evaluate them 
and select the best global solution in this set. 


We believe this approach can yield a reasonably good 
global solution and allow a provider to adjust the trade- 
off between global optimality and optimization cost by 
controlling the values of n and m. For example, if n and 
m are set to 1, the resulting solution is simply a combina- 
tion of locally optimal solutions. On the other hand, if n 
and m are the total numbers of VGWs and HHPs, respec- 
tively, we are in fact performing an exhaustive search in 
the complete search space, and we will find the globally 
optimal solution at a higher cost. Later in Section 5.4 we 
will use this video conferencing example to evaluate the 
effectiveness of this approach. 


3.3. A Simple NSSD Query Processor 


Given the NSSD API described in Section 3.1, NSSD 
queries can be resolved in many different ways. In this 
section, we first describe a simple approach that heavily 
leverages earlier work in service discovery and network 
measurement; this is also the design used in our proto- 
type. We mention alternative approaches in the next sec- 
tion. 

As shown in Figure 7, a simple NSSD query proces- 
sor (QP) can be built on top of a service discovery infras- 
tructure (e.g., the Service Location Protocol [16]) and a 
network measurement infrastructure that can estimate the 
network properties (e.g., latency) between nodes. When 
the QP module receives an NSSD query (step 1 in Fig- 
ure 7), it forwards the functional part of the query to the 
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Figure 7: Handling an NSSD query 


service directory (step 2). The directory returns a list of 
candidates that match the functional properties specified 
in the query (step 3). Then the QP module retrieves the 
necessary network information (e.g., the latency between 
each of the candidate and user X) from the network mea- 
surement infrastructure (step 4). Finally, the QP module 
computes the best solution as described below and re- 
turns it to the user (step 5). 

One benefit of integrating service discovery and server 
selection in a single service is that caching can be used 
to improve performance and scalability. When NSSD 
gets requests from many users, the cost of collecting net- 
work status information or server load information can 
be amortized. Furthermore, network nodes that are close 
to each other should have similar network properties. 
Therefore, nodes can be aggregated to reduce the amount 
of information required (for example, use the same la- 
tency for all users in an address prefix). This should im- 
prove the effectiveness of caching. 

Selecting the best solution(s) requires solving a fairly 
general optimization problem. Through the NSSD API 
described earlier, a user can specify many different com- 
binations of (1) constraints and preferences on three met- 
rics (latency, bandwidth, and load), (2) how many iden- 
tical servers are needed in a solution, and (3) how many 
solutions are needed. The QP computes the solution for 
a query as follows. First, the QP applies any constraints 
in a query to eliminate any ineligible candidates. Then, 
the preferences in a query can be formulated as an opti- 
mization problem. If there is only a single preference, the 
QP can simply sort the candidates accordingly. If there 
are multiple preferences (e.g., minimize load and mini- 
mize latency), there may not be any candidates that sat- 
isfy all preferences. One possible solution is to have the 
QP define an order among the preferences (e.g., in the 
order they appear in the query) and sort the candidates 
accordingly. Finally, if a query requests multiple identi- 
cal servers in a solution (e.g., requesting 3 ESM proxies 
for 4 users), the optimization problem can be cast as p- 
median, p-center, or set covering problems [7], which are 
more expensive to solve. 


3.4 Alternative Solutions 


The above NSSD design is only one option. Here we 
briefly describe three distributed implementations. 

A content discovery system based on hashing is de- 
scribed in [12]. The system uses a hash-based overlay 
network mechanism (such as Chord [35]) to allow pub- 
lishers and subscribers to find each other in rendezvous 
points based on common attribute-value pairs, which 
may be dynamic. Therefore, it can also be used as a 
service discovery infrastructure, and one can incorporate 
network sensitivity into the query resolution phase of the 
system so that the returned matches satisfy certain net- 
work properties specified in the query. 

Another alternative is application-layer anycast- 
ing [38], in which each service is represented by an any- 
cast domain name (ADN). A user submits an ADN along 
with a server selection filter (which specifies the selec- 
tion criteria) to an anycast resolver, which resolves the 
ADN to a list of IP addresses and selects one or more 
from the list using the filter. Potentially, the ADN and 
resolvers can be extended to allow users to specify the 
desired service attributes, and the filter can be general- 
ized to support more general metrics. 

Finally, distributed routing algorithms are highly scal- 
able, and they can, for example, be used to find a 
path that satisfies certain network properties and also in- 
cludes a server with certain available computational re- 
sources [19]. A generalization of this approach can be 
combined with a service discovery mechanism to handle 
NSSD queries. 


4 Implementation 


We describe a prototype NSSD based on Service Loca- 
tion Protocol (SLP) [16] and Global Network Positioning 
(GNP) [24]. We have experimented with versions of our 
NSSD implementation on the ABone [1], Emulab [9], 
and PlanetLab [29] testbeds. 


4.1 Extending SLP 


Our implementation of NSSD is based on OpenSLP [26], 
an implementation of SLP. Available services register 
their information (location, type, and attributes) with 
a Directory Agent (DA), and users looking for ser- 
vices send queries (specifying the type and attributes 
of the desired services) to the DA. Service types and 
attributes are well known so that a user knows what 
to ask for. SLP query specification is quite general: 
attributes can be specified as an LDAPv3 search fil- 
ter [18], which supports, for example, logical opera- 
tions, inequality, and substring match. Therefore, a 
user query includes a service type (e.g., “GameServer”) 
and a filter, e.g., “(&(game=Half-Life)(mod=Counter- 
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(| (& (game=Half-Life) (mod=Counter-Strike) 
(version>=1.5) (load<=10) ) 
(& (x-NSSD-targets=1.01,2.02;3.03,4.04) 
(x-NSSD-maxlatency=minimize) ) ) 


Figure 8: A sample filter for the game example 


Strike)(version>=1.5))”. We believe this query represen- 
tation is sufficiently general to support NSSD queries as 
defined by the API in Section 3.1. 

In order to support NSSD queries, we extended the 
semantics of the SLP filter to include a set of special 
attributes, representing the parameters described in Fig- 
ure 4. For example, suppose a user wants to find a game 
server that (1) matches certain service attributes, (2) is 
serving at most ten sessions, and (3) minimizes the maxi- 
mum latency for the two players whose GNP coordinates 
are “1.01,2.02” and “3.03,4.04”, respectively. These pa- 
rameters can be specified by the filter shown in Figure 8. 

The original SLP API returns a list of “service 
URLs” [15]. To return additional information about 
each selected server, we simply add the information 
to the end of the URLs. For example, to return 
the mapping, the DA can return the following ser- 
vice URL: “‘service:GameServer://192.168.0.1;x-NSSD- 
mapping=0,0,0,0”. 

Since server load is also a service attribute, each 
server’s registration includes the load attribute (e.g., 
“load=0.5”). When conducting “live” experiments (.e., 
involving applications running on actual network hosts), 
we need mechanisms to dynamically update the load 
value of each server. Our live experiments are developed 
and conducted on the PlanetLab wide-area testbed [29], 
which allows us shell access on about 70 hosts at nearly 
30 sites. We implemented a “push-based” load update 
mechanism: servers push their load information (in the 
form of a registration update) to the DA. In our evalua- 
tion, we look at how the frequency of load update affects 
the performance of the server selection techniques. 


4.2 Network Measurement 


A network measurement infrastructure provides a way 
for users to obtain network information. A number 
of such infrastructures have been proposed, for ex- 
ample, IDMaps [11] and Global Network Positioning 
(GNP) [24]. Most of these infrastructures only provide 
latency information. Since it is in general much harder to 
estimate the bandwidth between two network nodes, we 
currently focus on dealing with the latency metric. 

In our implementation, we use GNP as the network 
measurement infrastructure to provide latency (round 
trip time) information between two network nodes. The 
key idea behind GNP is to model the Internet as a geo- 
metric space using a set of “landmark nodes”, and each 
network host can compute its own coordinates by prob- 


ing the landmarks. It is then straightforward to compute 
the distance (latency) between two hosts given their co- 
ordinates. Since the PlanetLab testbed is our current plat- 
form, we use the GNP approach to obtain a set of coor- 
dinates for every PlanetLab node. 

In the GNP model, each node computes its own coor- 
dinates. Therefore, in our implementation, we use GNP 
coordinates as a service attribute, i.e., when a server reg- 
ister with the SLP DA, the registration includes the co- 
ordinates of the server node. When a user specifies the 
list of optimization targets in a query (see the API in Sec- 
tion 3.1), each target is specified in the form of GNP co- 
ordinates. When a QP asks for a list of candidates, the 
DA returns the list along with the coordinates of each 
candidate. The advantage of this design is that since the 
coordinates are computed off-line, and the latency infor- 
mation can be derived from the coordinates directly, the 
cost of querying the network measurement infrastructure 
at runtime is eliminated. A QP can simply use the candi- 
dates’ and the targets’ coordinates to solve the particular 
optimization problem specified by a user. 


4.3 Selection Techniques 


The API defined in Section 3.1 can be used to specify a 
wide range of selection techniques. Below we list the se- 
lection techniques that are currently implemented in our 
QP and used in our evaluation (k denotes the number of 
identical servers needed in a solution, and n denotes the 
number of locally good solutions needed). 
e “k=1,n=1, minimize load” (MLR): find the server 
with the lowest load. If there are multiple servers 
with the same load, select one randomly. 


e “k=1,n=1, minimize maximum latency” (MM): 
find the server that minimizes the maximum latency 
to the specified target(s). 


e “k=1,n=1, load constraint x, minimize maximum 
latency” (LCxMM): among the servers that satisfy 
the specified load constraint (load < x), find the one 
that minimizes the maximum latency to the specified 
target(s). 

e “k= 1, n=1, minimize load, minimize maximum 
latency” (MLMM);: find the server with the lowest 
load, and use maximum latency as the tiebreaker. 


e “k = p, n= 1, minimize average latency” (PMA): 
find a set of p servers and assign each target to a 
server so that the average latency between each tar- 
get and its assigned server is minimized (i.e., the p- 
median problem [7]). 


e “k= 1,n=m, minimize average latency” (MMA): 
find the best m servers in terms of the average latency 
between server and each user. 


e “Random” (R): randomly select a server. 
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In the evaluation section, we use these techniques to 
solve the NSSS problem for different applications. 


5 Evaluation 


We present the results of experiments that quantify how 
well our NSSD prototype can support two sample appli- 
cations. First, we use a multiplayer gaming application 
to illustrate the importance of network-sensitive server 
selection and to show the relative performance of the dif- 
ferent selection mechanisms in our prototype. Next we 
use the service composition example of Section 3.2 to 
show the trade-offs between local and global optimiza- 
tions. We also present the computational overhead of the 
NSSD prototype. 

The gaming service experiments are conducted on the 
PlanetLab wide-area testbed [29]. The service composi- 
tion experiments are simulations based on latency mea- 
surement data from the Active Measurement Project at 
NLANR [25]. 


5.1 Importance of Network Sensitivity 


In the first set of experiments, we look at how network 
sensitivity can help improve application performance. 
We implemented a simple “simulated” multiplayer game 
client/server: a number of game clients join a session 
hosted by a game server, and every 100ms each client 
sends a small UDP packet to the hosting server, which 
processes the packet, forwards it to all other participants 
in the session, and sends an “ACK” packet back to the 
sender. Our performance metric for the gaming service is 
the maximum latency from the server to all clients since 
we do not want sessions in which some players are very 
close to the server while others experience high latency. 
Note that the latency metric is measured from the time 
that a packet is sent by a client to the time that the ACK 
from the server is received by the client. 

The goal of this set of experiments is to evaluate the 
role of network performance in the server selection pro- 
cess. Therefore, we minimized the computation over- 
head in the game server to ensure that the server com- 
putation power, including the number of servers, does 
not affect game performance. We compare four differ- 
ent scenarios. First, we consider two scenarios, each of 
which has 10 distributed servers selected from PlanetLab 
nodes. The MM and R techniques are applied in the two 
scenarios, respectively. For comparison, we also con- 
sider two centralized cluster scenarios, CAM and CMU, 
each of which has a 3-server cluster, and a random server 
is selected for each session. In the CAM scenario, the 
cluster is located at the University of Cambridge; in the 
CMU scenario, the cluster is at CMU. The user machines 
are randomly selected from 50 PlanetLab nodes. 

Figure 9 shows the average maximum latency (of 100 
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Figure 9: Central cluster vs. distributed servers in a multi- 
player game application 
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Figure 10: Effect of per-packet processing: average maximum 
latency 


sessions) as a function of the number of participants in 
each session. MM consistently has the lowest maxi- 
mum latency, confirming that network-sensitive service 
discovery can successfully come up with the best solu- 
tion. More specifically, the results illustrate that being 
able to choose from a set of distributed servers (MM out- 
performs CMU and CAM) in a network-sensitive fash- 
ion (MM outperforms R) is a win. Interestingly, having 
distributed servers is not necessarily better than a cen- 
tralized solution. In our case, a centrally-located cluster 
(CMU) outperforms a distributed network-“insensitive” 
solution (R). 


5.2 Different Selection Techniques 


While the focus of this paper is not on new selection 
techniques, we next show how NSSD can easily sup- 
port different techniques. We use the simulated game 
applications to compare the effectiveness of different se- 
lection techniques in NSSD. We look at the techniques 
MLR, MM, LC3MM, MLMM, and R described in Sec- 
tion 4.3. (LC3MM has load constraint 3, which means 
that only servers serving no more than three sessions 
are eligible.) Ten nodes at 10 different sites are used 
as game servers, 50 other nodes are game clients, and 
there are four randomly selected participants in each ses- 
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Figure 11: Effect of per-packet processing: average rank 
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sion. There are on average 10 simultaneous sessions at 
any time, and the server load information in the DA’s 
database is updated immediately, i.e., each server’s load 
value is updated whenever it changes (we relax this in 
the next section). We ran measurements for different 
per-packet processing overhead, which we controlled by 
changing the number of iterations of a computationally 
expensive loop. The unit of the processing overhead 
corresponds roughly to 1% of the CPU (when hosting 
a 4-participant session). For example, on a server that 
is hosting a single 4-participant session with 10 units of 
per-packet processing overhead, the CPU load is about 
10%. 

Figure 10 shows the average maximum latency (of 200 
sessions) as a function of the per-packet processing cost. 
R and MLR have almost identical performance, which is 
expected since in this case MLR evenly distributes ses- 
sions based on the number of gaming sessions on each 
server. MM and LC3MM are also almost identical when 
the per-packet processing is low. However, the perfor- 
mance of MM degrades rapidly at higher loads, while 
LC3MM remains the best performer throughout this set 
of experiments. 

Figure 11 shows the results from a different perspec- 
tive: it shows the average “rank” of the five techniques, 
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Figure 13: Effect of load update frequency: average maxi- 
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Figure 14: Effect of load update frequency: average rank 


i.e., for each session, we rank the techniques from | to 
5 (best to worst), and we then average over the 200 ses- 
sions. We see that although the rank of MM gets worse 
for higher loads, it is still better than R and MLR at the 
highest load, despite the fact that its average is much 
worse than those of R and MLR. The reason can be seen 
in Figure 12, which compares the cumulative distribu- 
tions of the maximum latency of R, MM, and LC3MM 
for the case of 15 units per-packet processing. It shows 
that MM in fact makes many good selections, which 
helps its average rank. However, the 10% really bad 
choices (selecting overloaded servers) hurt the average 
significantly. In contrast, LC3MM consistently makes 
good selections, which makes it the best performer both 
in terms of average and rank. 


5.3. Effect of Load Update Frequency 


In the previous set of experiments, the server load infor- 
mation stored in the DA’s database is always up-to-date, 
which is not feasible in practice. We now look at how the 
load update fréquency affects the performance of the se- 
lection techniques. The experimental set up is the same 
as that in the previous section, except that we fix the per- 
packet processing to 15 units and vary the load update 
interval, which is defined as the number of system-wide 
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“load changes” between two consecutive updates of the 
load information on the DA. Note that load changes in- 
clude both establishing a new session and terminating an 
old session. We experimented with three different update 
intervals: 1 (i.e., immediate updates, as in the previous 
set of experiments), 4, and 8. Since there are on average 
10 simultaneous sessions at any time, an update interval 
of 8 means that when an update occurs, 40% of the active 
sessions have been replaced since the previous update. 
Figure 13 shows the average maximum latency for 
the different techniques using different update intervals. 
Since R and MM are not affected by load, we show 
the data from the previous set of experiments for com- 
parison. We see that as the update interval becomes 
longer, the performance of both LC3MM and MLMM 
degrades significantly since they make decisions based 
on stale load information. They are worse than R under 
longer update intervals. However, in Figure 14, LC3MM 
and MLMM consistently have a better average rank than 
R. The reason is that when the load update interval is 
long, LC3MM and MLMM occasionally make really bad 
choices, which greatly affect the average numbers. 


5.4 Local Optimization vs. Global Optimization 


In the last set of experiments, we use NSSD in the ser- 
vice composition scenario described in Section 3.2. As 
depicted in Figure 6, we need to find a video conferenc- 
ing gateway (VGW), a handheld proxy (HHP), and a set 
of ESM proxies. We use the heuristic described in Sec- 
tion 3.2: first, we ask NSSD to select the best n VGWs 
using the MMA technique (see Section 4.3), and then we 
ask NSSD to select the best m HHPs using MMA. For 
each of the nm VGW/HHP combinations, we ask NSSD 
to find the optimal set of ESM proxies using the PMA 
technique. Finally, we evaluate the resulting nm global 
solutions using Function 3.1 and select the best one. 
Since we are only interested in the global optimality 
(as defined by Function 3.1) of the resulting service in- 
stances, we do not need to run the various components on 
actual machines. Therefore, our experiments are based 
on simulations using the latency measurement data from 
the NLANR Active Measurement Project [25]. The data 
consists of round trip time measurements from each of 
130 monitors (mostly located in the U.S.) to all the other 
monitors. We process the data to generate a latency ma- 
trix for 103 sites, and then in the simulations we ran- 
domly select nodes from these sites to represent users 


-and various components. Next, we present the results 


from three sets of experiments and compare them. 


5.4.1 Weighted-5 


In the weighted-5 set, we use weights 5.0, 2.0, and 1.0 for 
W, W2, and W3, respectively. We select 40 random nodes 
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Figure 15: Relative global optimality for sessions in a typical 

weighted-5 configuration 


as client nodes, 5 random nodes as VGWs, 5 as HHPs, 
and 5 as ESM proxies (these 4 sets are disjoint). We 
then generate 100 sessions by selecting 5 participants (2 
vic/SDR, 1 handheld, and 2 NetMeeting) from the client 
nodes for each session. For each session, we vary the 
values of n and m (from 1 to 5) and compute the cor- 
responding global solutions. This process (node selec- 
tion/session generation/simulation) is repeated 20 times, 
resulting in 20 simulation configurations. The perfor- 
mance metric is “relative global optimality”, which is 
defined as the value of Function 3.1 for a solution di- 
vided by the value for the globally optimal solution. For 
example, a solution with relative global optimality 1.25 
is 25% worse than the globally optimal solution. 

Let us first look at all 100 sessions in a typical simu- 
lation configuration. We experimented with four differ- 
ent settings for (n,m): (1,1), (2,2), (3,3), and (4,4), and 
the results from a typical configuration are plotted in Fig- 
ure 15. For each (n,m) setting, the sessions are sorted ac- 
cording to their relative global optimality (rank 1 to 100, 
i.e., best to worst). When (n,m) is (1,1), we are able to 
find the globally optimal solution for 27 sessions, and the 
worst-case relative global optimality is 1.19. We can see 
that as we increase the size of the search space using the 
best-n-solutions feature of NSSD, we not only increase 
the chance of finding the globally optimal solution but 
also improve the worst-case performance. Therefore, the 
result demonstrates the effectiveness of our approximate 
approach. 

Next, we want to look at the results for all sessions 
in all 20 simulation configurations using all (n,m) set- 
tings. The average relative global optimality result is 
shown in Figure 16. Each data point is the average of 
20 configurations, each of which is the average of 100 
sessions. We decided to present the average (mean) rel- 
ative global optimality for each (n,m) setting instead of 
the median value because (as we can see in Figure 15) 
the median value often can not show the difference in the 
performance of different settings. When (n,m) is (1,1), 
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Figure 17: Relative global optimality for weighted-25 


the resulting solution is on average 13.7% worse than the 
globally optimal solution. When we use (2,2) for (n,m), 
we are performing an exhaustive search in 16% of the 
complete search space, and the resulting solution is 5.3% 
worse than the globally optimal solution. 


5.4.2 Weighted-25 


The weighted-25 setup is the same as weighted-5 above 
except that we use 25 VGWs, 25 HHPs, and 25 ESM 
proxies for this set. Figure 17 shows the average rela- 
tive global optimality for this set of experiments. When 
we set (n,m) to (1,1) and (10,10), the average relative 
global optimality of the resulting solution is 1.279 and 
1.035, respectively (i.e., 27.9% and 3.5% worse than the 
globally optimal solution). 
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Figure 18: Relative global optimality for unweighted-25 


5.4.3 Unweighted-25 


The unweighted-25 set is the same as weighted-25 above 
except that the weights W;, W2, and W3 in the global op- 
timization function (Function 3.1) are all set to 1.0. The 
average relative global optimality result is shown in Fig- 
ure 18. When we set (n,m) to (1,1) and (10,10), the re- 
sulting solution is on average 5.9% and 0.1% worse than 
the globally optimal solution, respectively. 


5.4.4 Comparison 


A comparison between weighted-5 and weighted-25 il- 
lustrates a few points. First, although using the com- 
bination of locally optimal solutions can greatly reduce 
the cost of solving the selection problem, it can lead to 
bad solutions (in terms of global optimality). Second, 
using the best-n-solutions feature of NSSD is effective, 
as we can significantly improve the global optimality of 
the resulting solution by searching in a relatively small 
space. Third, the performance at (1,1) seems to degrade 
as the complete search space becomes larger (1.137 in 
weighted-5 and 1.279 in weighted-25). On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of the best-n-solutions approach 
seems to increase with the size of the complete search 
space, e.g., when searching only 16% of the complete 
search space (i.e., when we set (,m) to (2,2) and (10,10) 
in weighted-5 and weighted-25, respectively), the im- 
provement in weighted-25 is greater than in weighted-5 
(27.9%—3.5% vs. 13.7% 5.3%). 

When comparing weighted-25 with unweighted-25, 
we see that in unweighted-25, the performance at (1,1) 
is much better than that in weighted-25 (1.059 vs. 
1.279), and increasing n and m improves the global op- 
timality much faster than it does in weighted-25, e.g., 
5.9% —1.0% vs. 27.9%—+12.6% when (n,m) is (4,4). 
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Figure 19: Fraction of time each VGW/HHP combination is 
globally optimal (unweighted-25) 


An intuitive explanation of this significant difference be- 
tween the weighted and the unweighted configurations 
is that, in this video conferencing service composition 
example, the unweighted global optimization function is 
actually quite close to the sum of the local optimization 
metrics used to select the individual services. As a re- 
sult, a “locally good” candidate is very likely to also be 
“globally good”. On the other hand, in the weighted con- 
figuration, the global optimality of a solution is less de- 
pendent on the local optimality of each component, and 
therefore, we need to expand the search space more to 
find good global solutions. 


To verify this explanation, we look at how likely each 
particular VGW/HHP combination results in the glob- 
ally optimal solution. Specifically, for each of the 2000 
sessions, we look at which VGW/HHP combination (ac- 
cording to their local ranks, e.g., the combination of the 
i-th ranked VGW and the j-th ranked HHP) results in 
the globally optimal solution. Then we aggregate the re- 
sults and present, for all 1 <i < 25 and1<j< 25, the 
fraction of time that the combination of the i-th ranked 
VGW and the j-th ranked HHP results in the globally 
optimal solution. Figure 19 shows that in unweighted- 
25, nearly 30% of the time simply using the best VGW 
(rank 1) and the best HHP (rank 1) results in the glob- 
ally optimal solution. Similarly, about 11% of the time 
using the 2nd-ranked VGW and the Ist-ranked HHP re- 
sults in the globally optimal solution, and so on. In fact, 
in unweighted-25, the vast majority of globally optimal 
solutions involve the best few VGWs and HHPs. On the 
other hand, Figure 20 shows the results for weighted-25. 
Although using the combination of the Ist-ranked VGW 
and the Ist-ranked HHP is still more likely to result in 
the globally optimal solution than any other VGW/HHP 
combinations, the fraction is now only 4.3%. Further- 
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Figure 20: Fraction of time each VGW/HHP combination is 
globally optimal (weighted-25) 


more, the distribution is much more dispersed. There- 
fore, these results match our intuition. 


5.5 NSSD Overhead 


We used the ESM scenario of Figure 2 to evaluate the 
overhead of the NSSD implementation. We register 12 . 
ESM proxies (and 24 other services) with NSSD. Each 
query asks NSSD to select three ESM proxies for four 
random participants while minimizing the average la- 
tency between each participant and its assigned ESM 
proxy. The queries are generated using a Perl script and 
sent (through a FIFO) to another process that uses the 
SLP API to send the queries to the service directory. 
The replies flow in the reverse direction back to the Perl 
script. All the processes are running on a single desktop 
machine (CPU: Pentium III 933MHz). 

We measure the total time of generating and process- 
ing 4000 back-to-back queries, and the average (over 10 
runs) is 5.57 seconds (with standard deviation 0.032), 
which shows that in this set up NSSD can process 
roughly 718 queries per second. We believe this is a 
reasonable number given the complexity of selecting the 
ESM proxies and the fact that the time also includes the 
overhead of query generation and IPC. 


6 Related Work 


We summarize related work in the areas of service dis- 
covery, network measurement infrastructure, and server 
selection techniques. 

There have been many proposals for service discov- 
ery infrastructures. For example, Service Location Pro- 
tocol [16], Service Discovery Service [6], and Java- 
based Jini [20]. A distributed hashing-based content 
discovery system such as [12] can also provide service 
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discovery functionality. These general service discov- 
ery infrastructures only support service lookup based on 
functional properties, not network properties. Naming- 
based approaches for routing client requests to appropri- 
ate servers can also provide service discovery function- 
ality. Application-layer anycasting [38] performs server 
selection during anycast domain name resolution. — In 
TRIAD [14], requests are routed according to the de- 
sired content and routing metrics. The Intentional Nam- 
ing System [2] resolves intentional names, which are 
based on attribute-value pairs, and routes requests ac- 
cordingly. Active Names [36] allows clients and service 
providers to customize how resolvers perform name res- 
olution. NSSD can potentially be built on top of the ser- 
vice discovery and server selection mechanisms in these 
approaches. 


An important part of NSSD is the network measure- 
ment infrastructure, which provides estimates of network 
properties such as latency between hosts. A number of 
research efforts focus on such an infrastructure. For ex- 
ample, in IDMaps [11], the distance between two hosts 
is estimated as the distance from the hosts to their nearest 
“tracers” plus the distance between the tracers. GNP [24] 
utilizes a coordinates-based approach. Remos [22] de- 
fines and implements an API for providing network in- 
formation to network-aware applications. 


Many network-sensitive server selection techniques 
have been studied before. For example, in [4] a number 
of probing techniques are proposed for dynamic server 
selection. Client clustering using BGP routing informa- 
tion [21] or passive monitoring [3] has been applied to 
server selection. Similarly, distributed binning [30] can 
be used to identify nodes with similar network proper- 
ties. In SPAND [32], server selection is based on passive 
monitoring of application traffic. The effectiveness of 
DNS-based server selection is studied in [33]. Network- 
layer anycast [28] handles network-sensitive selection at 
the routing layer. The Smart Client architecture [37] uti- 
lizes a service-specific applet to perform server selec- 
tion for a user (primarily for load-balancing and fault- 
transparency). The performance of various selection 
techniques is evaluated in [17] and [8]. These studies 
provide new ways of collecting and using network in- 
formation for server selection and are complementary to 
our work. Some other efforts address the problem of re- 
quest distribution in a server cluster, for example, [10] 
and [27]. They are also complimentary to NSSD since 
all nodes within the same cluster have similar network 
properties. 


7 Conclusion 


For many applications, the ability to find a server (or a set 
of servers) that satisfies a set of functional and network 


properties is very valuable. In this paper, we have pro- 
posed an integrated solution: network-sensitive service 
discovery (NSSD). NSSD allows users to benefit from 
network-sensitive selection without having to implement 
their own selection techniques, and it does not require 
providers to expose all their server information to users. 
The local optimization techniques supported by NSSD 
can be used in common cases involving the selection of 
individual servers, and the best-n-solutions feature pro- 
vides additional information that allows users to perform 
user-specific global optimizations. 

In our evaluation, we show that our prototype imple- 
mentation of NSSD has reasonably good query process- 
ing performance. Experimental results for game server 
selection show that by using the local optimization func- 
tionality provided by NSSD, the simulated multiplayer 
game can get significant performance improvements. 
Simulation results for service composition demonstrate 
that NSSD also provides the flexibility for users to ap- 
proximate the performance of global optimizations us- 
ing results from local optimizations. By using the best- 
n-solutions feature, a user can perform global optimiza- 
tions in a small search space and greatly improve the per- 
formance of the resulting solution. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we argue that a broad range of large-scale 
network services would benefit from a scalable mecha- 
nism for delivering state about a random subset of global 
participants. Key to this approach is ensuring that mem- 
bership in the subset changes periodically and with uni- 
form representation over all participants. Random sub- 
sets could help overcome inherent scaling limitations to 
services that maintain global state and perform global 
network probing. It could further improve the routing 
performance of peer-to-peer distributed hash tables by 
locating topologically-close nodes. This paper presents 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of RanSub, a 
scalable protocol for delivering such state. 


As a first demonstration of the RanSub utility, we con- 
struct SARO, a scalable and adaptive application-layer 
overlay tree. SARO uses RanSub state information to 
locate appropriate peers for meeting application-specific 
delay and bandwidth targets and to dynamically adapt to 
changing network conditions. A large-scale evaluation of 
1000 overlay nodes participating in an emulated 20,000- 
node wide-area network topology demonstrate both the 
adaptivity and scalability (in terms of per-node state and 
network overhead) of both RanSub and SARO. Finally, 
we use an existing streaming media server to distribute 
content through SARO running on top of the PlanetLab 
Internet testbed. 


1 Introduction 


Many distributed services must track the characteristics 
of a subset of their peers. This information is used for 
failure detection, routing, application-layer multicast, re- 
source discovery, or update propagation. Ideally, the size 


*This research is supported in part by the National Science Founda- 
tion (EIA-9972879, ITR-0082912), Hewlett Packard, IBM, Intel, and 
Microsoft. Albrecht is also supported by an NSF graduate fellow- 
ship and Vahdat is also supported by an NSF CAREER award (CCR- 
9984328). 


of this subset would equal the number of all global par- 
ticipants to provide each node with the highest quality in- 
formation. Unfortunately, this approach breaks down be- 
yond a few tens of nodes across the wide-area, encounter- 
ing scalability limitations both in terms of per-node state 
and network overhead. Recent work suggests building 
scalable distributed systems on top of a location infras- 
tructure where each node can quickly (in O(lg n) steps) 
locate any remote node while maintaining only O(lg n) 
local state [22, 24, 26, 30]. This approach holds promise 
for scaling to distributed systems consisting of millions 
of participating nodes. 


While existing techniques track the characteristics of a 
fixed set of O(lgn) nodes, a hypothesis of this work is 
that there are significant additional benefits from periodi- 
cally distributing a different random subset of global par- 
ticipants to each node. By ensuring that the received sub- 
sets are uniformly representative of the entire set of par- 
ticipants and are frequently refreshed, nodes will eventu- 
ally receive information regarding a large fraction of par- 
ticipants. Consider the applicability of such a mechanism 
to the following application classes: 


e Adaptive overlays: A number of efforts build over- 
lays that adapt to dynamically changing network 
conditions by probing peers. For instance, both 
Narada [14] and RON [2] maintain global group 
membership and periodically probe all participants 
to determine appropriate peering arrangements, lim- 
iting overall system scalability. The presence of a 
mechanism to deliver random subsets to each node 
would allow overlay participants to learn of remote 
nodes suitable for peering, while at the same time 
periodically learning enough new information to 
adapt to dynamically changing network conditions. 


Parallel downloads: One recent effort [5] sug- 
gests “perpendicular” downloads of popular content 
across a set of peers receiving erasure-coded con- 
tent. Here, nodes receive data not only from the 
source, but also from peers that might have already 
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received the data from the source or some other peer. 
One unresolved challenge to this approach is locat- 
ing peers with both available bandwidth and diver- 
sity in the set of received data items. Random sub- 
sets would provide a convenient mechanism for lo- 
cating such peers. Related to this approach, a num- 
ber of efforts into reliable multicast [4] propose the 
use of peers in the multicast tree for data repairs (to 
avoid scalability issues at the root). Random subsets 
would likewise provide a convenient mechanism for 
locating nearby peers that do not share the same bot- 
tleneck link (and hence have a good chance of con- 
taining lost data). 


Peer to peer systems: For locality, peer to peer sys- 
tems [22, 24, 26, 30] often desire multiple potential 
choices at each hop between source and destination. 
A changing, random subset of participating nodes 
would enable nodes to insert entries into their rout- 
ing table with good locality properties and to adapt 
to dynamically changing network conditions. 


Content distribution networks: In CDNs, objects are 
stored at multiple sites spread across the network. 
Important challenges from the client perspective in- 
clude resource discovery (determining which repli- 
cas store which objects) and request routing (send- 
ing the request to the replica likely to deliver the best 
performance given current load levels and network 
conditions). Random subsets would allow CDNs 
to track the state of a subset of global replicas. A 
number of earlier studies [9] indicate that making 
decisions based on a random subset of global infor- 
mation often performs comparably to maintaining 
global system state. 


Epidemic algorithms: A classic application of ran- 
dom subsets is epidemic algorithms [10, 27], where 
nodes transmit updates to random neighbors. With 
high probability, n nodes performing “anti-entropy” 
will converge to see the same set of updates in 
O(lg n) communication steps. Random subsets pro- 
vides a convenient mechanism for locating neigh- 
bors and perhaps biasing communication to nearby 
sites. 


Thus, we view a scalable mechanism for delivering uni- 
formly random subsets of global participants as funda- 
mental to a broad range of important network services. 
This paper presents the design and implementation of 
RanSub, one such protocol. RanSub utilizes an over- 
lay tree to periodically distribute random subsets to over- 
lay participants. We could leverage any number of ex- 
isting techniques [3, 7, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 31] 
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to provide this infrastructure. However, to demonstrate 
some of the key benefits of RanSub in support of adaptive 
overlay construction, we present the design and evalua- 
tion of SARO (Scalable Adaptive Randomized Overlay). 
SARO uses random subsets to build overlays that i) meet 
application-specified targets for delay and bandwidth, ii) 
match the characteristics of the underlying network and 
iii) adapt to changing network conditions. 


Much like RanSub, a key goal of SARO is scalability: no 
node tracks the characteristics of more than O(lg n) re- 
mote participants and no node probes more than O(lg n) 
peers during any time period (a configurable epoch). Fur- 
ther, SARO requires no global coordination or locking to 
perform overlay transformations. A special instance of 
RanSub ensures a total ordering among all participants 
such that no two simultaneous transformations can intro- 
duce loops into the overlay. 


We have completed an implementation of both SARO and 
RanSub and conducted a number of large-scale experi- 
ments. We show that a 1,000-node instance of SARO run- 
ning on an emulated 20,000 node network using Model- 
Net [28] quickly converges to user-specified performance 
targets with low overhead from both per-node probing 
and RanSub operation. We further subject our prototype 
to live runs over the PlanetLab testbed [20], demonstrat- 
ing similarly low convergence times, and the ability to 
stream live media over our overlays using publicly avail- 
able media servers. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 presents the RanSub algorithm for distributing ran- 
dom subsets. Section 3 then details SARO, a scalable 
and adaptive overlay that uses random subsets to con- 
form to the underlying topology and dynamically adapt 
to changing network conditions. Section 4 evaluates our 
prototype’s behavior under a variety of network condi- 
tions. Section 5 places our work in the context of related 
efforts and Section 6 presents our conclusions. 


2 Random Subsets 
2.1 Desirable Properties 


Before we present the details of our design and imple- 
mentation, we discuss desirable properties of a random 
subset “tool”. Ideally, the system will offer: 


1. Customization: Applications should determine the 
size of random subsets that are delivered. This 
size will depend on application-specific actions per- 
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formed by nodes upon receiving the random subset. 
For example, a parallel download application may 
wish to initiate data transfer with only a small con- 
stant number of peers while a P2P system may wish 
to probe O(lg 7) nodes. 


. Scalability: The system should support large-scale 
services without posing a burden on the underly- 
ing network in terms of control overhead. Addition- 
ally, correct system operation should not depend on 
system size, i.e., the application should be able to 
request any random subset size. Overall, scalabil- 
ity implies that required per-node state and network 
communication overhead should grow sub-linearly 
with the number of participants. 


. Uniform, changing subsets: We envision a tool 
that is repeatedly invoked to retrieve “snapshots” of 
global participants at different points in time. Each 
snapshot, or random subset, should consist of nodes 
uniformly distributed across all global participants, 
such that each remote node appears in a delivered 
subset with equal probability. If desired by the ap- 
pliaction, each invocation of the tool should return 
to each participant a different random subset inde- 
pendently chosen over all participants. Similarly, 
across invocations, each participant should receive 
probabilistically different subsets with no correla- 
tion across invocations. In this way, over time, each 
node can be exposed to a wide variety of global 
participants. Certain applications may desire non- 
uniform distribution that, for example, favors nearby 
nodes; this functionality can be layered on top of the 
baseline system. 


. Frequent updates: To support network services that 
use the system to adapt to changing network condi- 
tions, the system should offer frequent distribution 
of random subsets. 


. Resilience to failures: The system will preserve its 
properties even in the face of failures. Failed nodes 
should not appear in future random subsets within a 
short and bounded amount of time. 


. Resilience to security attacks: Even when under at- 
tack by malicious users, the system should maintain 
its properties (uniform distribution, etc.), and de- 
grade its performance gracefully when it is unable 
to defend against a massive attack. 


2.2 Overview 


Given the goals described above, we now describe Ran- 
Sub, our scalable approach to distributing random subsets 


Overlay Tree 





RanSub RanSub 
Distribute Collect 
(Distribute (Collect 

Sets) Sets) 
DS ,={B,C} 


Figure 1: RanSub operation. 


containing nodes that are uniformly spread across all par- 
ticipants. For the purposes of this discussion we assume 
the presence of some scalable mechanism for efficiently 
building and maintaining an overlay tree. A number of 
such techniques exist [3, 14, 16]; in the next section, we 
describe SARO, one technique for building such an over- 
lay that both makes use of RanSub functionality and also 
provides the necessary overlay infrastructure. 


Figure 1 summarizes RanSub operation. RanSub dis- 
tributes random subsets through Collect messages that 
propagate up the tree and leave state at each node. Dis- 
tribute messages traveling down the tree use soft state 
from the previous collect round to distribute uniformly 
random subsets to all participants. 


RanSub distributes a subset of participants to each node 
once per configurable epoch. An epoch consists of two 
phases: one distribute phase in which data is transmitted 
from the root of an overlay tree to all participants (data 
is distributed down the tree) and a second collect phase 
where each participant successively propagates to its par- 
ent a random subset called a collect set (CS) containing 
nodes in the subtree it roots (data is aggregated up the 
tree). During the distribute phase, each node sends to its 
children a uniformly random subset called a distribute set 
(DS) of remote nodes. The contents of the distribute set 
are constructed using collect sets gathered during the pre- 
vious collect phase. 


When a Distribute message reaches a leaf in the RanSub 
tree, it triggers the beginning of the next collect phase 
where each node sends its parent a subset of its descen- 
dants (the collect set) along with other metadata. This 
process continues until the root of the tree is reached. 
The collect phase is complete once the root has received 
collect sets from all of its children. The root signals the 
beginning of a new epoch by distributing a new distribute 
set to each of its children, at which point the entire pro- 
cess begins again. The length of an epoch is configurable 
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based on the requirements of applications running on top 
of RanSub. The lower bound on the length of an epoch is 
determined by the worst-case root-to-leaf and leaf-to-root 
transmission times of the overlay. 


2.3. Collect/Distribute 


Each node participating in a RanSub overlay maintains 
the following state: address of its parent in the overlay, a 
list of its children, and the sequence number of the cur- 
rent epoch. In addition, it maintains the following soft 
state: a collect set and number of subtree descendants for 
each of its children, a distribute set, and the total number 
of overlay participants. Below, we describe how RanSub 
uses this information and how it maintains it in a decen- 
tralized manner. 


2.3.1 Collect Phase 


Overall, the goal of the Collect message is for each node 
to: i) compose the collect sets for constructing the dis- 
tribute set during the subsequent distribute phase, and ii) 
determine the total number of participants in its local sub- 
tree. 


The collect phase begins at the leaves of the tree in re- 
sponse to the reception of a Distribute message. Table 1 
describes all the fields in Collect messages (in the left 
half of the table). The Collect message has the same se- 
quence number as the triggering Distribute message. At 
the leaves, the number of descendants is set to one and the 
collect set contains only the leaf node itself. Once a par- 
ent receives all Collect messages from its children, it fur- 
ther propagates a Collect message to its own parent. The 
nodes in the collect set are selected randomly from the 
collect sets received from its children to form a subset of 
configurable size (O(lg n) by default). Each node stores 
this collect set to aid in the construction of distribute sets 
distributed to its children during the subsequent distribute 
phase. 


One key challenge is to ensure that membership in the 
collect set propagated by a node, A, to its parent is both 
random and uniformly representative of all members of 
the sub-tree rooted at A. To achieve this, RanSub makes 
use of a Compact operation, which takes as input multi- 
ple subsets and the total population represented by each 
subset. Compact outputs a new subset with two prop- 
erties: i) group membership randomly chosen over the 
input subsets and ii) a target size constraint. This is 
achieved by building the output set incrementally. We 


first randomly choose an input subset based on the pop- 
ulation that it represents. We then randomly choose a 
member of this subset (not already selected) and add it to 
the output set. Consider the case where Compact were 
performed over two subsets, A and B. A and B each con- 
tain 8 members, A represents a population of 30 while B 
represents a population of 10. Compact would choose 
members of A to add to the output set with probability 
0.75. Thus, the output set of 8 members would uniformly 
represent a population of 40, with an expected member- 
ship of 6 members from A and two members from B. 
Note that Compact is able to properly weigh each subset 
because as part of collect/distribute, each node learns the 
total number of nodes at the subtree rooted at each of its 
children. 


2.3.2 Distribute Phase 


A new epoch can begin once the root has received a Col- 
lect message from all of its children for the previous 
epoch. The actual length of an epoch is determined by 
individual application requirements. The right half of Ta- 
ble 1 describes the fields contained in the Distribute mes- 
sage. 


A parent constructs distribute sets for each child in the 
following manner. Recall that each node stores the col- 
lect set received from each child during the previous col- 
lect phase. Thus, for each of k children, a particular node 
maintains C'$,, C'S2,..., C'S,. Also recall that each col- 
lect set, C.S;, consists of nodes selected uniformly ran- 
domly from the subtree rooted at node i. A parent node 
A constructs a distribute set for each child from this infor- 
mation saved during the preceding collect phase. This in- 
formation includes the collect set for each child, the node 
A itself, as well as D.S.4, A’s own distribute set. 


To the application using it, RanSub offers three choices 
regarding the contents of distribute sets: 


e RanSub-all : This is suitable when the application 
requires uniformly random subsets of all nodes in 
the system. There are two flavors of the All option. 
All-identical delivers the same distribute set to all 
nodes in the overlay. This distribute set, DS;oot, is 
created by the root using the Compact operation: 


DSyoot = Compact(C'S1,...,CS;, {root}) 


where C'S; represents the subtree rooted at child 
i of the root (numbered 1,...,j). A potentially 
more useful construct is evident with the ALL-non- 
identical option that delivers different distribute sets 
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Uniformly random subset of nodes 
in sender’s subtree 


Collect Set 





Sequence number of current epoch 


Sequence # 


Distribute set Uniformly random subset of over- 
lay participants 
Participants 


Reshuffle 
(only for ordered 
RanSub) 


Descendants Estimate of number of nodes in 
sender’s subtree 


Sequence number of current epoch 











Estimate of total number of nodes 
in the overlay 

Determines if children should be 
reshuffled so that a new total or- 
dering is created 








flag 






Table 1: Contents of Collect and Distribute messages. 


to each node. In this case, node Z receives a Dis- 

tribute message from its parent P containing DS». 

Z constructs DSz using DS'p and the collect sets 

stored from its children, C'S,,...,CS,, in the fol- 

lowing manner: 

DSz = Compact(C'S,,..., CS, DSp, {P}) 

Z then forwards the following to each child z: 

DS‘, = Compact(C'Sj,..., CS, — 4. 
CS241,-- -» CS, DSp, {P}) 


Note that the root’s DS is {} since it has no parent. 


RanSub-nondescendants : In this case, each node 
should receive a random subset consisting of all 
nodes except its descendants. This might be ap- 
propriate for an application-layer multicast structure 
where participants are probing for better bandwidth 
and latency to the root of the tree. In this case, con- 
sidering a node’s descendants could introduce a cy- 
cle in the overlay tree. For each child x (numbered 
1,...,k), the parent node A constructs DS, in the 
following manner: 


DS, = Compact(CS,...,CS;-1, 
CS241, ciclo »CS,,DSa, {A}) 


RanSub-ordered : This type of distribute set calcu- 
lation imposes a total ordering among participating 
nodes. A node receives a distribute set containing 
random nodes that come before it in the total order- 
ing. For each child x (numbered 1,... ,k), the par- 
ent node A constructs DS, in the following manner: 


DS; = Compact(C'S1,...,CSz-1, DS, {A}) 
(1) 


Our sample application, an adaptive application-layer 
multicast overlay, uses Ransub-ordered to ensure that si- 
multaneous transformations to the tree structure do not 
introduce loops (as discussed in Section 3). Thus, we as- 
sume RanSub-ordered for the remainder of this paper. 


2.3.3. Discussion 


A limitation of RanSub-ordered is that the first child of a 
particular node will always have a smaller set of poten- 
tial nodes to choose from than the kth. In fact, the first 
child’s distribute set would always be restricted to a rela- 
tively small subset of global nodes. For RanSub-ordered, 
this violates our goal of distributing random subsets to all 
nodes that are uniformly chosen across all global partic- 
ipants in a single epoch. We take the following step to 
ensure that every node still receives a uniformly random 
subset across multiple invocations of RanSub-ordered. 
Every configurable r epochs, the root of the overlay pe- 
riodically sets the reshuffle flag in its Distribute message, 
signaling overlay participants to randomly reshuffle chil- 
dren lists. This allows children that were at the beginning 
of the total ordering (and hence received few nodes in dis- 
tribute sets) a chance to move toward the end of the total 
ordering and receive information about more nodes. 


Figure 2 summarizes the operation of the two phases of 
the RanSub protocol. For simplicity, we do not include 
the results of Compact, which would appropriately re- 
duce the size of all subsets to the application-specified 
size constraint. In the collect phase for this example, each 
node constructs a collect set (C'S) composed of the union 
of itself and all members of the collect sets it received 
from its children. Thus, A receives a collect set from 
each of its children, B and C, that are uniformly repre- 
sentative of the subtrees rooted at B and C respectively. 
Each node determines which of its collect sets should be 
used to compose the distribute set (DS) for each of its 
children. 


For the distribute phase, node A constructs DS B by tak- 
ing the union of itself (A) with CSc. Node B in turn con- 
structs DSp by taking the union of itself (B) with its own 
distribute set (DSp = {A,C, F,G}) and CSp = {E} 
from the previous collect phase. D gets “lucky” in this 
ordering (it is actually the last node in this total ordering) 
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(A) CS,={B,D,E},CS;={C,F,G} 


CS,1D),C8,-(6)( 8 ) 


CS ,=(F},CS,={G} 





DS,=(A,C,F,G} 


DS,=A,C,G} 


DS,={A,B,C,E,F,G} 


Figure 2: Example scenario depicting the two phases of the RanSub protocol: The collect phase traveling up the 
overlay in the left panel and the distribute phase traveling down the overlay in the right panel. 


and receives a distribute set representative of the entire 
topology (once again, recall that we are omitting the com- 
pact operation that would throw out appropriate set ele- 
ments to maintain size-constrained sets). Node G would 
get “unlucky” and only receive a distribute set consist- 
ing of itself (it is the first node in this total ordering). 
However, once the children lists are reshuffled, the re- 
sulting total ordering would be a random walk of the tree 
in which each node is only visited once yielding an en- 
tirely different new total ordering. Finally, note that the 
complexity of reshuffling children is only needed if a to- 
tal ordering is required. 


2.4 Comparison with the Ideal Random Subset 
Primitive 


We believe that RanSub closely approximates the ideal 
properties outlined at the beginning of this section. Since 
it uses a tree to propagate sublinear-sized collect and dis- 
tribute sets between parents and children, it imposes low 
overhead on the underlying network. Using an efficient 
overlay structure further ensures that epochs can be short. 
For instance, we find that for a 1000-node system (in a 
network with a diameter less than 500 ms), epochs can 
be as short as five seconds. 


In the absence of node failure, RanSub delivers random 
subsets that are close to uniformly distributed. The key 
behind achieving uniformity is accounting for nodes that 
are represented by a random sample at any given time 
during the protocol execution. We achieve this by run- 
ning the protocol over a tree, where it is straightforward 
for a node to have an estimate of the number of its descen- 
dants. Future work includes adapting RanSub to function 
over meshed overlays, not just trees. 


RanSub uniformity might suffer as nodes join and leave 
the system. We do not provide the guarantee that nodes 
in the random subset will be active when considered by 
other nodes. RanSub is a mechanism for taking a snap- 
shot of “live” tree participants and then taking uniformly 
random samples of it. This is a strength of our approach 
since we do not require a separate group membership 
mechanism. If the node is alive when it receives a Col- 
lect message, it may be included in distribute sets given 
to other nodes. If that node fails soon after the snapshot, 
it may be unavailable when considered by other nodes. If 
a node joins after the collect phase of a previous epoch 
has completed, it will not be present in the snapshot. 


In RanSub, the time for node failure detection can be on 
the order of a small number of seconds. Nodes below a 
point of failure rejoin the tree at current participants us- 
ing previously received distribute sets. The node failure 
detection interval can be further reduced if the underlying 
tree is used to support application-layer multicast. In this 
case, absence of data for a few hundreds of milliseconds 
might signify disconnection from the parent. In essence, 
application-layer data may serve as a heartbeat mecha- 
nism for failure detection. 


RanSub assumes trust between overlay participants, and 
therefore is not resilient to internal attacks. For example, 
a malicious node might alter the contents of collect and 
distribute sets. We are investigating several techniques 
to address this limitation. For instance, one approach in- 
volves sending subsets over multiple tree “cross-links” to 
allow identification and confinement of damage caused 
by malicious users. These “cross-links” would also help 
with the overall reliability of the tree. Multiple paths 
through the tree means that a single failure may not dis- 
connect nodes in the tree. 
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3 SARO 
3.1 Overview 


As discussed earlier, distributing uniformly random sub- 
sets of global participants is applicable to a broad range of 
important services. This section describes SARO, a Scal- 
able Adaptive Randomized Overlay, one such application 
of RanSub. The use of RanSub for SARO is circular in 
this example. SARO uses random subsets to probe peers 
to locate neighbors that meet performance targets and to 
adapt to dynamically changing network conditions. At 
the same time, RanSub uses the SARO overlay for effi- 
cient distribution of Collect and Distribute messages. 


The goal of SARO is to construct overlays that 
are: i) scalable, ii) degree-constrained, iii) delay- 
and bandwidth-constrained, iv) adaptive, and v) self- 
organizing. For scalability, we enforce the following 
rules: 


1. No node should track more than O(lgn) remote 
nodes. 


2. No node should perform more than O(lg n) network 
probes during any time period (epoch). The appli- 
cation can configure the number of probed nodes to 
effect a tradeoff between network overhead and the 
adaptivity (or agility [17]) of the overlay. 


3. No global locking should be required to transform 
the overlay. 


We achieve the first two goals using the distribute sets 
that RanSub transmits to each node every epoch. Each 
SARO node A performs probes to members of this subset 
to determine if a remote node B exists that would deliver 
better delay or bandwidth to A and its descendants. If so, 
A attempts to move under B. 


To motivate the third requirement, consider a node A that 
decides to move underneath a remote node B. The sys- 
tem would introduce a loop if some ancestor of B simul- 
taneously decides to move under some descendant of A. 
The naive approach to avoiding loops requires locking a 
number of nodes across the wide area to avoid such si- 
multaneous overlay transformations. While this may be 
appropriate for a small number of nodes or for LAN set- 
tings, this process will not scale to large overlays. Thus, 
we impose a total ordering among nodes provided by the 
ordered flavor of RanSub to ensure that no two simulta- 
neous moves in the same epoch can introduce a SARO 


loop. During any epoch, each node’s distribute set con- 
tains only remote nodes that come before it in the current 
total order. 


Recall that RanSub periodically changes the total order- 
ing of nodes and random membership in delivered dis- 
tribute sets. Thus, while each node only tracks and probes 
O(Ig n) remote nodes during any one epoch, RanSub en- 
sures that the makeup of the distribute set changes proba- 
bilistically such that, over time, each node quickly probes 
all potential parents. The size of the random subset ef- 
fects a tradeoff between scalability (measured by per- 
node state and network probing overhead) and conver- 
gence time (the amount of time it takes to build an over- 
lay that achieves delay and bandwidth targets even under 
changing network conditions). 


SARO requires additional information beyond that dis- 
tributed by RanSub (see Table 1). In general, applica- 
tions may wish to piggyback different state information 
with the existing Collect and Distribute messages. Our 
RanSub layer is designed in a manner to make such ex- 
tensibility straightforward, though a detailed description 
is beyond the scope of this paper. Table 2 describes the 
additional information transmitted by SARO in Collect 
and Distribute messages. 


3.2 Probing and Overlay Transformations 


Recall that the length of an epoch (random subsets are 
distributed once per epoch) is determined by application- 
specific requirements. Shorter epochs provide more in- 
formation, while longer epochs incur less overhead. For 
SARO, our goal is to quickly converge to an overlay that 
matches the underlying topology and adapts to dynami- 
cally changing network characteristics. The implemen- 
tation and evaluation in this paper is pessimistic in that 
we run with a constant epoch length of 10 seconds in all 
cases. In the future, we plan to investigate setting the 
epoch length adaptively based on both overlay character- 
istics and network conditions. For example, if SARO has 
already matched the underlying topology and if network 
characteristics are not changing rapidly (likely the com- 
mon case in the Internet), then the system can afford a 
longer epoch length. Thus, we envision reducing over- 
all system overhead by running SARO with a short epoch 
length during initial self-organization and in response to 
large changes in network conditions, but running with a 
long epoch in the common case. 


A key to SARO’s ability to converge to bandwidth and de- 
lay (maximum delay from root to all other overlay partic- 
ipants) targets lies in localized tree transformations. Dur- 
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eet ee 
Delay Delay estimate for furthest de- | Tree height Estimate of the actual highest root- 
Searaay scendant to-leaf latency in the tree 

Delay gain Estimate of delay gain from mov- 
ee cl ing to a best alternative parent 





Estimate of recipient’s delay from 
root 


Table 2: Additional fields in Collect and Distribute messages required by SARO. 


ing each epoch, nodes measure the delay and bandwidth 
between themselves and all members of their distribute 
set. These probes consist of a small number of packets 
inter-spaced by the target application bandwidth!. If the 
loss rate of the probes is below a specified threshold, the 
probing node calculates the average round trip time. The 
goal is to locate a new parent that will deliver better de- 
lay, better bandwidth, or both to itself and all of its de- 
scendants. If a better parent is located, the child attempts 
to move under it. The migrating node issues the add re- 
quest to the potential parent and waits for the response. 
If the request is accepted, it notifies its old parent, com- 
municates its new delay from root to all its children, and 
notifies the new parent of its furthest descendant (updat- 
ing the parent’s state for the next epoch). 


In general, the goal of SARO is to achieve the low- 
est delay configuration that still maintains the target 
bandwidth to the root. Thus, during each epoch, 
nodes use information from their probes to perform 
two types of transformations: BANDWIDTH-ONLY and 
DELAY_AND_BANDWIDTH. Nodes that have not yet 
reached their bandwidth target may perform BAND- 
WIDTH-_ONLY transformation to improve their bandwidth 
to root, even if it means increasing their delay. DE- 
LAY_AND_BANDWIDTH transformations allow nodes to 
rotate under a new parent that improves the nodes’ delay 
to root while maintaining (or improving) bandwidth. 


3.3. Dynamic Node Addition and Failure Recoy- 
ery 


To this point, our discussion assumes a static set of nodes 
dynamically self-configuring to match changing network 
conditions. In general however, the set of overlay par- 
ticipants will also be changing. A node performing a 
SARO join simply needs to contact any existing member 
of the overlay. The initial bootstrapping parent may be 
sub-optimal from the perspective of bandwidth or delay. 


1 We currently assume that overlay traffic makes up a relatively small 
portion of overall traffic through the bottleneck. We leave more accu- 
rate, more stable, and TCP-friendly probing to future work. In general, 
higher accuracy probes will inherently incur higher overhead, though 
this issue is orthogonal to our own work. 
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However, the node will begin receiving random subsets 
as part of the collect/distribute process, and it can use the 
associated random subsets to probe for superior parents 
using the process described above. 


Since the bootstrapping parent node might fail, we make 
an additional assumption that every node is aware of the 
root of the tree. Therefore, an incoming node will al- 
ways have at least one bootstrapping parent (similar to 
Overcast [16], we can replicate the root to improve root 
availability). For the sake of scalability, we allow nodes 
to contact the root only if it is absolutely necessary (i.e., 
its original bootstrapping parent failed). 


If a bootstrapping parent does not have enough slots in 
its children list to accept a joining node, it redirects the 
incoming node randomly to either its parent or one of its 
children. Similarly, if the incoming node would violate 
the delay bound, the bootstrapping parent redirects it to 
its parent. If the node is redirected too many times, it 
joins the tree at the first available point, and tries to im- 
prove its position later. 


Handling node failure is simplified by our periodic dis- 
tribution of Collect and Distribute messages, which im- 
plicitly act as heartbeat messages. Each parent waits for 
Collect messages from all of its children. If a message is 
not received within some multiple of the subtree height”, 
the parent assumes that one of its children has failed and 
excludes it from participating in the next epoch by not 
sending a Distribute message to that child. However, the 
node does proceed with a Collect message to its own par- 
ent when it detects the failure to ensure that a failure low 
in the tree does not cascade all the way back up the tree. 
A node, A, can similarly detect the failure of its parent 
when it does not receive a Distribute message within a 
multiple of the delay target. In this case, A will send a 
dummy Distribute message (with an empty distribute set) 
to all of its children. This empty Distribute message sig- 
nals A’s descendants that no probing or overlay transfor- 
mations should be performed during this epoch. A then 
attempts to locate a new parent using information from 


2Note that the current maximum node-to-leaf delay serves as a con- 
venient baseline for the complex process of determining appropriate 
timeouts. 
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previous distribute sets where appropriate. Thus, upon a 
failure, the entire subtree rooted at A is able to rejoin the 
overlay with a single transformation, rather than forcing 
all nodes below A to rejoin separately. 


3.4 Weans 


Under certain circumstances, the greedy nature of SARO 
can lead to sub-optimal overlays. Consider the follow- 
ing situation. A node A with a particular degree bound 
has a full complement of children. However, a node B 
somewhere else in the overlay can only achieve its band- 
width target by becoming a child of A. Finally, one of A’s 
children, C’, is best served by A but would still be able 
to achieve its bandwidth target as a child of some fourth 
node D. As described thus far, SARO will become stuck 
in a “local minimum” in this situation. 


We address this situation by introducing wean operations. 
At a high level, the goal is to ensure that each parent 
leaves a number of slots open whenever possible to ad- 
dress the above condition. Thus, as a node approaches 
its degree limit, it will send a wean message to one of 
its children. In subsequent epochs, that child will move 
to a new parent if it can find a suitable location that still 
meets its bandwidth requirement (though its delay may be 
increased). A wean may or may not succeed (an appropri- 
ate alternate parent may not exist) and the wean operation 
expires after a configurable number of epochs. 


One difficulty is choosing the child to wean. Ideally, a 
parent would wean the child that would lose the least in 
delay and bandwidth while still achieving its targets. We 
approximate this in the following manner. During each 
epoch, all nodes maintain information on the best alter- 
nate parent with respect to both delay and bandwidth. 
This information is propagated to parents in the collect 
phase (see Table 2) and is used by parents to determine 
the wean target. 


4 Evaluation 


We have completed an implementation of both RanSub 
and SARO as described in the previous sections. We 
wrote our code to a compatibility layer that allows us to 
evaluate our working system in both the ns packet sim- 
ulation environment [18] and across live networks. For 
brevity, we omit the majority of the results of our detailed 
simulation evaluation. Instead, we focus on the behavior 
of our system running live on ModelNet [28], an Inter- 
net emulation environment and across the Internet in the 
PlanetLab testbed [20]. 


For our ModelNet experiments, SARO runs on 35 1.4Ghz 
Pentium-III’s running Linux 2.4.18 and interconnected 
with both 100 Mbps and 1 Gbps Ethernet switches. We 
multiplex 28-29 instances of SARO on each of the Linux 
nodes, for a total of one thousand nodes self-organizing 
to form overlays. We validated our ModelNet results 
with ns experiments using identical topologies and com- 
munication patterns. In ModelNet, all packet transmis- 
sions are routed through a core responsible for emulat- 
ing the hop-by-hop delay, bandwidth, and congestion of 
a target network topology. For our experiments, we use 
a single 1Ghz Pentium III running FreeBSD-4.5 as the 
core. The core has a 1 Gbps connection to the rest of 
the cluster. The core was never a bottleneck either in 
CPU or bandwidth for any of our experiments. Our ear- 
lier work [28] shows that, for a given wide-area topology, 
ModelNet is accurate to within 1 ms of the target end-to- 
end packet transmission time up to and including 100% 
CPU utilization, and 120,000 packets/sec (1 Gbps assum- 
ing packets are 1000 bytes on average). ModelNet can 
scale its capacity with additional core nodes, though this 
was not necessary for our experiments here. ModelNet 
emulates packet transmission hop-by-hop (including per- 
hop queue sizes and queuing disciplines) through a tar- 
get network. Thus, a packet’s end-to-end delay accounts 
for congestion and for per-hop queuing, propagation, and 
transmission delay. 


By default, the core emulates the characteristics of a ran- 
dom 20,000-node INET-generated topology [6]. We ran- 
domly assign 1,000 nodes to act as clients connected to 
one-degree stub nodes in the topology. One of these 
participants is randomly selected to act as the root of 
the SARO tree. We classify network links as being 
Client-Stub, Stub-Stub (both with bandwidth between 
1-10 Mbps), Transit-Stub (bandwidth between 10-100 
Mbps) and Transit-Transit (100-155 Mbps). We calculate 
propagation delays among nodes from the relative place- 
ment of the nodes in the plane by INET. The baseline 
diameter of the network is approximately 200 ms. While 
the presented results are restricted to a single topology, 
the results of additional experiments and simulations all 
show qualitatively similar behavior. 


4.1 RanSub Uniformity 


To verify that RanSub distributes uniformly random sub- 
sets to all nodes, we used our complete RanSub prototype 
to create a SARO overlay of 1000 emulated nodes as de- 
scribed above. After convergence, we let our experiment 
run for a total of 360 epochs and tracked the cumulative 
number of unique remote peers that RanSub distributes to 
each node over time. We configured RanSub to distribute 
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Figure 3: Average number of nodes each of 1,000 nodes 
learns of as a function of number of epochs for the opti- 
mal pure uniform case and for RanSub. 


25 random participants each epoch. Figure 3 plots the 
average number of peers each node is exposed to on the 
y-axis as a function of time progressing in epochs on the 
x-axis. The vertical bars represent the standard deviation. 
We also show the best case in which we simulate pure 
uniform random subsets (using the same random number 
generator as the one used by our RanSub implementa- 
tion). RanSub delivers random subsets with essentially 
optimal uniformity. 


4.2 SARO Overlay Convergence 
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Figure 4: Delay convergence as a function of time for 
three different delay targets. 


Figure 4 shows the convergence time of three SARO 
overlays running with a maximum degree of 10 and ran- 
dom subsets of size 15. The 1000 nodes join the overlay 
sequentially at a random point in the network over the 
first 20 seconds of the experiment (50 nodes/second) and 


Time(s) 


then use random subsets to probe for parents that will de- 
liver the appropriate delay target (bandwidth targets of 
64Kbps were easily achieved for this experiment). In ef- 
fect, at the beginning of the experiment we pessimisti- 
cally create an overlay with random interconnectivity. We 
observe the behavior of the system for three different de- 
lay targets, 339 ms, 382 ms, and 452 ms. The 339 ms de- 
lay target is quite difficult to achieve for our topology and 
degree bound. The figure plots the achieved worst-case 
delay relative to the delay target as a function of time pro- 
gressing on the x axis. SARO uses random subsets to con- 
verge to the specified delay target in all cases, with con- 
vergence time varying from 60 seconds to 220 seconds 
in the three cases depending on the tightness of the delay 
target. We note that our convergence times using ran- 
dom subsets are comparable to a number of smaller-scale 
overlay construction techniques that maintain global state 
information and that perform global probing. 


4.3 Effects of Random Subset Size 
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Figure 5: Delay convergence time and resulting per-node 
probing overhead as a function of the size of the random 
subset. 


We now quantify the effects of the size of the random sub- 
sets on SARO convergence time. In general, less infor- 
mation in the random subset increases convergence time 
as nodes have to spend more time to find an appropriate 
parent. More information will likely decrease the conver- 
gence time, but at the cost of increased network probing 
overhead. With a maximum per-node degree of 10, we 
measure the time for the 1,000 node SARO tree to con- 
verge to a 382 ms delay target as a function of the size of 
the random subsets. As shown in Figure 5, we increase 
the size of the random subset from 5 to 24 on the x-axis 
and plot the resulting convergence time on the left-hand 
y-axis. The convergence time decreases from approxi- 
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mately 240 seconds to 90 seconds. Figure 5 also plots 
the associated tradeoff with per-node control overhead, 
accounting for both RanSub Collect/Distribute messages 
and probing overhead. As expected, probing overhead on 
the right-hand y-axis grows linearly with the size of the 
random subset, but only to a manageable 2300 bytes/sec 
even when the random subset size grows to 24, most of 
which is probing overhead. Note that the benefits of in- 
creasing the random subset size beyond 20 diminishes 
rapidly. Of course, this point of diminishing returns will 
vary with the topology and delay target. We have exper- 
imented with dynamically increasing or decreasing the 
random subset size by taking real-time measurements of 
the overlay’s convergence, but we leave this to future 
work. 


4.4 Adaptivity 
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Figure 6: Adaptivity of a SARO tree in response to pro- 
nounced change in network delay. 


One of the most important aspects of SARO is its ability 
to dynamically react to changing network conditions. To 
evaluate this ability, we subject a steady-state 1000-node 
SARO tree to widespread and sustained change in net- 
work characteristics. Every 25 seconds, we increase the 
propagation delay of a randomly chosen 14% of all net- 
work links by between 0-25% of the link’s original de- 
lay. The idea behind this experiment is to determine what 
happens to the overlay as the network continuously de- 
grades under conditions much worse than those typically 
found on the Internet. Figure 6 shows the results of this 
experiment, plotting delay as a function of time for the 
90th percentile, 95th percentile, and worst case node in 
the overlay as a function of time progressing the x-axis. 
Note that the 90th percentile indicates that 90% of SARO 
nodes have delay better than the indicated value. We set 
the delay target to 382 ms for this experiment, the degree 


CDF of Runs 


bound to 10 and the size of the random subset to 15. 


We intentionally set our target delay to a value that is rel- 
atively difficult to achieve for our degree bound in the 
face of highly variable network conditions. Thus, the 
overlay initially takes approximately 150 seconds to con- 
verge to the delay target. We perturb network condi- 
tions in the manner described above beginning at time 
t = 600 and continuing for 200 seconds. While 95% of 
nodes are able to maintain their delay target during most 
of the network perturbation, it takes SARO another 180 
seconds after the network perturbation subsides (though 
link delays remain at their elevated levels) to once again 
bring all nodes within delay bounds. We include the re- 
sults of this experiment to quantify the level of adaptivity 
that SARO can deliver. Additional experiments indicate 
that if network conditions were perturbed for a longer pe- 
riod of time (with same number of links, magnitude of 
change, and frequency of change), SARO would be un- 
able to once again achieve the delay target. With less per- 
turbation or a more relaxed delay target, SARO typically 
quickly recovers from changes to network conditions. 


4.5 PlanetLab Deployment 
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Figure 7: CDF of convergence time for 19 PlanetLab 
nodes, with each node acting as root in turn for two dif- 
ferent delay targets. 


To further evaluate the utility of our approach, we eval- 
uated the behavior of SARO running on a subset of 19 
PlanetLab nodes [20] during September 2002. We ran 
SARO over PlanetLab 19 times with each separate run 
using a different PlanetLab node as the root of the over- 
lay. We then measure the convergence time for each of 
two different delay targets: 50ms and 100ms. We set the 
maximum per-node degree to 5 and the random subset 
size to 5. Figure 7 plots the result of this experiment. We 
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find that for a relatively relaxed delay target of 100ms, all 
nodes converge within 20 seconds. Tightening the delay 
bound to 50 ms increases the typical convergence time 
to approximately a minute with worst case convergence 
taking up to two minutes. Note that all reported values 
are once again for the worst-case convergence time of the 
last node to meet its delay target. 


Next, we streamed live audio over SARO by integrating 
an HTTP proxy as a separate thread in the SARO address 
space, as depicted in Figure 8. We use a publicly avail- 
able SHOUTCast server [25], to stream MP3 encoded 
over HTTP. We then instantiate a SARO/HTTP process 
on the same node as the SHOUTCast server to act as the 
root of the overlay tree. Each SARO node below the root 
instructs its associated HTTP proxy to establish a connec- 
tion to its parent to receive streaming data. The node is 
then able to stream content to local Winamp players and 
to its own children in the overlay. Each time a SARO 
node locates a better parent, it also instructs is HTTP 
proxy to reestablish a connection to this new parent. 





Figure 8: Streaming live media using SARO and 
SHOUTcast over PlanetLab. 


We use this configuration to successfully stream MP3 
files at 256Kbps from an existing SHOUTcast servers 
over 1000 nodes in our emulation environment and the 
PlanetLab testbed. Figure 9 shows the results of a 5S- 
minute experiment of SHOUTcast streaming over 19 
SARO nodes spread across the PlanetLab testbed. We set 
the delay target to 75ms, the size of the random subsets 
to 5 and the maximum per-node degree to 5. The figure 
plots a CDF of the percent of bytes received by each of 
the 19 nodes. Byte loss rates vary from 0-5%. However, 
we note that we measure the loss rate while SARO was 
still self-organizing at the beginning of the experiment. 
The vast majority of the losses came at this time. We ver- 
ified the correctness of our experiment by connecting to 
individual HTTP/SARO nodes using the Winamp media 
player to playback the stream. 


Fraction of Nodes 





CDF (Shoutcast on Planetlab) ——— 


0 
0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1 
Percentage of Bytes Not Received 


Figure 9: Distribution of percent of packets received for 
a 5 minute experiment streaming 256Kbps over SARO 
running on PlanetLab. 


5 Related Work 


RanSub shares some design goals with gossip-based dis- 
semination protocols such as SCAMP [1] and LBP- 
CAST [11]. However, because it operates over a tree, 
RanSub offers uniformly random subsets relative to these 
earlier efforts. RanSub does not require a minimum ran- 
dom subset size for correct operation. Finally, in combi- 
nation with SARO, RanSub allows more predictable time 
between updates (one epoch). 


Our work on SARO builds upon a number of recent 
efforts into “application-layer” multicast, where nodes 
spread across the Internet cooperate to deliver content to 
end hosts. Edges in this overlay are TCP connections, en- 
suring congestion control and reliability in a hop-by-hop 
manner. Perhaps most closely related to our effort in this 
space is Narada [14, 15], which builds a mesh intercon- 
necting all participating nodes and then runs a standard 
routing protocol on top of the overlay mesh. Relative 
to our work, Narada nodes maintain global knowledge 
about all group participants. In comparison, we use the 
RanSub layer to maintain information about a probabilis- 
tic O(lgn) subset of global participants, making appli- 
cations built on top of RanSub, including SARO, more 
scalable. 


SARO bears some similarity to the Banana Tree Pro- 
tocol (BTP) [13], and Host Multicast Tree Protocol 
(HMTP) [29]. However, neither of these approaches at- 
tempt to provide delay or bandwidth guarantees and nei- 
ther considers a two-metric network design. All three 
protocols use the idea of tree transformations based on 
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local knowledge (obtained through limited network prob- 
ing) to improve overall tree quality. However, BTP im- 
plements a more restrictive policy for choosing a po- 
tential parent, called “switch-one-hop”, which considers 
only grandparents and immediate siblings. HMTP can 
introduce loops and thus requires loop detection that re- 
quires knowledge of all of one’s ancestors. Since HMTP 
offers no bounds on tree height, message size and re- 
quired state are also unbounded (O(n)), rendering this 
approach potentially unscalable. Finally, HMTP is not 
evaluated under changing network conditions. 


Yoid [12] shares the design philosophy that a tree can be 
built directly among participating nodes without the need 
to first build an underlying mesh. Yoid does not describe 
any scalable mechanism for conforming to the topology 
of the underlying network, has not been subjected to a 
detailed performance evaluation, and contains loop detec- 
tion code as opposed to our approach of avoiding loops. 


ALMI [19] uses all-pairs probing at a cost of O(n?) and 
transmits this changing connectivity information to a cen- 
tralized node that calculates an appropriate topology for 
the overlay. RMX [7] faces similar scalability limitations. 
In Overcast [16], all nodes join at the root and migrate 
down to the point in the tree where they are still able 
to maintain some minimum level of bandwidth. Rela- 
tive to our effort, Overcast does not focus on providing 
delay guarantees (given its focus on bandwidth-intensive 
applications). Its convergence time is also limited by 
probes to immediate siblings and ancestors. NICE [3] 
uses hierarchical clustering to build overlays that match 
the underlying network topology. Relative to our ap- 
proach, NICE focuses on low-bandwidth (i.e., single- 
metric, delay-optimized) applications and requires loop 
detection code. We believe that a variety of existing 
overlay construction techniques, including Yoid, ALMI, 
RMX, Overcast, and NICE could benefit from the avail- 
ability of our RanSub layer. 


Finally, a number of recent efforts [21, 23, 31] propose 
building application-layer multicast on top of scalable 
peer-to-peer lookup infrastructures [8, 22, 24, 30]. While 
these projects demonstrate that it is possible to probabilis- 
tically achieve good delay relative to native IP multicast, 
they are unable to provide any performance bounds be- 
cause of the probabilistic nature of the underlying peer- 
to-peer system. Further, these systems do not focus on 
two-metric network optimization (e.g., delay and band- 
width). Finally, to the best of our knowledge, these ap- 
proaches, have largely been evaluated through simulation 
and have not been subjected to live Internet conditions. 


6 Conclusions 


This paper argues for a generalized mechanism for peri- 
odically distributing state about random subsets of global 
participants in large-scale network services. Sample ap- 
plications include epidemic algorithms, reliable multi- 
cast, adaptive overlays, content distribution networks, 
and peer-to-peer systems. This paper makes the follow- 
ing contributions: 


We present the design and implementation of a scal- 
able protocol, RanSub, that distributes state about 
uniformly random subsets of configurable size once 
per application-specific epoch. 


We argue for the utility and generality of such an 
infrastructure through the evaluation of SARO, a 
scalable and adaptive overlay construction proto- 
col. SARO is able to match underlying networking 
topology and to adapt to dynamically changing net- 
work conditions by sampling members of its random 
subset once per configurable epoch. 


A large-scale evaluation of 1000 SARO nodes in an 
emulated 20,000 node network topology confirm the 
scalability and adaptivity of our approach. 


We use an existing streaming media player to trans- 
mit live streaming media using SARO running on 
top of the PlanetLab Internet testbed. 
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